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PRESIDENTS AND POLITICS IN FRANCE. 


Time enough has elapsed since the Presidential and Ministerial 
crisis through which France has passed to make it possible to 
unravel its causes, its characteristic features, and its results. I 
shall attempt the task, and in so doing, I shall strive to be absolutely 
candid, but I shall not forget that I ama Frenchman, and that I am 
speaking in an alien land. 

Everyone recalls the thunderbolt of the resignation. At half-past 
ten, on the evening of the 15th of January, the news ran through 
Paris; burning excitement kept the city out of bed, and the mor- 
row’s wakening told the rest of France and every European capital 
that Casimir Périer had retired. In every foreign country an 
impulse of sympathy and regret modified the feeling of stupefaction ; 
but by the following day a reaction had set in. A furious din 
sounded from Paris; on the one hand insolent and ungenerous re- 
joicing, on the other, the rage of disappointed ambition and of 
cowardice in the face of danger. So complete was the unanimity 
displayed, both by the enemies of the Republican Government and 
by its friends, that—why should we not tell the truth ?—Europe 
did not dare to form an opinion of her own. Being able to adopt an 
almost disinterested position, she had nearly succeeded in being just ; 
but she blushed for her weakness, and her second thoughts, which were 
bad, crowded out her first, which were excellent. It was admitted for 
a fortnight that M. Casimir Périer was a deserter who had fled from 
his post at the approach of danger. Turgid and scurrilous jour- 
nalists were nothing loth to state the fact in the most opprobrious 
language; decent writers translated it into phrases which were more 
classical, but scarcely less bitter, and all the world followed suit. 

After the nomination of M. Felix Faure, and even after the for- 
mation of the Ribot Cabinet, there was no apparent relaxation of 
bitter feeling. A permanent Court sat to inquire into the causes of 
M. Périer’s resignation. He had set forth these causes himself with 
crushing justice and dazzling clearness in his own message, which 
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will be handed down to posterity as one of the most serious, most 
conclusive, and most heart-searching of historical documents. But 
the world would have none of these causes, and went on seeking for 
others. Men, whose own small minds find mean explanations for 
everything, dragged petticoated advisers into the matter; M. Périer’s 
mother had said this, or M. Périer’s wife had said that. His secre- 
taries and even his servants were cross-questioned. Montjarret 
must have been interviewed, the out-rider, whose name was so freely 
used in connection with those Daumonts of the former President, 
the source of so much uneasiness to the readers of the Intransigeant, 
and so much confidence to the readers of the Gauilois. Certainly, 
if Montjarret was not interviewed, it was a serious omission. No 
investigation was too impertinent; no hypothesis too far-fetched. 
The man whose energy had been so belauded in the July of 1894 
had become a prey to the most pitiable weakness by the January of 
1895. Or, rather, the weakness had always been there, only for 
some inexplicable reason it had been overlooked. He was a reed 
trying to look like a rod of iron; a man of spurious energy, incur- 
ably neurotic. He fainted when he received the news of his eleva- 
tion to the Presidency. At the Elysée he was obliged to be always 
drinking ether to quiet his nerves. People who had met him once 
during his life—say, at dinner in a public place—and had had five 
minutes’ talk with him, undertook to lay bare the inmost secrets of 
his morbid disposition. Weare a nation of psychologists, and we 
lay some claim to thought-reading ; certainly, we have lately had a 
famous séance. Casimir Périer was the subject, and he has pro- 
vided a positive debauch for the analysts. The retiring President 
has been, so to speak, vivisected. Even statisticians have had their 
turn by pointing out the progressive deterioration of the Périer 
family, as shown in the number of its children, and its reproductive 
power. It was impossible todeny M. Périer physical courage, in 
view of the memories of 1870; but it was easy to take refuge in the 
idea of moral cowardice. Rude insolence and contemptuous pity 
arrived alike at the same conclusion. As M. Périer was not strong 
enough to keep the Presidentship, good-bye to M. Périer! A 
race, and perhaps a class, came to an end with this poor ether 
drinker, who had tried to cope with forces too strong for him, and 
had owned himself beaten. As to his resignation, that was the last 
despairing ebullition of weakness and spite. 

There is not a word of truth or justice in this explanation, and to 
find a parallel example of public folly I must go back to 1871, when 
the people of Paris, after shouting loudly for war and forcing the hand 
of the Government, threw the responsibility upon Napoleon III. and 
Emile Ollivier, who both, for different reasons, regarded the war with 
horror. Napoleon and Ollivier have had to wait till now for justice ; 
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but in M. Périer’s case it will not be so long delayed. Even now 
the tide is turning. 

I cannot pretend to the profound knowledge possessed by my 
colleagues with regard to the constitution of the Périer family in 
general, and the last President in particular. On my honour, I do 
not know whether he is nervous or bilious. But of one thing I 
am quite certain; and that is, that far from being an alien or 
degenerate descendant of his grandfather, his resemblance to him 
is most striking and curious. Like his grandson, the Périer of 
1830 was a dogmatic Liberal, irritable but just ; moderate in his 
views, but violent in his temper. Madame de Staél described the 
Dauphinois as “ passionately reasonable.” [lived two years amongst 
them, and I can testify to the exactness of the phrase. It applies 
to the Périer family even more than to other children of the 
province; and it may be added that in their case the adverb 
“passionately” tends to overshadow the adjective “reasonable.” 
Like his grandson, the great Périer was subject to sudden bursts of 
anger and overpowering fits of depression. With us such a tempera- 
ment is the price of greatness. (Our great statesmen and leading 
spirits know nothing of the quiet, persistent force which implies, 
perhaps, a touch of heaviness and want of perception, but which 
makes the public men of other nations wear so well.) Our public 
men are sensitive and impressionable creatures; they have all the 
stored-up force, the sudden flashes, and the rapid extinction of electric 
light. Let us suppose that this susceptibility and uneasiness were, 
at times, a little morbid in the case of M. Casimir Périer. For all 
that he was a thoroughly honourable man and a perfect gentleman, 
an accomplished representative of the French bourgeoisie, which is 
the strength of the country, because, like the English gentry, it is 
the product of centuries, and has not sprung up in a night like the 
democratic mushrooms whose birth we witness every morning. M. 
Périer is proud in the company of equals, but generous to those of 
humble birth. He despises mankind, I imagine; but who that 
knows mankind can help it? Surely it is a sufficient merit not to 
hate them. 

As he said in his message, when he took the reins of power, he 
did not in the least disguise from himself the difficulties of his task. 
It was doubtless painful to him to see the electors of Pont-sur-Seine 
fill his chair as deputy with a Radical nonentity. It must have been 
still harder to see one arrondissement of Paris, in which he had 
given away over 200,000 frances in less than six months, choose for 
its deputy an obscure writer, whose only qualification and sole claim 
to fame consisted in having grossly insulted him. Still all this 
could have been no surprise toa man of M. Périer’s great intelli- 
gence. When our enemies injure us they are only acting up to 
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their character ; I might almost say that they are doing their duty. 
But M. Périer’s main ground of complaint has lain in the action of 
his friends. He has had friends of two kinds—Catholic Royalists 
and Governmental Republicans. Let us start with the first. M. 
Périer’s Republican opinions are unquestionable; they were a 
matter of public notoriety before 1870. This did not prevent the 
Orleanists from affording him a compromising protection, and treat- 
ing him to signals of intelligence (wi//ades @intelligence). In a 
remote corner of the centre a certain country gentleman, loud in the 
cause of Orleanist propaganda, made unfounded boast of his influence 
with the President of the Republic. In the west a bishop took the 
President’s name in vain for the purpose of keeping a Republican 
deputy in check. In this connection I cannot refrain from pointing 
out, as one of the dangers of our present position, the new and un- 
fortunate tendency, on the part of the spiritual power in France, to 
interfere in public affairs. The Vatican has a most imperfect know- 
ledge of us; it does not understand us, and it concerns itself much 
too much about us. I cannot see what good Roman interference 
can do to the cause of religion or to the preservation of society ; but 
I can see only too clearly the harm that it does to the straightfor- 
ward and regular action of our political machine. 

But M. Périer’s worst “ friends’ were in the Chamber and in the 
Government. Many of the deputies, whose votes had raised him to 
the President’s chair, voted for'the admission of Gérault-Richard 
who had insulted him. The Minister of Foreign Affairs is said to 
have met his request for certain pieces of diplomatic intelligence 
with a refusal or an evasion. The Minister of Finance deposited a 
budget scheme on the table of the Chamber in M. Casimir Périer’s 
name when this scheme had not yet been submitted to M. Casimir 
Périer. Finally—and here the Ministry of the Interior is in ques- 
tion—a list of decorations and a change of Prefects appeared in the 
papers before either had been communicated to the President, or sub- 
mitted for his approval. If all these facts are true—and, unfortu- 
nately, the matter hardly admits of doubt—if MM. Dupuy, Poin- 
earé, and Hanotaux were really and of deliberate purpose guilty 
of such unconstitutional tricks, they have violated both the letter 
and spirit of the law, and they have failed to show decent respect 
to the man for whom they ought to have secured the respect of all. 
Up to a point they have been accomplices of the anonymous corres- 
pondents who sent threatening letters and filth to M. Périer’s 
daughter. It is they who are the “traitors” and “ deserters.” 
They placed this man in the midst of a murderous faction; they 
gave him a forlorn hope to defend and not a cartridge to defend it 
with ; and then they shot him in the back. 

No one could have retained his hold on power (what a world of 
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irony lies in that word!) under such conditions; no one, that is, 
except a man of unblushing ambition ready to swallow anything and 
forget everything. Omnia serviliter pro dominatione. In M. Périer’s 
place, Louis Philippe or old Father Grévy would have intrigued 
below the surface, and conspired against the Ministry. Thiers or 
Gambetta would have broken the windows and driven back the 
insolent assailants by threatening them with a public and personal 
explanation. M. Casimir Périer took the ground of principle. He 
pointed out the inherent viciousness of institutions instead of the 
viciousness of men. He would rather make the men seem inconsis- 
tent than cowardly or guilty. He denounced, in the language of 
political philosophy, the inconceivably absurd position of a President 
without authority or support, devoid of controlling power or of initia- 
tive, with a heritage consisting only of genuine risks and imaginary 
prestige, a man from whom everything is expected, and by whom 
nothing can be done. 

Compare the Presidency of the French Republic either with a 
constitutional monarchy or with such a Presidency as exists in the 
United States, or in Switzerland. A King possesses no extra advan- 
tage except his hereditary position, but that is a host in itself. The 
great natural principle of heredity, which is the very law of the 
universe, is strong enough to balance, and even to overshadow, the 
principle of popular election. Chambers pass away, ministers come 
and go, but the King remains. The President of the Swiss Con- 
federation is nothing more than a President of the Council, who has 
an assured tenure of office for one year. His position is modest, but 
certain. He combines responsibility with stability, and is fortunate 
enough to be really required to do something. The President of 
the United States is the elected chief of a great party ; he repre- 
sents a national majority, which carries him on to power, and sus- 
tains him for the period of its own existence. He is both legally 
and actually the head of the executive Government. Happy man, 
he has no Dupuy or Poincaré at his heels!’ The President of the 
French Republic possesses none of these rights. He can never act; 
he can only speak when he takes office, or when he resigns it ; he 
gives dinners to ambassadors, and he serves as a target for assassins. 

The lesson which M, Casimir Périer has taught his friends is as 
severe as it is well-deserved. It was not taken to heart or under- 
stood, at any rate in the first moment of confusion. It was neces- 
sary first to rush to the ballot-boxes. Two days afterwards we had 
a President, and ten days later we had a Ministry. Then for a 
moment we rejoiced like shipwrecked sailors landing on a desert 
island. They have no clothes and no food ; probably they will soon 
die of cold and hunger, or be devoured by the savages; but never 
mind, they have been delivered from the waves, and they fall on 
their knees and thank God. 
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We did not thank God, because the custom has become obsolete ; 
but we did bless our good fortune in having once more escaped from 
that wearisome and solemn bore, that virtuous but unendurable pedant 
called M. Brisson. We had had an equal escape from a ministry 
presided over by M. Bourgeois, which would have been Radical at 
bottom. This is something certainly, but it is not much. Now it 
behoves us to ask what we are to live upon, and how we are to keep 
the cannibals off, to consider our provisions and resources, and to 
take account both of our men and of our situation. 

In the first place, I see that M. Felix Faure, the new President, 
has rushed straight into the Presidential absurdity denounced by M. 
Casimir Périer. He has agreed to defend the forlorn hope with- 
out the cartridges. He has declared that from the very moment 
when he was proclaimed President he ceased to be a member of a 
party and “soared ” (planait) above all parties. He knows nothing 
of the Felix Faure who existed up to seven o’clock in the evening 
of January 17th; he “cuts ” him absolutely, and blots him out. This 
is not even common sense, but it has been greatly admired. By all 
means let M. Felix Faure go on “soaring.” I wish him better 
luck in this kind of exercise than befell Icarus. 

People are calling out loudly against any revision of the constitu- 
tion. Very likely they are right ; there are some things which can- 
not be manipulated. In Madamede Girardin’s Chapeau @un Horloger, 
the servant Amédée owns candidly that he never cleans anything 
without breaking it. Very possibly the constitution of 1875 is one 
of those fragile things, which it is dangerous even to dust. But, 
rightly understood, this nomination of M. Felix Faure is in itself a 
tacit revision of the constitution. The character of the man elected 
defines the President’s new réle better than the addition of an 
article. The President must in future not only “soar,” but smile. 
Smile in the Elysée, which Madame Carnot described as “a house 
in which you ruin yourself and are bored to extinction!” Certainly 
it needs courage ; but M. Faure will get courage—indeed, he has it 
already. He will smile both at home and abroad, smile upon foreign 
powers, and smile upon socialists, who will return an answering 
grimace. 

It must be admitted that he holds a few trump cards. His per- 
sonal appearance is sympathetic; he is dignified, and he is a good 
fellow (don enfant), without any suspicion of pose. All the concierges 
of Paris will call him “a fine figure of a man.” He is past fifty-four; 
but beauty lasts long in France. M. Faure is the son of a cabinet- 
maker in the Rue St. Denis; he is said to have worked with his own 
hands, although I cannot quite discover at what point in his career 
this can have happened, unless it was in the practising workshops 
of the Ecole Pompée. By this reckoning the gentlemen cadets at 
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Woolwich “work with their own hands” in the Royal Academy. 
But this is no subject for trifling. M. Felix Faure is fortunate 
enough to have two personalities, one legendary, the other historical. 
The legends about him are flattering to the workmen; his history 
reassures the employers and the holders of property generally. He 
is the embodiment of genuine democracy, not the democracy which 
rushes forward in one great wave, submerging everything, and 
bearing in its train vice, idleness, and stupidity, but the democracy 
which rises by patient and personal effort, and insinuates its members 
one by one into society without bringing about a catastrophe. There 
is something besides snobbishness and illusion in the feeling of those 
children of the people who point out the narrow house in the heart 
of black and dirty central Paris, where the President of the Republic 
was born. M. Faure cannot but have kept some tenderness for his 
early surroundings, and for the class from which he sprang; and it 
is equally impossible that this class should not feel some sympathy 
towards him. This is a real source of strength to M. Felix Faure. 
If he is eloquent enough to be silent, and energetic enough to do 
nothing, if he does not get stabbed, and above all, if he succeeds in 
avoiding the protection of the Pope and the Duke of Orleans, he 
may pass an endurable existence for a few months. 

Up to now he has acted with correctness and intelligence. He 
sent twice for M. Bourgeois and he did well. But we are not de- 
barred from supposing that he laughed in his sleeve after he had 
given this necessary individual every opportunity of proving him- 
self impossible. Further, he was well advised when he chose M. 
Ribot, and if it is true that this statesman had received a private 
intimation, and was sitting by his fireside composing his Ministry, 
whilst M. Léon Bourgeois ran panting from Cavaignac to Poincaré, 
and from Peytral to Cochery, I shall not be the man to take excep- 
tion to it. I knew M. Ribot at college, and, lest I should compro- 
mise him, I hasten to add that I have not had the pleasure of shak- 
ing hands with him for thirty-one years. He was tall, slight, and 
fair, with blue eyes and light hair, which waved in the breeze. He 
looked like an Oxford undergraduate who has not played enough 
cricket, but has done wonders in the debating societies of Alma Mater. 
I read somewhere that he had served the Imperial Government and 
betrayed it. The statement is absolutely false. M. Ribot has always 
pursued the same undeviating path. When he won the prizes for 
Greek and Latin composition at the Sorbonne, and when he was argu- 
ing with me at a meeting of the Rez de Chaussée, a little literary 
debating society which we started, he was already an ardent Liberal ; 
he hated Napoleon III. as cordially as I admired him. 

He has been formed in two excellent schools. The first was the 
Cabinet of M. Dufaure, whose secretary he was for several years, and 
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who laid the foundation both of his political education and of his 
political fortunes. Both were completed in the Budget Committee 
of the Chamber, over which he presided several times. Such an 
office, requiring as it does a high degree of general capacity, is a 
stepping-stone to the Presidency of the Council. It involves an 
equal amount of labour without the responsibility of the higher 
office. It was whilst M. Ribot was Minister of Foreign Affairs that 
we went to Cronstadt. It is useless to recall the cruel circumstances 
under which he undertook the Presidency of the Council at the be- 
ginning of 1893. He was charged with the duty of liquidating the 
great Panama scandal, whilst his hands were tied behind his back. 
He was then made the object of a number of undeserved insults, but 
no one doubted his integrity, his patriotism, his good faith, or his 
good intentions. 

The Ribot Ministry does not represent the same shade of politics 
as the Dupuy Ministry, it approaches much more closely to what is 
known as concentration. This word, which signifies the union of all 
Republicans, has become hateful to a great many of them, and pro- 
duces precisely the same effect upon them as the sight of a sausage 
machine would produce upon pigs. The union of all Republicans 
appears simple and natural enough; but if we reflect that Repub- 
licans include men whose social, economic, and religious tenets are 
absolutely irreconcilable, and who have no common ground what- 
ever, except the empty word Republic, we shall understand clearly 
enough how difficult it is to make them work together for any com- 
monend. M. Ribot affords some slight degree of concentration, but 
it is a concentration in which Liberalism predominates, as against 
the Radicalism which would have been the leading characteristic of 
M. Bourgeois’ attempt. If we indicate Radicalism by the letter R 
and Liberalism by L, the proper chemical formula of the Bourgeois 
Cabinet would have been LR’, whilst that of the Ribot Cabinet is 
RL?. 

The Scriptural proverb tells us that the tree is known by its 
fruits. We have already tasted one of the fruits of M. Ribot, the 
amnesty. It might, perhaps, be dubbed by history the first smile 
of M. Felix Faure. 

As far as M. Rochefort and Comte Dillon are concerned, the 
amnesty was no more than justice, and it is only annoying that it 
was not granted sooner. Assuredly, however contemptible M. 
Constans may have been, he saved the Republic in 1889, and 
M. Quesnay de Beaurepaire did his best to help him. The task was 
infinitely harder for the honest magistrate than for the unscrupulous 
minister. No one has ever taken that solemn farce of the Luxem- 
bourg law-suit seriously ; but every one took a serious view of the 
danger which threatened peace and order in the person of Boulanger. 
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Any method of preventing the dictatorship of a mountebank from 
becoming a fact was justifiable. When once the man was beaten and 
discredited, stricken to the heart and overwhelmed with disgust, and 
finally buried in the mud of the Ixelles cemetery, it was time to 
hasten the “ pardon ”’ of the alleged culprits, who had been no more 
than visionary dupes. The usher then presiding over the political 
schoolroom should have said to his pupil, Rochefort, ‘“ You have 
been put in the corner ; you have been kept off the boulevards ; you 
have copied out the verb je m’ennuie five hundred times in the Jn- 
transigeant ; and you have been condemned to English cooking for 
two years. You have been punished enough. Come back to your 
place, and begin again as much as you like.” If Rochefort had 
come back then he would have quietly taken a cab, which would 
have been amply sufficient for his friends and his luggage. I doubt 
whether a single porter would have stopped to say, “ There is 
Rochefort!” We have waited so long that times have changed, 
and Rochefort has made a triumphal entry into his good city of 
Paris, which all the same became two days later Drumont’s good 
city, and which is every one’s good city. There is no need to be 
afraid of the hundred thousand idiots who marched before M. Roche- 
fort. Ciphers can only be alarming when they stand to the left of 
a figure. Now M. Rochefort is a man of infinite cleverness, but as 
a politician he counts for absolutely nothing. The only thing which 
lends any significance to the ovation that he received, and which 
may perhaps make this 3rd of February a sad and remarkable date in 
our history, is the contrast which the day presented. In the morn- 
ing the lonely and silent quarter of our great capital, and the old 
Dome where we preserve the bones of Napoleon beside the flags 
taken from the enemy—touching symbols of a past when victory lay 
with our armies—saw, us lay to rest, in all the solemn pomp of reli- 
gious and military ceremonial, not only the memories of Inkerman 
and Solferino, but eight centuries of history with the last of the 
marshals of France. And in the evening, through the smoke and 
noise of a station, and amidst an indescribable tumult, we went to do 
homage to the most brilliant incarnation of that revolutionary 
“blague’’ which is proving the ruin of modern France. What a 
theme for bitter reflections, if we were amongst our own country- 
men ! 

The amnesty of M. Rochefort and Comte Dillon comes too late ; 
but that of M. Gérault-Richard, and all who have attacked the 
principle of authority during the last few months, comes too soon. 
It was a fine thing for King Louis XII. to forget the insults 
offered to the Duke of Orleans, but it is not such a fine thing for 
M. Felix Faure to forget the insults offered to M. Casimir Périer. 
In the fourth act of Hernani, Charles V. is represented as entering 
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the tomb of Charlemagne and interviewing the imperial ghost as to 
the situation :— 
Je t’ai crié: ‘ Par ot faut-il que je commence 
Et tu m’as répondu: ‘‘ Mon fils, par la clémence.” 


9.» 


Faithful to the traditions of the stage, M. Felix Faure has been 
driven to consult the shade of Gambetta, or rather he has been 
spared the expense of a consultation by the dictator’s old friend, 
M. Waldeck-Rousseau. ‘“ If Gambetta were alive,” this gentleman 
exclaimed recently to a Lyons audience, “he would have been a 
Moderate.” But would Gambetta’s moderation have meant tolera- 
tion? No, it would have meant increased energy. Even if he had 
been tolerant, his toleration would have been of another complexion. 
To pardon is the privilege of the strong, and the resource of the 
weak. In which category must we place M. Felix Faure and his 
first minister? Qui vivra verra. 

We are now in calm waters; but how will the ship of State 
weather the days of storm? The present acknowledged slackening 
of effort may be replaced by fresh tension at the slightest incident in 
the tribune, and this incident may be occurring even whilst I am 
writing this article, or on the very day on which it appears. 
M. Casimir Périer has gone to take a rest with his family in the 
south. I am told that when he arrived he was received with favour 
by the people. This manifestation of sympathy will be by no 
means the last. On the picturesque slopes of Eza, in the delicious 
woods of Saint Hospice, and by the blue waves which murmur so 
caressingly, the sometime President will find the leisure needed to 
dream of the past and of the future. For I have no hesitation in 
saying that there is a future for M. Périer. When the Chamber has 
breathed its last sigh, and has been borne with no great meed of tears 
to an inglorious tomb, the electors of Pont-sur-Seine, repenting of 
their passing aberration, will return their faithful representative to 
the new Assembly. Is there any law, or any rule of personal dignity 
or decency, which forbids a former President of the Republic to be 
first minister, and prevents him from exercising the real power 
because he was formerly invested with the nominal power? I do 
not know of any such law. In any case, M. Périer may play the part 
which Gambetta played from the death of M. Thiers to his own tenure 
of office, the part of inspirer and leader of a great party, in him- 
self a living programme, a centre for rallying, and a moral force. 
Assuredly he could do it if the intelligence and Liberalism of France 
did its duty at the next elections. This should be the earnest hope 
of all good citizens, and of all those throughout Europe who do not 
wish to see the end of France. 

Aveustin Fiton. 
[ Zranslated from the French. | 
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PARLIAMENTARY QUESTIONS OF THE DAY. 


I.—MR. MORLEY AND THE IRISH LAND BILL. 


Mr. Morzey’s work as Chief Secretary for Ireland has been marked 
by some rather singular characteristics. From a Legislative stand- 
point it has been absolutely sterile. The Home Rule Bill he pro- 
bably never hoped to see converted into a statute of the realm. The 
Evicted Tenants Bill, however, deserved a better fate than that 
which overtook it. Designed to meet a genuine evil, but framed on 
principles open to the gravest question, it fella prey to the Extremists 
on both sides of the House of Commons, and followed the Home Rule 
measure to the Parliamentary mausoleum. Even the Education Act 
Amendment Bill, designed to repair the mistakes of one of his pre- 
decessors, was caught between the fire of contending Irish parties, 
and perished somewhat miserably at the close of last Session. 
Viewed from the Legislative standpoint, neither Mr. Morley nor the 
Irish Parliamentary party can boast of having returned to Ireland 
“bringing their sheaves with them.’’ No doubt the answer to all 
this, from Mr. Morley’s standpoint, is obvious enough. He would 
assert that he has been persistently hampered and hindered in all 
his efforts. But here I am concerned only with the bare facts of 
the case ; and, so far as these are concerned, they stand indisput- 
able. In the department of Administration, however, Mr. Morley’s 
record has been more fruitful. I do not mean by this that nothing 
he has done has been open to challenge or question. This would be 
to place his administration of Ireland on an altogether unique 
pedestal. But he has unquestionably done well. He found Ireland 
just recovering from a fever fit, and steadily relapsing into peace. 
The recovery is now practically complete. And a great calm, 
almost unprecedented in modern times, prevails. Even Clare has 
yielded to the counsels of reasonableness, and gives signs of settling 
down. Evictions, no doubt, go on as of old, and the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary still attend, when requisitioned by the Sheriff, to see these 
“death sentences” carried out. But the “scenes” thereat are 
ancient history. Meetings, too, are still prohibited when they are 
deemed to be of an intimidatory character. But ‘“ Morley’s mile” 
is now part of the recognised law. And, although violent language 
may still be heard, it is not so frequently translated into violent 
action. In all this Mr. Morley has had advantages over his prede- 
cessors. But here, again, I am dealing with bare facts, and not 
reasoning upon them. And the broad fact is beyond all question, 
—that from a Legislative standpoint Mr. Morley’s Chief Secre- 
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taryship has been absolutely barren ; whilst, as an Administrator, 
he has achieved a distinct and solid success. 

It is known that, during the present Session of Parliament, 
the right honourable gentleman proposes to try his hand once more 
upon an Irish Bill. Having failed in his great enterprise of 
allowing Irishmen to manage their own affairs, Mr. Morley pro- 
poses to introduce a Bill to amend the Irish Land Act of 1881. 
The task looks, at first sight, to be immense. The road is known 
to be rough and dangerous. The way is difficult; but the object 
is a noble one; and, succeeding in this, all Mr. Morley’s want 
of success as a legislator may well be forgotten. As everybody 
at all connected with politics is aware, I do not belong to the 
political party of which Mr. Morley is one of the most distin- 
guished and trusted leaders. Circumstances which I, for one, shall 
always regret, have placed me not infrequently in violent hostility 
to himself and to his party. So long as these circumstances remain, 
I must continue to resist, to the best of my ability, many of Mr. 
Morley’s Irish projects. But in entering upon an attempt to deal 
with the Irish Land question, we enter upon a region which need 
not be treated as coming within the domain of the party politician. 
The land is ¢ie Irish question. Not only is this the case, but the 
question never was more serious or more actual than at the pre- 
sent moment. I know all that has been done for the Irish tenant 
since 1870. With those who sneer at the great work of Mr. Glad- 
stone in regard to Tenure, and the equally great work of Mr. Balfour 
as to Purchase, I have no manner of sympathy. The two states- 
men, both of whom will ever be gratefully remembered in Ireland, 
proceeded on totally different lines. Mr. Gladstone legalised Dual 
Ownership ; Mr. Balfour endeavoured to restore Single Ownership. 
Tho two lines of settlement were not hostile. The first was neces- 
sary to define and legalise the tenant’s property in and upon the 
soil. There could be no fair sale of the landlords’ property until 
this was done. But whilst much has been accomplished, for which 
all right-thinking men are grateful, I am one of those who hold 
that the time has arrived when the great work done in 1881 should 
be critically examined, and that where it is found to be defective in 
carrying out the policy of Parliament, it should be wisely amended. 
This I take to be Mr. Morley’s object. And, in so far as the 
Government Bill is confined to this—so far, in fact, as it follows 
the main lines of the Report of the Select Committee, over which 
Mr. Morley presided last Session—I am happy to think that 
the crack of the party whip need not be heard. Speaking not alone 
for myself, but for other members of the Irish Unionist party, I can 
say that we shall be only too glad to bury the hatchet at this point, 
and to aid the right honourable gentleman in his great and 
necessary work. 
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Having said so much by way of introduction, I desire, if possible, 
to make clear to the ordinary reader the main lines upon which 
any Land Law Amendment Bill must necessarily run. Up to the 
year 1870, the relations between landlord and tenant in Ireland 
were governed by what is pleasantly called free contract. And, 
probably in the whole world, it would be impossible to find anything 
like the facts as they existed up to that year. In Great Britain the 
landlord usually lets his farm as a fully-equipped going concern. It 
is drained and fenced. There is a dwelling-house upon it. There 
are the necessary out-offices and other conveniences. In Ireland 
things are wholly different. The landlord, roughly speaking, lets 
the bare soil. Where drainage has been carried out, it is, generally 
speaking, the work of the tenant. Where reclamation has taken 
place, it is usually the result of the tenant’s industry. And, by 
something like common consent, the houses and the out-offices, such 
as they are, are held to belong, even in law, to the tenant. Up to 
1870 the tenant had no legal interest in all this. He may have 
reclaimed, drained, fenced, and built. In the main he was a yearly 
tenant, subject not only to an increase of rent upon his improve- 
ments, but liable to eviction and confiscation. This was beyond 
all question the legal position of the Irish yearly tenant up to 1870. 
That it was tempered and softened by upright and even kindly 
dealing upon the part of many landlords, I gladly and willingly 
admit ; but it was a system responsible, as all the world knows, for 
enormous suffering and gigantic injustice. Mr. Gladstone, in his 
first Irish campaign, approached the question in a somewhat tenta- 
tive way. To his mind capricious eviction was apparently the 
great evil of the system ; and he devised a scheme of Land Reform 
which, although it only dealt with the fringe of the question, con- 
tained the germ of everything that has since been done. The Act 
of 1870 practically did two things. It formally recognised the 
tenant’s property in the soil, and it established indirectly his right 
of occupation. If evicted, it gave him compensation for certain 
classes of improvements, and, in well-defined cases, it authorised 
compensation for the mere act of physical disturbance. The Act of 
1870 failed because it did all this only when the tenant was 
“quitting his holding.” It secured him in the enjoyment of his 
improvements, and in his right of occupation, so far as these 
could be secured by pecuniary penalties. But many of the landlords, 
or rather their lawyers, speedily discovered ways of rendering the 
work of Parliament of no effect; and, by “ contracting out” and 
other devices, the measure, upon which so many hopes were built, 
gradually ceased to be a terror to the very men whom it was designed 
to terrorise. A few years of great agricultural prosperity gave the 
Act a fair chance ; but with the collapse of the crops in 1879, the 
Irish political barometer was again set at “stormy.” Mr. Parnell 
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and the Land League appeared, and the Act of 1881 was passed. This 
great measure proceeded on wholly different lines. It dealt with 
the tenant as a tenant. It dealt with the whole situation in a broad, 
thorough, and statesmanlike manner. Speaking generally, it did 
three things for the ordinary Irish tenant. It dropped all idea of 
stopping eviction by pecuniary penalties. It gave him absolute 
security of tenure, on the payment of a fair rent and the keeping of 
certain statutory conditions of tenancy. In order that the rent 
should be fair, it established a Land Court. It provided for the 
inspection and examination of each holding by agricultural experts, 
whose duty it was to fix a rent, taking all the circumstances of both 
landlord and tenant into account. And, recognising the tenant’s 
property in and upon the soil, it enabled him, subject to certain con- 
ditions, to sell that interest in the open market. Beyond all doubt 
this measure was honestly conceived. It dealt with the real griey- 
ances of the tenant. It ought to have settled the question of Tenure, 
I shall have, in this article, to make clear the reasons why it has 
failed todo so. The Act of 1881 was followed by the Arrears Act 
of 1882—a measure designed to give Mr. Gladstone’s great concep- 
tion a fair chance. The Act of 1887—which conferred upon lease- 
holders the rights that had been secured by yearly tenants—seemed 
to crown the edifice. The Purchase Acts followed each other in 
quick succession—measures which, in nine years, have converted 
30,000 occupiers of Irish land into owners in fee. And now, after 
twenty-five years of undoubted well-doing, Parliament is once again 
face to face with what I venture to call the real Irish ques- 
tion. It is tantalising—it is even discouraging—that this spectre 
should again arise, and at such a time. But, in my opinion, we have 
at last a clear issue. Failure to do justice can only come about by 
the unwillingness of Parliament to do what is clearly right. 

I commence the controversial portion of what I have to say by 
the statement that Mr. Morley’s Bill must proceed on two distinct 
and broad lines of policy. It must secure, beyond cavil or question, 
that the tenant shall not be liable to pay rent upon his own improve- 
ments; and it must deal, in a reasonable manner, with those cases 
which Parliament deliberately excluded from the Land Act in 1881. 
Under these two heads the whole question can be compressed. The 
Bill need evolve no new principle. It need not bea large or a com- 
plicated measure. What is really wanted is an honest amendment 
of the Act of 1881. And, first, as to the 


QUESTION OF IMPROVEMENTS. 


The intentions, at once, of the framers of the Act of 1881, and of the 
House of Commons which passed it, appear to me to be obvious and 
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plain. There have been elaborate attempts on the part of some poli- 
ticians and newspapers in Ireland to befog this simple issue. On 
one point, that of the “increased letting value,” Mr. Justice Bew- 
ley declared what, indeed, every witness examined before the Select 
Committee affirmed, viz., that the question was more “ academic 
than real.” An attempt has been made to represent this simple 
point as covering the whole Improvement question. The attempt, to 
all who have gone beneath the surface of the question, is simply 
absurd. And should the same line of argument be pursued in the 
House of Commons, its authors will have a worse time than they 
have yet had. As a matter of fact, the Improvement question has a 
threefold aspect. There is, first of all, the presumption as to owner- 
ship; second, there is the importation, by judicial decision, of 
the 4th Section of the Act of 1870 into the 8th section of the 
Act of 1881, by which the intentions of Parliament have been 
frustrated and set aside; and, lastly, there is the question already 
referred to, viz., that of the increased letting value arising from 
special improvements. 

In regard to the first of those points—that of the Presumption 
of Ownership—Mr. Morley’s Committee made a clear and thorough 
pronouncement. They found from the evidence, and from the evi- 
dence given before previous Commissions, that the great bulk of the 
improvements had been made by the occupier, and not by the owner. 
They, therefore, recommended that the law should follow the facts— 
that the improvements should everywhere be held to belong to the 
tenant until the contrary was proved.’ This finding has been freely, 
and, as I think, unjustly criticised. It is not, on principle, a new 
departure: for, by the 5th Section of the Act of 1870, the same 
thing is decreed. But, unfortunately, the enacting Section of the 
Act of 1870 is encumbered by a list of exceptions which goes far to 
nullify what was manifestly the clear intention of Parliament. And 
what has come about in the actual operation of the Land Acts is 
this: When the Commissioners go upon a holding to fix a fair rent, 
they exclude from their consideration all buildings, unless these are 
claimed, in whole or in part, by the landlord. As for everything 
else, it is simply a question of proof. The presumption ceases at the 
point of the buildings. The harshness of such an interpretation of 
the Act, especially in view of the facts, is obvious. I will take, by way 
of example, the case of an Ulster farmer, who buys the tenant-right or 

(1) This recommendation has been described as sanctioning what is called ‘‘ prairie 
value.’’ So far as I am concerned I never intended that the tenant should be able to 
say to the landlord, ‘‘ This land was worth 1s. 3d. an acre two hundred years ago; I 
claim all the improvements done since that date.’’ The limit in the Act of 1870 stands 
at 1850, and there is no recommendation to repeal it. What I am anxious about is, 


first, the removal of certain of the exceptions, and, second, that the presumption 
should be made really operative. 
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goodwill of a farm upon which no judicial rent has been fixed. 
Proposing to have such a rent fixed, he claims exemption from rent 
on a house, or out-offices, and on account, perhaps, of reclamation 
and drainage work—the whole being the work of his predecessor in 
title. When the case comes into Court he must prove the actual 
execution of the improvement works. It is not enough that the 
results are there. His predecessor in title may have died, or he may 
have left the country. The tenant is held to strict proof. And, in 
the absence of this, tenants are frequently rented upon improve- 
ments for which they have already paid the outgoing tenant. If the 
facts were at all doubtful, I should say that the present law was 
reasonable. But where the improvements are known to be so largely 
the work of the tenant, and that where the landlord has either aided 
or done the work, he can claim for, and prove it, I think it is clear 
that the boot is now on the wrong leg, and that the Committee were 
right in recommending a change in the law, so as to protect the 
tenant's property from even the chance of confiscation. 

But the real pith of the Improvement question lies in the havoc 
wrought in the Land Act itself by the famous decision of the Irish 
Court of Appeal in Adams ¢. Dunseath. To really understand the 
point involved in this judgment, it is necessary to go back to the 
proceedings in Parliament in 1881. The whole matter is admirably 
set forth in the Report of the Select Committee, pp. 11 and 12. 
Here is the story as told there :— 


‘‘Tn the first draft of the Land Bill of 1881, as introduced into the House 
of Commons, the following limitation on the measure of the tenant’s interest, 
was contained in the fair rent section. 

*“*The Court, in fixing such rent, shall have regard to the tenant’s 
interest in the holding, and the tenant’s interest shall be estimated with 
reference to the following considerations, that is to say :— 


‘(a) In the case of any holding subject to the Ulster Tenant 
tight Custom, or to any usage corresponding therewith, with refer- 
ence to the said custom or usage. 


sé 


***(b) In cases where there is no evidence of any such custom 
or usage, with reference to the scale of compensation for disturb- 
ance ... and to the right (if any) to compensation for improve- 
ments effected by the tenant or his predecessors in title.’ 


‘This provision the House rejected, and subsequently inserted in the fair 
rent section (Sub-section 9), which, as it passed the House of Commons, 
simply ran: ‘No rent shall be made payable in any proceedings under this 
Act in respect of improvements made by the tenant or his predecessors in 
title.’ This Sub-section was struck out by the House of Lords. 


‘Upon the Bill being returned to the Commons the Sub-section was re- 
inserted, but the Irish Attorney General, Mr. Law, proposed the following 
limitation : 

‘** And for which the tenant would be entitled to compensation under 
the provisions of ‘“‘The Landlord and Tenant (Ireland) Act, 1870, as 
amended by this Act.” ’ 
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‘* This exactly corresponded to what, in Adams v. Dunseath, was afterwards 
declared to be the law, but the House refused to accept the words, which were 
rejected by a majority of 134. 


‘The Irish Attorney General then proposed the addition of the following 
words :— 
‘*** And for which, in the opinion of the Court, the tenant or his pre- 
decessors in title shall not have been paid or compensated by the land- 
lord or his predecessors in title.’ 


“This addition was unanimously agreed to. 


‘Thereupon Sir Stafford Northcote, the Leader of the Opposition, pro- 
posed the addition of the words as to ‘ enjoyment’ from Section + of the Act of 
1870: 

‘*** The Court shall take into consideration the time during which such 
tenant may have enjoyed the advantage of those improvements, and also 
the rent at which such holding has been held, and any benefits which such 
tenant may have received from his landlord in consideration, expressly or 
impliedly, of the improvements so made.’ 


‘These words, which the Court of Appeal in Adams 7. Dunseath declared 
must be;read into Sub-section 9, Section 8, the House of Commons rejected by 
a majority of 130, 


‘*The Prime Minister, in refusing to accept them, used the following lan- 
guage :— 

‘**The doctrine accepted at the time of the Land Act of 1870, and which 
he certainly declined to accept the night before, was the doctrine that the 
enjoyment by the tenant for a certain time of his own improvements, 
might have reimbursed him for the cost of those improvements, and by a 
natural process they passed over to the landlord. But that was not the 
basis upon which they proceeded now, and there was no occasion for it. The 
tenant’s improvements were the tenant’s own property, and he would not 
admit the principle that the time during which he had enjoyed those improve- 
ments was any reason for their passing away from him.’ 


‘On the previous day Mr. Gladstone had made this declaration: ‘In the 
Act of 1870 we did, in respect to the tenant, recognise the principle that 
he might be compensated by a reasonable lapse of time in respect of improve- 
ments he had made, and that the use and profit of those improvements for a 
certain time might be considered as compensation, but we do not recognise 
that principle in the present Act. None of the enactments of the present Bill 
are founded on that principle. . . . It is much better, I think, that those who 
make improvements should have the whole benefit of the improvements.’ 


‘‘When the Bill was again sent back to the Upper House, the Lords 
inserted the words as to enjoyment proposed by Sir Stafford Northcote, which 
had been rejected by the Commons, and the clause, therefore, on its return 
from the House of Lords, had the following limitation attached to it :— 

**« The Court shall take into consideration the time during which such 
tenant may have enjoyed the advantage of such improvements, also the 
rent at which such holding has been held, and any benefits which such 
tenant may have received from his landlord in consideration, expressly 
or impliedly, of the improvements so made.’ 

‘‘The House of Commons again rejected these words, this time by a 
majority of 128, 
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‘The word ‘ otherwise’ was then inserted before ‘compensated,’ and the 

Lords subsequently agreed to the Clause in the shape in which it now stands, 

‘«* No rent shall be allowed or made payable in ang proceedings under 

this Act in respect of improvements made by the tenant or his prede- 

cessors in title, and for which, in the opinion of the Court, the tenant, or 

his predecessors in title, shall not have been paid or otherwise compen- 
sated by the landlord or his predecessors in titie.’”’ 


I know how futile it is to talk of the intentions of Parliament. 
The Courts must, of course, interpret the statutes. But it surely is 
clear here that the Irish Court of Appeal declared that to be the 
law in 1882, which the House of Commons expressly rejected in 
1881. Sir Stafford Northcote endeavoured to get the doctrine of 
“enjoyment,” clearly embodied in the 4th Section of the Act of 
1870, incorporated with the Act of 1881. He failed. But what the 
Opposition in the House of Commons was unable to do, the Court of 
Appeal did at one stroke in Adams v. Dunseath. I am not blaming 
the Court. They probably felt themselves coerced. Parliament, by 
a curious oversight, did not define the word ‘improvements ”’; and, 
where terms were not defined, it was expressly enacted in the 57th 
Section that they were to bear the same meaning as the same terms 
bore in the Act of 1870. But, whoever was to blame, the tenant 
clearly suffered. This provision of the Act—the kernel of the whole 
thing for the tenant—miscarried to his detriment ; and it ought to 
be no subject of surprise that he now desires, at the close of the 
first statutory period, to have the question re-considered. 

Finally, on this head there is the unearned increment, or increased 
letting value question. Amongst the things decided by the Court 
of Appeal in Adams vr. Dunseath was this. An improvement was 
declared to mean “any improvement work which added to the letting 
value of the land.”” And what the Land Commissioners have done 
ever since is admitted. When they go upon a holding and find an 
improvement work, they simply estimate what its cost has been. 
On this amount they allow the tenant a percentage—amounting, 
generally, to something between 3 and 5 per cent. This admittedly 
meets the vast majority of cases fairly. But in those cases—com- 
paratively few in number, but still not wholly non-existent—where 
an increased letting value arises, over and above the percentage 
allowed for, a curious controversy has arisen. The three Assistant 
Legal Commissioners, whose duty it is to administer the Land 
Acts, told the Select Committee that the law, as they understood 
it, gave this increased letting value wholly to the landlord. Some 
of the Assistant Lay Commissioners declared that, whatever the 
law might be, they divided it between the landlord and the 
tenant. Others said they gave it wholly to the tenant. It was 
clear to every member of the Select Committee that nothing like 
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uniform action governed the Land Commissioners in the matter. 
But when Lord Justice Fitzgibbon came to be examined, confusion 
became worse confounded, because the Lord Justice emphatically 
declared that the Court of Appeal had laid down no such doctrine 
as that the whole of the increased letting value belonged to the 
landlord. They did the very reverse. They declared, first, that 
the tenant should get a percentage on his improvement work ; and, 
second, where any remainder arose over and above this, the Court 
held that the Commissioners were bound to exercise a judicial dis- 
cretion thereon, having, in the very words of the Act, the interests 
of both landlord and tenant in view. When Mr. Justice Bewley, 
the Judicial Commissioner, was examined, he endeavoured, with very 
little success, to harmonize the views of the Assistant Legal Com- 
missioners with those of Lord Justice Fitzgibbon, ending by affirm- 
ing that if the tenant did not get his share of the increased letting 
value in one way he got it in another, by an allowance on account 
of Occupation Right—an explanation which started an entirely new 
question, and raised a fresh difficulty. On the Committee there 
were those who held, and held strongly, that the tenant was entitled 
to get the whole of the increased letting value where it arose. They 
argued that the landlord let the soil and its capacities, and that 
when the rent was fixed he had no further claim. But more 
reasonable views prevailed. Along with others, I held that the Act 
of 1881 created something like a partnership—that the landlord’s 
share consisted in the land and its inherent capacity or improvability. 
The tenant owned, on the other hand, the buildings, the improve- 
ments ; and he also had as a valuable asset, the right of permanent 
occupation of the land. If the practice of the Land Commission had 
been to take the capacity of the soil into account when fixing the 
rent, I should have céncurred with those who took the extreme 
tenants’ views of the question. But the practice of the Commis- 
sion being to value the land as it stood, and not in view of what 
might be done with it by the expenditure of capital, I held that 
when any great improvement took place by reason of exceptional 
expenditure, the landlord was entitled to some consideration. And 
an ‘open ” recommendation was agreed to, suggesting that Parlia- 
ment should ascertain and define the tenant’s right in all such cases. 
The Improvement question, then, resolves itself into these three 
parts. Mr. Morley’s Committee agreed :— 

‘‘(a.) That inasmuch as the bulk of all the improvements were proved to be 
the work of the tenant, they should be held, in law, to be his property, until 
the contrary was proved. 

‘(b,) That, as the House of Commons clearly intended that the Fair Rent 
Section of the Act of 1881 should operate without reference to the Act of 1870, 
the judicial decision of Adams v. Dunseath, by which the intention of the 
framers of the Act of 1881 was frustrated, should cease to operate. 
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‘‘(c), That in view of the practice of the Land Commission, Parliament 
ought to ascertain and define the tenant’s right in any increased letting value 
arising over and above the percentage allowed for in ordinary cases.” 


This is the whole question. The paragraphs (a) and (0) are vital. 
They mean everything to the tenant. Paragraph (c) is, as Mr. 
Justice Bewley said, ‘more academic than real.’’ But the kernel of 
any Land Law Amendment Bill is to be found in those three 
propositions. found these the battle must and will be fought. 
And the whole issue is simple and clear: ought a man to be rented 
on his own expenditure? There is no getting behind this issue. 
This is what Parliament has to answer. The Parliament of 1895 is 
bound to see that the intentions of the Parliament of 1881 are not 
frustrated either by judicial interpretation or by any other cause. 

On the question of the 


EXCLUSIONS FROM THE ACT, 


the case, I believe, is even simpler. In 1881, when Parliament 
passed the Land Act, the intention undoubtedly was to confine its 
operation, so far as was possible, to “ agricultural holdings.” Pas- 
ture farms, valued under £50, were, indeed, included. But Mr. 
Gladstone was quite clear and emphatic in his resolve to confine 
the measure substantially to agricultural holdings. Leaseholders 
were even excluded. The revolution that has taken place in agri- 
culture, and the enormous change that has occurred in agricultural 
values since 1881, foreed Mr. Morley’s Committee to reopen the 
whole question. Their main recommendations are as follows :— 


‘Having considered the evidence taken on the subject of exclusions asa 
whole, your Committee submit the following recommendations :— 


** (i,) No holding to be excluded from the Land Acts on the ground 
that a part of it is not agricultural or pastoral in character, unless such 
part is in the opinion of the Court the substantial part of the holding. 

** (ii.) No place to be considered a city or town within the meaning of 
the subsection excluding town parks, unless it has a population exceeding 
2,000. 

‘‘(iii.) To admit to the benefit of the Acts tenants of pasture holdings 
under £200 valuation. 

‘(iv.) Sub-letting not to be a bar to the fixing of a fair rent, and the 
tenant to be deemed in occupation of his holding, provided that the sub- 
letting does not impair the security for the rent.” 


In regard to the first class of exclusions, involving a class of hold- 
ing not wholly agricultural, not much difficulty is expected to arise. 
It frequently happens, for example, that a flour mill, or something 
of the kind, is worked conjointly with the farm. The mill, of 
itself, is not sufficient to exclude the holding from the Act. But the 
moment the Land Commission arrives at the conclusion that it is @ 
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substantial part of the holding, a fair rent cannot be fixed. This 
interpretation of the law excludes, as a matter of fact, almost every 
mill-holding from the Act; and by the judgment in a somewhat 
famous case—that of Boyle and Foster—the mill, although un- 
worked and in ruins, was held to prevent the possibility of fixing a 
fair rent. Mr. Morley’s Committee took, in my opinion, a reason- 
able view of the facts. They did not propose to fix a rent on all 
such holdings without regard to the cireumstances ; but they recom- 
mended that, in all such cases, a fair rent should be fixed, unless the 
non-agricultural part was the substantial part of the holding. It will 
be impossible, therefore, for a man with a thriving public-house, 
and five or six acres of land, to get a fair rent fixed. In such a case, 
the public-house would probably be deemed to be ¢ie substantial part 
of the holding. But in the case of mills, and especially disused 
mills, the recommendation, if embodied in law, will bring much- 
needed relief to a large number of people. 

In the matter of Town Parks the case is vastly more difficult. 
There are those who hold that town parks should cease to exist, and 
that rent should be fixed on all such lands, due regard being had 
to proximity and accommodation value. The question is too difficult 
and too complicated to be disposed of by any such rough-and-ready 
scheme. And, owing to what I venture to call an unfortunate judg- 
ment of the Court of Appeal, the question has been raised into one 
of urgent and first-class importance. I am sorry also to have to 
admit that the recommendation of Mr. Morley’s Committee hardly 
meets the necessities of the case. JI must, therefore, in some detail, 
state the views which anxious consideration of the whole facts forces 
upon me. In the first place, town parks were not created by the 
Act of 1881. They have always been recognised in Ireland, and 
were specially defined and provided for in the Act of 1870. From 
that year, and down to a quite recent date, the Courts always gave 
great consideration to the question of population in deciding what 
was and what was not a town. Thus Mr. Justice Lawson decided, 
fifteen years ago, that Newmarket, in the county of Cork, a place 
with a population of 800, was not a town within the meaning of the 
Act. The land round Newmarket was held, therefore, to be of an 
agricultural character, and rents were fixed, due regard being had, 
of course, to the proximity value it bore. When the Act of 1881 
passed, no alteration was made in the definition of a town park: it 
remained what it had been since 1870. In 1887, when Mr. Balfour’s 
Land Bill was passing through the House of Commons, it was pro- 
posed by Mr. Pinkerton, M.P. for Galway, to define a town as a 
place with a population of 5,000. This was defeated: but a com- 
promise was accepted, and the Bill of the Unionist Government went 
to the House of Lords with a provisiou that a town must have 
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2,000 inhabitants to enable it to have town parks. The Lords struck 
out the clause and inserted the following definition :— 

‘‘A holding shall not be deemed to constitute a town park, though within 
the definition of the expression ‘ Town Parks’ in Sec. 58 of the Landlord (Ireland) 
Act, 1881, if it is let and used as an ordinary agricultural farm, and may, in 
the opinion of the Court be included in the operation of the last mentioned Act 
without substantially interfering with the improvement or development of the 
town to which it belongs or the accommodation of the inhabitants thereof.” 


The result of this action has been simply disastrous. In construing 
the Act the Court of Appeal has practically lost sight of the question 
of population altogether. And in Caledon v. Archer, the governing 
case on town parks, the decision simply amounts to this—that any 
cluster of houses, having the characteristics of a town, may be a town 
within the meaning of the Act, provided that the demand for 
accommodation land is proved to arise. The decision has rendered 
fresh legislation absolutely necessary. Even Mr. Justice Bewley 
admitted that it greatly narrowed the scope of the Act of 1881. In 
short, the Irish landlords in the House of Lords were too clever by 
half in 1887, and they must now face the issue fair and square. 
I have already said that I do not consider the recommendation of 
Mr. Morley’s Committee at all complete or wholly satisfactory. I 
was a party to it. The fact that the Unionist Government in 
1887 accepted it, weighed heavily with everybody. But further 
consideration has convinced me that the difficulty must be dealt with 
on a wider basis. And I should hope that Mr. Morley would agree 
to a solution on something like the following lines. Where a shop- 
keeper in a town, for example, has a field or fields, and uses them 
solely for his own convenience, and for the accommodation of his 
family, such a parcel of land is clearly a town park. The Act of 
1881 was never intended to cover such cuses. And it is clear that 
land so held might at any time be required for building or other 
public purposes. But where a shopkeeper carries on also the calling 
of a farmer, and holds land in the vicinity of the town, bond fide for 
the purpose of making a profit by farming, here, I think, the differ- 
ence comes in. I would, therefore, differentiate between mere 
accommodation land, and land let and used for the purpose of making 
a profit by farming. 

Again, I think the recommendation of the Cowper Com- 
mission in 1886 ought to be embodied in law. No parcel of land 
exceeding five acres ought to be treated as a town park. The 
moment a townsman gets beyond this limit it is clear that he is a 
farmer. On the other hand, the landlords ought to have all reason- 
able protection. One case has been brought under my notice, where 
the owner actually bought up and paid for the tenant right in the 
land contiguous to an Ulster town. It is clear that the present 
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holders can have no rights in such a case. All such cases must be 
excluded. And where land in the vicinity of a town is declared to 
be agricultural, and not subject to the provisions regulating town 
parks, the greatest care should be taken to see that it is made to 
carry its full proximity value. I should also exclude all mere villages 
and hamlets that have been rendered liable to this impost by the 
decision of the Court of Appeal. On some such lines I should hope 
it will be possible to arrive at an honest solution of a great 
difficulty. 

In regard to Pasture Houpincs I think the Committee also acted 
with wisdom and moderation. The case for their exclusion from the 
Act in 1881 was fully stated at the time. A revolutionary measure 
was being carried through the two Houses of Parliament, and the 
efforts of those who disapproved of the scheme were, of course, 
directed to confining it within the narrowest limits. The graziers, 
it was said, were quite able to take care of themselves. They were, 
in the main, well-to-do men. Cattle had, up to a certain time, paid 
fairly well, and such men were not in the straits of the tillage 
tenant ; and so on and so on. But the tables have been completely 
turned on the graziers since 1881. Whatever chance the small 
tillage farmer may have, who has the necessary labour within his 
own household, the grazier has literally none. He is, indeed, hard 
pressed. Foreign competition and low prices have, between them, 
ail but worked his ruin, and his claim for consideration is at once 
urgent und reasonable. Mr. Justice Bewley thought that the limit 
of exclusion might be raised from £50 to £100. The Committee took 
a wider view, and fixed it at £200. This still excludes the large 
graziers of Meath and Roscommon. It includes those who ond fide 
carry on the business and reside on the land. 

As to the fourth recommendation, which deals with the question 
of SuB-LETTING, the case is also, in my opinion, quite clear, and it 
is of very great importance. An attempt has been made to describe 
the recommendation as being an inducement to sub-letting ; it is the 
very reverse. It must, if adopted, prevent the extension of this 
baneful practice. The law, as it now stands, practically excludes all 
cases from the Act where the sub-letting is not of a “ trivial” 
character. But the question as to what constitutes “ triviality’’ is 
an open one; and around this point innumerable battles have been 
fought. What the Committee, however, found was this: a farmer 
holding, say, twenty or thirty acres, sub-let a small portion of the 
land. ‘The landlord was quite aware of the fact; he had tacitly 
assented to it. The thing had probably gone on for years. Suddenly 
the farmer bethought himself of having a fair rent fixed in the Land 
Court. At this point the landlord woke up. The tenant was unex- 
pectedly met with the objection that he was not in possession of the 
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holding—he having sub-let a portion thereof. And in nine cases out 
of ten this purely legal objection proved fatal. What the landlord 
objected to here was not the sub-letting; he had tacitly assented to 
this. He objected to the fair rent; and it will not do for the land- 
lords to wax eloquent upon the evils of sub-letting, when it is clear 
that they permitted these evils, and only awoke to a sense of their 
enormity when a fair rent was about to be fixed. The Committee 
again took a perfectly fair view of the matter. Their recommendation 
cannot tend to increase sub-letting; it would have a contrary effect. 
For the moment a judicial rent is fixed, sub-letting then becomes 
a breach of the statutory conditions of tenancy. Instead, therefore, 
of increasing the evil of sub-division and sub-letting, the proposal 
of the Committee is an effective bar against the extension of these 
evils. 

I have now gone through the main questions that must be dealt 
with in any bill designed to settle this question. There are, no doubt, 
other minor issues involved which will demand careful attention. 
The question of the duration of the statutory period, which the 
Committee agreed was too long; the landlord’s right of pre-emption, 
designed by the framers of the Act of 1881 to limit the price of 
tenant right, and which the Committee propose to abolish ; the cases 
of special forms of leasehold technically excluded from the Act; of 
the procedure on appeals, of demesne lands, and a variety of similar 
questions, will demand consideration. But clearly, and without 
doubt, the real issues involved are those embodied in the two points 
with which I have dealt at length. I know how difficult it will be 
to convince the British people on these matters. We have all talked 
of the privileges of the Irish tenant until the idea has become 
general that he is, in a sense, the spoiled child of Parliament. That 
Parliament has conferred great privileges upon the Irish tenant I 
readily admit. Ido not stay to argue whether or not these privi- 
leges were absolute rights. What Parliament is now asked to do 
is to see whether its intentions have been fully carried into effect. 
My contention is that they have largely miscarried. I think the 
policy of the Act of 1881, so far as tenure is concerned, sufficient. 
What I desire to see is the clear policy of Parliament made effective. 
This, it may be said, involves charges against the Court of Appeal in 
Ireland, and against the administration of the Act by the Land 
Commissioners. Nothing of the kind. I know nothing of the 
Court of Appeal in Ireland save that it consists of a body of trained 
lawyers of the highest eminence. I am certain the courts admin- 
ister the law as they find it. And I have already said that, in the 
great case of Adams v. Dunseath, where the Court of Appeal prac- 
tically destroyed the Fair Rent section of the Act of 1881, they 
had scarcely any option. Parliament itself was to blame. And as 
to the Land Commission I say the same thing. It was inevitable 
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that in carrying out a great scheme of state arbitration on rent that 
charges of partiality should be made. It was inevitable even that 
some grounds should often exist for such a charge. But, on the 
whole I am satisfied that now, when things have settled down, now 
when the work is better understood, everybody is anxious only to 
administer the law without regard to consequences. Hence the import- 
ance of the law being scrupulously fair and just. There is another 
reason Why Parliament should iend a ready ear to the demands now 
being made. The condition of agriculture is, as everybody knows, 
deplorable. Put in a nutshell if all means Low Prices. The revo- 
lution that has taken place in agricultural values during the last ten 
years is admitted. The British landlord, hard pressed as he often is, 
does his best to stand by his tenants, and, generally speaking, aids 
them in fighting an uphill battle. It is altogether different in 
Ireland. The Irish landlord, as a rule, stands by the judicial rent. 
He says, and says truly—‘ You have abolished contract. You have 
fixed the rent by a state tribunal. It is not my fixing, and what the 
law gives me I must have.’ Here and there men do recognise that, 
after all, the judicial rent is practically the English fair rent, and 
that bad times demand abatement; but the rule is the other way, 
and even in the worst of times the most extreme steps are often 
taken against perfectly honest tenants. In face of the facts of agri- 
culture Parliament is bound to see that the policy of the Act of 1881 
has free scope and fair play. 

And let me say this to those who are disposed to kick at what 
they describe as another Irish session. I am a convinced Unionist. 
I have told the Ulster farmers that I am a Unionist first, and a 
Land Reformer after that. But why am I devoted to the Union? 
It is because I believe that the Imperial Parliament is alike able and 
willing to do everything for Ireland better than an Irish Parliament 
can possibly do it. Take this belief away, convince me that on this 
vital issue the Imperial Parliament, as such, is unable or unwilling 
to do justice—I say that, if I am brought face to face with such a 
situation, the platform on which I have firmly stood crumbles away. 
It is because I believe in the ability and the willingness of Parlia- 
ment to act that I have pressed this question during the past twelve 
months. Having made up my mind as to the facts, I have endea- 
voured to steer a straight course. My conduct has brought me into 
collision with political friends. It has, to a certain extent, divided 
the Unionist party in Ulster. It has made my own battle in South 
Tyrone harder, perhaps, than it need otherwise have been. But I 
have not the shadow of a shade of doubt as to the policy itself. For 
the Country, for the Union, for the People, there is no safety but in 
an honest effort to do justly between the two contending parties on 
this, the great Irish question. 


T. W. RusseEtu. 
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II.—CHURCH DISESTABLISHMENT. 


Tue elections to the London School Board gave painful evidence how 
easily, when religious feelings are aroused, good men may be led to 
attribute the worst opinions and intentions to their opponents, attri- 
buting to a whole party the views of afew extreme men. The ques- 
tion of disestablishment which the Government has undertaken to 
press forward in the early days of the present session is but too likely 
to give rise to similar misunderstanding, unless the questions arising 
are carefully studied and due control exercised by all thoughtful men 
over their feelings. 

The disestablishment of the Church of England is a phrase the 
exact meaning of which is not easily stated. There is no Act of 
Parliament by which it is established. It would hardly be accurate 
to state that the present Church was brought into existence at the 
time of the Reformation, for though the branch of the Church of 
Rome which existed in England was declared by the Reformers to 
have ceased to be a true Christian Church, yet the institution which 
had previously existed was reformed, it was not destroyed and a new 
one created. The corporations which in the eye of the law are 
formed by successive rectors gr bishops did not cease to exist; the 
members that composed them and the rules that regulated their con- 
duct were altered. 

Since the Reformation, however, the State has claimed the right 
to regulate the services of the Church and the laws by which it is 
governed. It has established special courts to enforce the laws it has 
laid down, und it has appointed the chief officers of the Church. In 
return for this it has allowed the Church and the corporations of 
which it is composed to retain their property, and has given its 
bishops seats in the House of Lords, and to all its ministers a special 
social standing and certain privileges and exemptions. 

Disestablishment means the abandonment by Parliament of its 
right to control the Church or appoint its officers, and would involve 
probably the loss of any special privileges and exemptions now pos- 
sessed by its bishops and ministers, and the reconsideration of its 
right to property which was possessed by it at the time that Parlia- 
ment assumed this control. 

What, then, are the reasons for which such disestablishment is 
desired by a majority of our Welsh fellow-subjects and a large body 
of Englishmen, both Nonconformists and High Churchmen ? 

Not certainly any want of interest in religion or a willingness that 
England should cease to be Christian; among the most ardent sup- 
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porters of disestablishment are men whose Christian lives show the 
truth of their assertion, that the one desire of their hearts is the 
spread of religion, and that England should be truly Christian. The 
real question is, how is this most likely to be accomplished ?—a ques- 
tion which few thoughtful men will doubt may fairly admit of 
difference of opinion. 

Nor, again, does the desire for disestablishment rest to any large 
extent upon the wish to share in the endowments of the Church. In 
every body of men there are black sheep, and there are no doubt 
some who are influenced in their opinion by a hope of gain, but 
these are a small number compared with those whose views rest on 
higher grounds. This is conclusively shown by the fact that Noncon- 
formist ministers have repeatedly refused to share in the endowments 
of the Church, while the Government Bill of last year, which was 
approved by the Welsh Nonconformists, not only provided for the 
continued payment of tithes, but expressly provided that they should 
be applied to such purposes as would not relieve the rates. There is 
no ground, therefore, for attributing those motives to Nonconformists 
as a body. 

The real grounds on which disestablishment is desired may be 
summarised as follows :— 

First, because the control of Parliament is thought to interfere 
with the spirituality of the Church, and to injure it, and, therefore, 
the Christianity of England. It is sometimes said that it is no busi- 
ness of those who are not members of the Church to trouble them- 
selves about its welfare; but every Christian must be interested in 
the work of a great Christian institution though he may not belong 
to it, and every citizen is responsible for the relations that the State 
has with the Church. It is also said that the Church approves of 
what has been done by the State, and if it did not, would separate 
from it, and that it is not, therefore, under its control; but it is 
almost impossible for such separation to take place while the law 
remains as it is, and it would certainly involve, as in the case of the 
Scotch Free Church seceders, the surrender by the disestablished 
Church of all benefices and churches. The degree of harm that is 
likely to result from the control of a religious community by a body 
which contains many members who do not even profess to be 
Christians, no doubt depends upon the amount of control which they 
can or do exercise. The Scotch Established Church is practically 
free from the State, but in the English Church the appointment of 
Church dignitaries by the Crown on the advice of the Prime Minister, 
and the inelasticity of the services of the Church through their 
being alterable only by Act of Parliament, are very real evils. In 
any case, if the system is Erastian and wrong, it ought not to be 
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Secondly, because it is thought to be wrong to grant special 
privileges to one body of citizens merely because of their religious 
opinions and practices. 

The belief that it is unfair and unsafe to alter the social position 
of men according to their religious belief is deep seated in the 
opinions of the present day. Truth is most likely to advance where 
there is perfect liberty and men have no inducement to conceal or 
change their real sentiments. 

Thirdly, there is a somewhat similar objection to Parliamentary 
control as well as to articles and creeds, on the ground that they 
stereotype opinions, and prevent thereby the progress of truth. If 
certain beliefs are essential to success in a great institution like the 
English Church, there is a difficulty in their free discussion, and 
though the wide range of thought permitted by the law greatly 
lessens, in the case of the Church of England, that danger, it gives 
rise to the risk, on the other hand, that the loss of the power of the 
Church authorities to enforce their views on its members may lead 
to laxity of belief. 

Fourthly, it is felt by many that a Church regulated by Act of 
Parliament, and whose terms of membership cannot be changed, is 
fatal to the unity of Christians. The spread of liberality may make 
the Church willing to embrace men differing from its doctrine or 
practice in some particulars, but it rests with Parliament, not with 
the Church, to say whether they shall be included; and in the 
present state of parties, any alteration by Parliament of ecclesiastical 
law is almost impossible to obtain. 

These are the principal grounds on which disestablishment is 
desired by thoughtful Nonconformists, but in order to estimate their 
force it is necessary to consider what are the grounds urged on the 
other side for maintaining the establishment of the Church. 

The first reason that is usually given is that the State ought to be 
Christian. All Christians would agree in this, but the State does 
not become more Christian by assuming authority over the Church, 
nor by conferring upon one body of Christians special privileges. 
It must be judged by its acts, and while, if it makes its laws 
Christian and provides Christian teaching for its army and navy 
and the other persons whom it controls, it will well deserve that 
title, no merely formal recognition of religion unaccompanied by acts 
will be of any avail. 

A second reason often given is the necessity of providing religious 
instruction in poor cr isolated districts. This is rather a ground 
for objecting to disendowment than to disestablishment. The 
great increase in the gifts for Church purposes at the present day 
and the experience of Nonconformists, by whom chapels are often 
sustained with very poor congregations, make it probable that in 
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any case the necessary religious teaching would be supplied, though 
it might be of a less intellectual or ornate kind than at present. 

Others allege that the control of the State is necessary to prevent 
the Church lapsing into ritualistic practices ; but it is hard to believe 
that a Christian Church will be kept from error by being placed 
under the control of such a body as the House of Commons. 

Those who believe that the English Church is a divine institution, 
and that all those who separate from it are by that act become 
schismatic, may well hold that the State should grant it special 
privileges, but it is difficult to understand how they can assent to 
the State control which is the condition upon which such privileges 
are granted; and those who find no sanction in God’s word for 
National Churches, or anything but local churches and the one 
universal church of all lands and times, cannot accept this argument. 

The question of disendowment presents much greater difficulties. 

Two principles are now well established in English law, and have 
repeatedly received the sanction of parliament. The first is that 
when a man has been for some years in undisturbed possession of pro- 
perty he shall be held entitled to it, whether he originally got posses- 
sion of it rightly or not. Thus a man who has occupied a house for 
twelve years without paying rent or making any other acknowledg- 
ment that it is not his own is usually entitled to keep it, even 
against the real owner, and the same is the case with a sum of 
money after only six years. The reasons of these laws are first, 
that in the case of old possessions the evidence of how they were first 
acquired may very possibly be lost: but secondly, and principally, 
the extreme importance that the owner of property should be secure. 
Without such security the value of property would be sensibly 
diminished, for even persons rightfully owning it would be liable to 
attack by men who might hope that they would have difficulty in 
proving their title; and if a feeling of insecurity reduced the value 
of English land by only five per cent. it would mean a loss to the 
country of at least 150 millions of money. The second principle is 
that owners of property have not a right to control its use for all 
time. Each generation needs the use and control of property for 
its own purposes, and a man is not allowed to say how his property 
shall go among his descendants for more than a generation after 
his death. This rule has little application to corporations which 
never die, nor to money left to charitable purposes, but the amount 
of property possessed by the former has been therefore limited by 
the Mortmain acts, and the Court of Chancery has always exercised 
a control over charities. 

There is much difference of opinion how far, in the case of old 
foundations, the wishes of the original founder of a charity ought to 
be considered binding ; but if they are lightly interfered with it will 
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certainly do much to hinder new charitable gifts, and for this reason, 
if for no other, it would seem unwise to interfere with the property 
belonging to a charity unless it is generally admitted to be doing 
harm, or, at least, little or no good. In that case the second prin- 
ciple of law, however, above referred to, seems to justify an alteration 
in the objects of ancient charitable gifts. 

Applying the above principles to the endowments of the Church, 
it seems to lie upon those who propose to take them away if it is 
disestablished to show either that they will do little or no good if 
continued for their present uses, or that there are some special 
reasons why they should be interfered with. 

To many Nonconformists it, no doubt, seems that the great 
revenues now appropriated to ecclesiastical purposes do not produce 
any advantage at all proportionate to their amount, but churchmen 
almost universally think otherwise, and opinions being so divided, 
there can be no more reason for interfering with them than for 
taking away the endowments which support the smaller dissenting 
denominations which most churchmen think are actually mis- 
chievous. 

Nor is the fact, if it be a fact, that the tithes were given to the 
Church by the State, any ground for its now resuming them. The 
donor of property is the very last person entitled to interfere with 
his own gift; and the State, for example, would have no more right 
to take away Strathfieldsaye from the descendants of the Duke of 
Wellington, than any other of their possessions. 

There seem to be only two grounds on which, if at all, disen- 
dowment can be defended—first, that the endowments were given as 
a payment to the Church for submitting to the authority of the 
State and performing certain civil duties, such as keeping the parish 
registers, which will cease on disestablishment. It is doubtful, 
however, whether this was, in a real sense, the case, or whether, if 
it were, the State should, because it has ceased to desire to retain its 
authority or have the duties performed, deprive the Church of 
property which has been so long devoted to its use, and which has 
doubtless, in many cases, prevented its receiving other endowments. 
The second and more serious reason is that a very wealthy ecclesiasti- 
cal corporation may become dangerous to the State, and it has been 
thought that the Church, if freed from the control of Parliament, 
ought not to be entrusted with too great wealth. It must be re- 
membered, however, that by far the greater part of the ecclesiastical 
property belongs, not to the Church of England, which is not itself 
a corporation, but to the rectors of different parishes, to be used 
only for such parishes. The ecclesiastical Commissioners and Queen 
Anne’s Bounty have, indeed, considerable sums at their disposal, 
but sums which form a small fraction only of the property applied 
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to uses connected with the Church of England. The disestablished 
Church, therefore, if not incorporated, would not have the control of 
any large funds, at any rate at first. The argument felt strongly by 
many churchmen, that to alter the object of the endowments to other 
charitable uses not strictly religious would be sacrilegious, is not 
likely to weigh much with most Nonconformists. It is difficult to see 
how a man can tuke away from all future generations the right to 
deal with his property, as they admittedly may in all other cases, by 
devoting it to religious uses, while the tithes seem to have been 
originally given partly for the use of the poor. 

Considering, then, the extreme danger of interfering with rights 
of property in a complicated civilisation like that of England; con- 
sidering, too, that the property is certainly, on the whole, now 
fulfilling a useful purpose, and is likely to do so in the future, while 
if it were not so the State could then interfere ; and considering, lastly, 
that disendowment is likely to lead to strife and ill-feeling, out of 
all proportion to the amount gained by the nation, and to delay the 
far more important question of disestablishment, it seems greatly to 
be regretted that so much stress has been laid upon it by the sup- 
porters of disestablishment, as if money, and not freedom and 
equality, were the objects that they sought. 

If the views above expressed are correct, it will naturally be asked 
what bearing they have upon the Welsh Disestablishment Bill 
which the Government brought in last year, and have expressed 
their intention te push forward in the present session? That Bill 
had two characteristics which may well make the most ardent friend 
of disestablishment hesitate before giving it his support. 

First, it applies only to Wales. Some questions are of a merely 
local character, and may be fairly settled for each locality by its own 
inhabitants. Whether a public library, for instance, shall be estab- 
lished in any place, and be paid for out of the rates of that place, is 
a matter which may fairly be settled by the locality itself; but there 
are other matterswhich rest upon wider principles, and where one of the 
very objects of national unity is to protect the minority in each district 
from wrongs that it might otherwise suffer from the hands of a local 
majority. If an established Church is right, it is so for reasons that 
affect the nation as a whole, and the minority in a district where 
these views do not prevail has a special need of protection and help. 
If it is not right, it is not right at all, and ought to cease to exist 
throughout the nation; and in that case there is a danger that the 
disestablishment of the Church in Wales may make the friends of 
disestablishment there less eager to secure it for the rest of the 
country in which they have no direct interest. 

But still stronger is the objection to a partial disestablishment 
when considered from the side of the Church. The effect of the Bill 
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is to divide the Church of England, and to make two Churches, a 
Church of England and a Church of Wales; and this is a necessary 
part of the Bull, for it is impossible to have a single institution, of 
which one part is governed by Parliament and another part by its 
own synods, The multiplication of Churches is contrary to the spirit 
of our age, which is specially seeking for reunion and combination; 
but in any case it seems impossible to justify a forcible division of 
the Church of England, and the creation of a new Caurch by Act of 
Parliament against the wish of its members. The new Church of 
Wales would be the creation of statute, and, though nominally dis- 
established, would be in a more real sense than the Church of 
England established by Act of Parliament. 

It seems doubtful if the provisions of the Bill are sufficient to enable 
the new Church to be formed. The sole powers for this are contained 
in the fifteenth section, which authorises the bishops, clergy, and 
laity of the Church in Wales to hold synods and elect representatives, 
but makes no provision as to the mode in which the laity are to 
be represented in the synod, and does not give to any authority, 
either ecclesiastical or civil, the right to make the necessary arrange- 
ments for holding the synod or determining the many questions 
which must necessarily arise. If, however, a synod should be held 
and the Church brought into existence, it seems difficult to see how 
such a mode of forming a Christian Church can commend itself to 
Nonconformists, who believe that a Church should consist of real, and 
not merely nominal, Christians, and should be the result of a voluntary 
act. 

A second fundamental objection to the Bill is that it provides for 
the incorporation of the Welsh Church, vesting in it all the eccle- 
siastical property. As has been pointed out above, the Church of 
England is not a corporation, and has consequently very small funds. 
The tithes and almost all the ecclesiastical property are held by par- 
ticular corporations for the benefit of parishes or particular cathedrals 
or churches. This has prevented the evils which in other countries 
have arisen from over-wealthy churches and monastic orders. 

The Bill proposes to alter this in the case of Wales and to create 
there a great corporation for the whole principality, which, even if 
disendowed, would soon acquire great wealth, since all other cccle- 
siastical corporations are to be dissolved. The difference between 
the episcopal Churches and other denominations would, it seems 
probable, be accentuated rather than lessened, and the evils now ‘ 
found in the establishment be revived, without its countervailing 
advantages. Nonconformists will do well to consider before they 
accept such a Bill as likely in reality to forward the objects which 
they have so long had at heart. 

H. M. Bompas. 








ACTING: AN ART.! 


My immediate purpose is not so much to deal with the existing 
classification of the Fine Arts as to add to the recognised number 
one other, the Art of Acting—that art which Voltaire spoke of as 
“the most beautiful, the most difficult, the most rare.” The claim 
that I make is purely a technical one, for the thing itself has long 
ago been done. The great bulk of thinking—and unthinking— 
people accept Acting as one of the Arts; it is merely for a formal 
and official recognition of the fact that I ask. The people, who 
are the students of life, have learned their lesson, and perhaps the 
professors should now learn it also. In the face of the widespread 
influence of the stage of to-day and its place in the thoughts and 
hearts of the people, it would seem about as necessary to vindicate 
acting as an art as it would be to justify the existence of the air 
we breathe or the sunshine which makes life joyous; but when 
we find that up to now the records are deficient we should, I think, 
endeavour to have them completed. Even so widely sympathetic 
a writer as Taine by inference excludes acting when he speaks of 
“the five great arts of poetry, sculpture, painting, architecture, and 
music’’; and sometimes lesser minds than his use the general 
omission to classify acting as amongst the higher organized efforts 
of man, as a means of perpetually assailing this particular craft and 
those who follow it ; recalling an eccentric and intolerant time, when 
it was said against Shakespeare that he had never been to Court, 
and against Moliére’s memory that his body had been denied full 
Christian burial. Official recognition of anything worthy is a good, 
or at least a useful thing. It isa part, and an important part, of 
the economy of the State; if it is not, of what use are titles and 
distinctions, names, ribbons, badges, offices, in fact all the titular 
and sumptuary ways of distinction ? Systems and courts, titles and 
offices, have all their part in a complex and organized civilisation, 
and no man and no calling is particularly pleased at being compelled 
to remain outside a closed door. 

Acting is a part of human nature. It is originally nature’s own 
method of education in the earliest stages ; and its purposeful orga- 
nization is like that of any other organization—an Art. Out of their 
heightening civilisation the Greeks evolved and formulated a drama, 

(1) A lecture given at the Royal Institution, on Friday afternoon, February Ist, 
1895, 
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and it was due to acting that they did so, for had there been no 
stage there had been no drama, for the efforts of their poets had 
been made in some other form and manifested in some other way. 
As I make a claim I should like to justify it; and I shall therefore 
try to show from accepted sources that acting is in all ways and 
under all conditions within the bounds set down as the bounds of 
art ; that it satisfies all conditions given ; and that it has aims, pur- 
poses and objects in common with all the arts already classified. It 
would at the first seem that the single logical axiom “ the whole is 
greater than its part’ would be sufficient to prove to common satis- 
faction, that systematic effort of a complex kind, which embraced 
all the less complex efforts already classified as arts, would be of 
necessity itself, an art. Let me, however, begin at the very begin- 
ning, and step by step prove that argument whose conclusion I 
venture to recommend to you—the place of acting amongst the 
cosmic arts. 

Dr. Johnson, who certainly did not limit his definitions for the 
purposes of disputation, but made them as liberal and all-embracing 
us possible—and who had himself no high reverence for the play- 
house, when he rather characteristically said to David Garrick, 
‘‘Punch, sir, has no feelings’’—defined “ Art” as “the power of 
doing something not taught by nature and instinct ” ; that is, nature 
and instinct give power and can suggest, but art must teach how 
the power istobe used. Dr. Johnson also quotes South: “ properly, 
un habitual knowledge of certain rules and maxims by which a man 
is governed and directed in his actions.” The philologists define the 
word as we have it as coming through the Latin from the Greek. 
In this language the root word means “to join” or “ to fit” ; so 
that broadly, the artist, in the original meaning of the word, comes 
under the definition of a skilled workman. Surely it is not too 
much to ask for the actor that he be placed within this category. 

As the world progressed in power and knowledge, and as life 
became more complex, work became differentiated, and the termi- 
nology became enlarged ; there became degrees in the skill required 
for the doing of work of many kinds, and there came a diminutive 
to the word “artist ” to meet the want—the “ artisan ’’—the artist- 
labourer rather than the fine-artist. Thus, by common consent, the 
term Artist became the distinctive right of those workers who 
wrought in the higher branches of their various crafts and callings. 
In our day, with its myriad manifestations of work, we have names 
for all grades generally applied—from the “hand ” who works 
mechanically on the farm, on shipboard, or in the mill, to the 
‘artist’? who still maintains his position as the exponent of the 
highest organized effort—in fact, of what we call the “fine” arts. 
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And it is to this category that I venture to affirm that acting 
belongs. 

And here, before we consider what is the “ differentia ” or essen- 
tial condition of a work of fine art, Jet me point out that art in any 
of its phases does not deal with the original conception or creation 
of ideas. The Greek language, whence we derived the word, had a 
completely different word to express the originator of ideas—the 
word creator, or maker—the poet, as we call him to this day. The 
functions of these two, the poet and the artist, are entirely different, 
and their work can be dissociated. Homer, the poet, conceived 
his thoughts and gave them utterance, but the fashion in which 
he moulded them in giving them birth was the work of art. 
When others declaimed his verses so as to give forth their mighty 
roll and rhythm, the fashion of their speech was the work of art. 
When, later on, the sculptors modelled the forms of the gods and 
heroes, as Homer described them, translating the thoughts of the 
poet into graceful form, whose inner significance men could under- 
stand, this was the work of the artist too. It was no detraction 
from the merit of the work as work of art, that the sculptor set forth 
Homer’s ideas and not his own. Nay, more, when a sculptor, when 
Homer’s name was a great tradition, gave forth what appeared to 
be his image, was this less a work of art because it professed to 
represent a real man, and not a creation of the sculptor’s mind ? 

What, then, is it which is in common with poetry, music, sculp- 
ture, painting P—It is the knowledge of the powers of nature, and 
the systematization of them in such a way that effects may be 
recurrent as required. Hear Alexander Pope on the subject :— 


‘¢ These Rules of old discover’d not devis’d, 
Are Nature still, but Nature methodiz’d ; 
Nature, like Liberty, is but restrain’d 
By the same laws which first herself ordain’d.” 


And again :— 


‘* All Nature is but Art unknown to thee.” 


If we, then, broadly define art as the systematization of natural 
powers, wherein may we find the limitation of “ fine” as applied to 
the arts? M. Taine, in his exhaustive treatise on The Philosophy 
of Art, says that if we “ succeed in defining Nature, and in marking 
the conditions of existence of each art, we then possess a complete 
explanation of the Fine Arts, and of art in general, that is to say, 
a philosophy of the Fine Arts—what is called an esthetic sys- 
tem.” And he goes on to say that this «sthetic system—the 
science of the beautiful—*“ imposes no precepts, but ascertains and 
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verifies laws.” . . . That she “has sympathies for every form of 


art.” ... That “she accepts them as so many manifestations of 
human intelligence.”’ He then proceeds :— 


‘‘Tt is plain that a statue is meant to imitate accurately an animated human 
form, that a picture is intended to portray real persons in real attitudes, house 
interiors and landscape, such as nature provides. It is no less evident that a 
drama or romance attempts to represent faithfully, characters, actions, and 
conversations, and to furnish as vivid and as accurate impressions of them as is 
possible.” 


He thus sums up his examination of the nature of a work of 
art :— 


‘We have discovered a loftier aim for art, which thus becomes the work of 
intelligence, and no longer merely that of hand.” 


Here, then, we get some idea of that which constitutes a work of 
art as a work of “ fine’ art—intelligence on the part of the artist. 
Whereas the object of art generally and broadly is to imitate, to 
conform to a model, the object of fine art is to compose or select 
intelligently, to exercise that selective faculty which the Professor 
goes on to show is a higher function of nature as well as of man. 
And thus far it cannot be denied that acting, which certainly re- 
quires intelligence, still remains in the category of the Arts as thus 
limited. : 

But there is a fuller limitation set forth by M. Taine. It is not 
enough that the work imitate nature faithfully, and that the imita- 
tion be selective for particular purposes, and intelligent. It must 
not be content with faithfulness as to detail—it must grasp essential 
character. “In Nature,” he says, “essential character is simply 
dominant ; it is the aim of art to render it predominant. It moulds 
real objects, but it does not mould them completely. . . . Man is 
sensible of this deficiency, and to remove it he has invented art.” 

Surely this truth in Acting needs no defence! Nay, in the prac- 
tice of the art it has at times grown to be an evil; for exaggeration 
of a type of good or evil—of passion—of emotion of any kind, has 
to be purposely avoided by judicious players, who realise that the 
expression of emotion must be complex though it be dominated by 
one phase. Shakespeare, speaking in Hamlet’s voice, himself pointed 
out the evil :— 


‘« In the very torrent, tempest, and, as I may say, whirlwind of passion you 
must acquire and beget a temperance that may give it smoothness.” 


And thus far Acting keeps well within the bounds of Art as fixed. 
But there is a still further limitation, for M. Taine, in leaving the 
work of art to consider the artist, says :— 
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«There is one gift indispensable to all artists. . . . If it is wanting in them 
they are nothing but copyists and mechanics. In confronting objects the 
artist must experience original sensation ; the character of objects strikes him 
powerfully, and the result must be a strong, deep, personal impression.” 


“Look,” says Polonius of the player, “look whether he has not 
turned his colour, and has tears in’s eyes.” Surely that which was 
taken by Shakespeare as typical of the poor Player of Wittenberg 
may be allowed to the cultured schools of England, of France, and 
of Germany. 

Thus far we find applicable to acting the principles of art laid 
down by two philosophic critics—one a poet of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, imbued with all the culture and wisdom of classic lore, the 
translator of Homer, the familiar of the works of Plato and Aris- 
totle; and the other the exponent of the modern scientific school of 
philosophy, a professor par excellence of the plastic arts. We find 
that what is essential to poetry, to music, to sculpture, to painting, 
is also essential to acting. Where, then, is the proof that acting is 
not one of the sister arts? What is there in it that disqualifies it 
from holding a place amongst them ? To assert such a thing is to 
assume the attitude of Cinderella’s sisters in the fairy tale. Let me 
offer a suggestion in the shape of a logical problem. 

Hogarth painted a picture of David Garrick at a moment of his 
life and in such a way that all who ever saw him recognise the pro- 
totype of a certain historical character. No one denies—can deny— 
that this is a work of art. Now Shakespeare wrote a play in which 
Richard III. is a character. Can any one deny that this is a work 
of art? Garrick, in his playing, appeared on the stage in such 
wise that those who saw him knew that the man before them was 
the man Garrick, whilst at the same time he seemed by many signs 
and in many ways to be the image, copy—what you will—of 
Shakespeare’s Richard III., though Garrick gave his Shakespeare 
adulterated with Cibber. Yet Garrick’s work in producing this im- 
pression was, we are to be told, not a work of art. Why it was not 
so I leave those to say who assert that acting is not an art. But let 
me point out to such that they will have this difficulty to encounter 
—if Garrick’s purposed labour was not the exercise of an art, what 
was it? If the product of such purposed labour was not a work of 
art, what was it? The poet Shakespeare conceived a thought, the 
artist Shakespeare worked it out into dramatic form—the actor Gar- 
rick translated the poet’s thought, as given in the artist’s words, into 
something which the public who saw and heard recognised. The 
painter Hogarth took the image which he saw—Shakespeare’s idea 
and Garrick’s form transmuted by something not an art toa visible 
and tangible shape—and fixed it on his canvas for future ages to see 
and admire. What, then, was it that broke the chain of intentional 
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effort that led from Shakespeare’s imagination to Hogarth’s canvas ? 
Where is the flaw in this intellectual lode ? By what quip or crank 
of thought are we asked to deny that one alone of these varied steps 
in the crystallization of a thought is not ruled by Art—and that one, 
man’s intelligent use of the powers nature has given him? Which 
denial reminds one of the butcher who asked whether Edmund Kean 
spoke the character of Othello out of his own head or learnt it from 
a book; and on being told the state of the case, exclaimed against 
paying to hear a man repeat what every man able to read could do 
as well for himself. 

The only reasons for acting not being an art that I have ever heard 
alleged, are that it is simply imitative or mimetic, that it does not 
create, that it does not last, and that it is not exercised with materials 
such as are used in the other arts. The second of these has been 
disposed of by the simplest examination of the word in its philolo- 
gical aspect. Let us examine the first. At the beginning I deny 
that the statement is correct. But even if it were true—true in the 
plainest and baldest way—this would not remove it from the cate- 
gory where for positive reasons we have placed it, and for negative 
reasons left it. All art is mimetic, and even M. Taine speaks of 
“the three imitative arts of sculpture, painting, and poetry.” And 
I think that, as I shall try to show later, we may add music to’ the 
category. The function of art is to do and not to create—it is to 
make to seem, and not to make to be, for to make to be is the 
creator’s work, 

Now as to this question of imitation. The artist wishes to pro- 
duce—to produce what? Does the sculptor take his clay and the 
painter his brush and pigment and canvas, and the poet his pen and 
paper, and set to work to produce a vague something which will 
grow into the seeming of a real thing as he goes on? Such an idea 
is ridiculous. The artist intends, and must intend, to carry outa 
thought. It need not have originated in his own mind, but it must 
be there, howsoever begotten or received. To try to realise an image 
existing in one’s own brain so that it may become apparent to the 
senses of others, is the work of all art; and it is because the outline 
in plastic art has to be exact—because its merit is judged by organs 
of mechanical accuracy, that it is necessary to reduce to exactness 
consonant with the realities of life, the vagueness of imagination, 
aided by the emotions. Inasmuch as words allow of greater com- 
plexity of thought than do tangible and visible things, so much 
freer is the poet or writer of any kind in the exercise of his art. 
When Shelley, in his Prometheus Unbound, describes Demogorgon 
“‘a tremendous gloom,” he conveys an idea that cannot be conveyed 
adequately by any pictorial art. The blackest shadows of Rem- 
brandt or Constable would be like sunshine beside the vague idea in 
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the mind of the reader of these words who has an imagination to 
understand them. It is this necessity for exactness which compels 
the constant study of nature on the part of all artists. There can be 
no higher aim than to reproduce nature — nature shorn of such 
external accidents as would distract the mind of the spectator— 
nature epitomised and yielding her secret meaning. What is there 
in works of genius, howsoever they may be represented, which touches 
the heart with emotion? We feel it as we gaze on the beauty which 
Canova wrought in marble, which Raphael and Velasquez and Van- 
dyke and Reynolds and Gainsborough depicted on canvas, which 
Michael Angelo piled up to the dome of St. Peter’s—or as we listen to 
the tender strains of Mozart, the sad witchery of Mendelssohn, or the 
tempestuous force of Wagner. And yet the roots—the archetypes 
of all these have lived—not perhaps in the cognate form in which 
they are known to us—but as elemental facts which the skill and 
wisdom of man have garnered and treasured and used to these noble 
ends, The eyes of the sculptor and the painter beheld at some time 
the elements of the beauties which they reproduced. The architect 
found his ideals in the rising stems and sweeping branches of the 
forest aisles or mayhap in the piling up of sunset clouds. And as to 
the music, every note of it is to be found in nature's choral forees— 
that mighty gamut of creation which rises from the tiniest whisper 
of whirring wings in the insect world, through the sighing of the 
night wind, the crackle of swaying corn, the roar of falling water, 
and the mighty voice of the sounding sea, up to the hiss of the 
lightning flash and the crash of the thunderbolt. Who, then, is 
the truest artist ? He it is who best realises these myriad beau- 
ties and bounties of nature, and who best reproduces them so that 
others may understand the emotion which they have created in 
him ; and beside these truths of nature all lower things must stand 


back abashed. 


‘* Earth outgrows the mythic fancies 
Sung beside her in her youth, 
And these debonair romances 
Sound but dull beside the truth. 
Pheebus’ chariot-course is run: 
Look up, poets, to the sun! 


‘‘ Truth is fair: should we forego it ? 
Can we sigh right for a wrong ? 
God Himself is the best Poet, 
And the Real is His song. 
Sing His truth out fair and full, 
And secure His beautiful!” 


So speaks the poet, Elizabeth Barrett Browning. And what says 
the master-poet, Shakespeare ?— 
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‘‘O’erstep not the modesty of nature; for anything so overdone is from the 
purpose of playing, whose end, both at the first and now, was and is, to hold, 
as ’twere, the mirror up to nature: to show virtue her own feature, scorn her 
own image and the very age and body of the time his form and pressure.” 


Perhaps I may here quote Talma’s words on the actor’s art, 
since they seem to illuminate, from an actor’s standpoint, the appli- 
cability of all the rules which Taine has given : 


‘The actor, in the first place, by repeated exercises, enters deeply into the 
emotions, and his speech acquires the accent proper to the situation of the 
personage he has to represent. This done, he goes to the theatre not only to 
give theatrical effect to his studies, but also to yield himself to the spontaneous 
flashes of his sensibility and all the emotions which it involuntarily produces 
in him. What does he then do? In order that his inspirations may not be 
lost, his memory, in the silence of repose, recalls the accent of his voice, the 
expression of his features, his action—in a word, the spontaneous workings of 
his mind, which he had suffered to have free course, and, in effect, everything 
which in the moments of his exaltation, contributed to the effects he had pro- 
duced. His intelligence then passes all these means in review, connecting them 
and fixing them in his memory to re-employ them at pleasure in succeeding 
representations. . . . By this kind of labour the intelligence accumulates and 
preserves all the creations of sensibility.” 


Let me supplement this with the words of a famous American 
critic of the past—Thomas R. Gould. 


‘* Not with his usual vision of the germs and processes of genius did Lamb 
write, that an actor is an imitator of the signs and terms of passion. An actor 
of the understanding, a sensil/e actor, indeed, always takes this method; an 
imaginative actor, never. One takes the words of the text, reasons upon, and 
infers the meaning, and so extracts the character. The result of this method, 
however carefully and comprehensively employed, is at best but an abstract 
induction, having something of the aspect of reality, but automatic, and with- 
out the breath of life. The other looks into a great creation, as if passing 
into a real presence; is filled and atmosphered by its spirit ; listens to its 
language as to a living voice; is brought into intimate relations with the 
springs of its being; and conceives it in unity by the power of a brooding and 
recreative imagination. 

** And unto this power, because ‘it cometh not with observation,’ but tran- 
scends the understanding, because it is vital and life-giving, and elevates 
Acting from a mimetic into an imaginative art, subordinating the compara- 
tive intellect to its higher and self-justified laws, we feel bound to give, with a 
considerate and responsible decision, the sacred name of ‘ Genius.’ ”’ 


I have myself heard a great actress say when coming off the 
stage :—‘‘I could not act to-night!” Of course she had acted well 
—her art was too good to fail her—what she meant was that on 
that particular occasion she felt herself without inspiration or ecstasy 
—that force which must be behind every great personal effort. 

Perhaps these examples may serve to point how the art of acting 
complies with Taine’s idea as to the necessity of the artist experienc- 
ing “ original sensation.” 

Now as to endurance of impression, is it to be seriously put forth 
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by any one as an argument that art ceases to be art, because its 
work does not endure? There are two questions here involved, 
first as to what is endurance, and second, what method of record 
does it require. The life of all things of the world is bounded by 
time, and the many accidents and disasters which are time’s agents 
of destruction. Surely of all materials in which art can work, 
marble, and brick, and metal are the most enduring; and yet the 
works wrought in them pass away. With the Parthenon and the 
Colosseum in ruins, and the great temples of the gods obliterated ; 
with the works of Praxiteles and Phidias, almost unseen by any eye 
in their perfect beauty, with the wilderness of Benvenuto’s marvels, 
mainly long ago reduced to chaos in the melting pot ; with Apelles, 
a name, and even the names of the host of his compeers forgotten, 
who is to say that works of art need immortality in order that the 
labour to which they were due may be classed as art, or the labourers 
as artists’ Where are now those mighty works of man’s art which 
came to be known as the “Seven Wonders of the World” ? Where 
are the Pyramids—mighty wrecks whereon Time has set his hand 
—the sole survivors of all the wonders of yore? Where is the 
mighty city, Babylon, with its walls and temples and gardens P— 
gone! Where is the mighty statue of Olympian Jove, the triumph 
of Phidias?—gone! Where is the Temple of Diana?—gone! 
Where is the Mausoleum of Artemisia?—gone! Where is the 
Pharos of Alexandria ?—gone. Where is the Colossus of Rhodes ? 
—gone! Aye, and gone with them millions of art-works by 
myriads of workers in countless ages—men now nameless, but once 
full of honour and whose work was and is placed in the existing 
category of the arts. 

So much for length of endurance; but what of its records? Are 
the works only to exist and not the memory of them? Must a 
record be written or graven in iron or marble ; or is it sufficient 
that it lives from mouth to mouth till the very cause of its memory 
be forgotten? Nay, more; we ourselves have only memories to 
help us in our daily life, for what is all education but organized 
memery ? The efforts of plastic art which throughout our lives we 
have seen and loved are seldom before us, but take their place in 
memory, beside the fleeting visions which pass before us on the stage. 
Is not Roscius a name that lives in history, though he was neither 
poet, nor sculptor, nor painter, nor architect, nor musician? It 
would be foolish to say that a work is not a work of art because it 
has not permanent existence in material shape. If this be a condi- 
tion of art, then on the destruction of a work the worker ceases to 
have been an artist. All things are comparative, and we ourselves, 
who have only the span of a few years to live, cannot claim immor- 
tality for our work, 
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As to the medium in which the actor works, I would seriously 
ask if there is any one so benighted as to put it forth as an argu- 
ment. Was that lion which the sculptor wrought in butter for his 
patron’s table, less a work of art than the noble work of the dying lion 
hewn in the rock at Lucerne? Alas for the sculptor’s storied pathos 
if this be so! for already time and weather have set their canker- 
ing hands upon the work. Was the shepherd lad’s drawing on the 
rock as he tended his sheep, less by its nature a work of art, than 
when he painted altar pieces in the later years? Were the painters 
before the Van Eycks less artists than their successors, because in 
default of better mordants, they had to use unpleasant materials to 
fix their pigments? Why it is the sculptor himself who works in 
the common clay, and it is his labourer who chisels out the marble 
statue, from the clay model of his master. Why then should it be 
any barrier to work being the work of art, because its elements are 
the most complex known to man, and the tools in use no mere work 
of the hands of man, but the noblest powers and qualities given by 
God—the power of sympathy, the force of passion, the earnestness 
of conscious effort ? 

The old professors have counted music amongst the arts. Let me 
ask them a few questions relating to it. Is the art confined to the 
composer, or is it shared by the interpreter? If the former, why is 
it not enough to print the score, and let men read for themselves; 
it would save much labour, much expense. Wherein, with regard 
to composition, is the limitation of art, since counterpoint is a science 
and melody an inspiration? Was there no art, in the interpretation 
of his score by Paganini, by Liszt, by Rubinstein—or is all the 
delicate and endless variety which an executant alone can give, to 
pass as an artless labour? But if the term artist as applied to 
music, be not a limitation to the composer, wherein does the inter- 
preter of written music symbols, who can convey their meaning 
through quite another sense, differ from the actor, who is also an 
interpreter of written symbols, but of more infinite complexity, and 
with ever-varying hidden depth? If the actor’s words and motions 
go forth upon the empty air artless, what becomes of the sweet vibra- 
tions of the musician’s art? and if the interpreter of the composer’s 
scrip be an artist, whosoever may be the medium of his creating the 
necessary vibrations by any work of man’s hands, how much more 
artist is the singer who uses that most complete and capable instru- 
ment—the human voice. Grant the singer to be an artist, then 
where is the point of difference from the actor, who, also with end- 
less modulations of voice, has to convey the myriad phases of thought 
and passion ? 

‘* The actor's effort is primarily to reproduce the ideas of the author’s brain, 
to give them form, and substance, and colour, and life, so that those who behold 
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the action of a play may, so far as can be effected, be lured into the fleeting 
belief that they behold reality.” 


Truly the actor’s work embraces all the arts. He must first have 
the gift or faculty of acting—a power which is as much a gift as 
that of power to paint or to mould—and whose ordered or regulated 
expression is the function of art. His sympathy must then realise 
to himself the image in the poet’s mind, and by the exercise of his 
art use his natural powers to the best advantage. His form and 
emotions are, in common with the sculptor’s work, graceful and pur- 
poseful; his appearance and expression heightened by costume and 
pictorial preparation, are in common with the work of the painter, 
and wrought in a certain degree by the same means and to the same 
ends: his speaking is in common with the efforts of the musician— 
to arouse the intelligence by the vibrations and modulations of 
organized sound. Was it by chance, or inspiration, or out of the 
experience of a life amongst the arts that the poet Campbell wrote: 





‘* How ill can Poetry express 
Full many a tone of thought sublime ; 
And Painting, mute and motionless, 
Steals but a glance of time ; 


‘* But by the mighty Actor wrought 
Illusion’s perfect triumph’s come ; 
Verse ceases to be airy thought, 
And Sculpture to be dumb.” 


Acting may be evanescent, it may work in the media of common 
nature, it may be mimetic like the other arts, it may not create, 
any more than does the astronomer or the naturalist, but it can live, 
and can add to the sum of human knowledge, in the ever-varying 
study of man’s nature by man, and its work can, like the six out of 
the seven wonders of the world, exist as a great memory. 

Henry Irvine. 
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LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL. 


Tuts generation can have scarcely witnessed a public man who, 
while perpetuating in his character and career not a few of the most 
marked traditions and features of his house, reflected also throughout 
his whole course so many of the more conspicuously idiosyncratic 
tendencies of his era and environment. Politically and morally, in 
his personality not more than by birth, a scion of the conqueror of 
Blenheim ; the brilliant frondeur whose early departure eclipsed the 
gaiety of St. Stephen’s on its opening day, seldom failed to remind us 
that by the side of his accomplished mother, with whom, as with his 
widow, the popular heart still throbs in sympathetic grief, the blood 
of Castlereagh ran in his veins. The most gifted and effective adept 
in Disraeli’s democratic Toryism, or rather the completer of the Dis- 
raelian idea, Randolph Churchill showed not infrequently, whether 
in his social or parliamentary manner or vocal tones, that he had 
inherited several of those traits and talents which, while they made 
Canning’s ancient foe the chief representative of the most reactionary 
school of political thought, made him also, notwithstanding his impe- 
rious temper, nearly the most successful manager during an eventful 
period whom, since the days of Lord North, the House of Commons 
had known. The erewhile leader of the “fourth party” which, 
often lightly spoken of during its existence, can boast a vigorous 
survival in the temper and tactics of the entire Conservative orga- 
nization as we now see it, was by a few years the junior of his elder 
brother, the late Duke of Marlborough, whom he resembled to a 
degree not generally recognised in several of the circumstances of 
his life, as well as in his lamentably premature death. When the 
penultimate head of the house of Churchill passed suddenly away 
just a decade since, the most preposterous rumours, probably now 
forgotten, were put into circulation, connecting the event with the 
instruments of Irish vengeance. His successor in the title was 
removed by a visitation scarcely less mysterious or unexpected. He 
had composed himself to sleep in his usual health; the next morn- 
ing the servant found his master breathless in bed. An autopsy was 
required to show that the eighth Duke of Marlborough had suc- 
cumbed to a rare and unsuspected form of heart disease, admitting 
of verification only when life was extinct. 

Both sons in some things reminded those who had known him of 
their father. The same fastidiousness in trifles, especially in every- 
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thing appertaining to the accommodations of their library and the 
equipments of their escritoire, showed itself alike in the parent and 
in his children. The consciousness of ducal association was perhaps 
more apt to display itself in Lord Randolph Churchill than a sense 
of the actual possession of ducal dignity was noticeable in his elder 
brother. But popular as were many of the sympathies of each, 
neither cared, perhaps, to be oblivious of his descent from the great 
captain of the eighteenth century. Yet, as had been the case 
previously with their progenitor, a simpler, more attractive, and in- 
teresting aspect to their temper was not wanting either to his brother 
or to Randolph Churchill himself. The latter had inherited from 
an earlier ancestor, who, as when Lord Blandford, proposed a House 
of Commons’ resolution in favour of electoral reform, strong senti- 
ments of political liberty. To the former, a less remote ancestor had 
bequeathed a decided taste for scientific experiments and mechanical 
pursuits. Neither Charles II., nor the present Lord Salisbury him- 
self, surpassed the late possessor of Blenheim in their passion for 
chemical experiment; while in the region of pure mathematics, 
the attainments of the duke transcended, probably, those of the 
marquis, most certainly those of the monarch. The vividest re- 
collection possessed by the present writer of the proprietor of a 
house where circumstances caused him to be a frequent visitor in 
years gone by, is, perhaps, not the least characteristic, and certainly 
deserves mention here. Just ten years since, during the late summer 
of 1885, the spacious park and the green gardens of the Woodstock 
palace were surrendered to regiments of little unwashed, ill-clothed 
waifs and strays, picked from the most densely populated and 
poverty-stricken slums at the East End. These children were the 
guests of the man who had been said to think of no pleasures but 
hisown. At his expense special trains from Paddington had con- 
veyed the small visitors hither, as, when the day’s outing was over, 
the same conveyances restored them to their parents, in charge, en 
route, of the religious ministers of different denominations, through 
whom the invitations were sent. Their host had provided bands of 
music, swings, merry-go-rounds. The whole scene was impressive 
as well as pathetic ; and when, towards the close of the afternoon, 
the musicians struck up the national anthem, in succession to the 
Churchill family melody, “Malbrook va-t-en guerre,” the duke’s 
parting words to his little friends left few eyes quite tearless amid 
the intensity and variety of emotions called forth by the occasion. 
Nor among the peasantry of the Oxfordshire hamlet, where his 
brother’s remains rest, is the eighth wearer of John Churchill’s straw- 
berry leaf held in less pleasant remembrance than by many of the 
dwellers in Whitechapel and Shoreditch. 
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As the last owner of Blenheim had inherited an estate whose 
revenues were overcharged by the immense expenditure on an 
establishment almost too great for a subject, so, when shortly after 
the death of Lord Beaconstield, Randolph Churchill began to play a 
foremost part in parliamentary politics, he found himself by dint of 
his own gifts, not less than by a combination of rare opportunities, in 
a fair way of succeeding to the leadership of a politically insolvent 
Conservatism, that had gradually lost all invigorating or energising 
ideas. His experience of transatlantic travel, his American interests 
and associations, had quickened those sympathies with whatever was 
great, striking, sensational, which formed a large part of his compo- 
sition in one who, when in health, was constitutionally impatient of 
quiescence, and physically, not more than morally, avid of change, 
Libya was said by Tacitus ever to be producing something fresh. 
The civilisation of the New World is in perpetual parturition of 
phenomena unprecedentedly great. It may well, indeed, be that 
not a little of the passion for show, splendour, glitter, luxury, and 
glare, so prominent in the strange composite of nineteenth-century 
taste, has been developed inthe Old World from its increased con- 
tact with that which Columbus discovered. Nor can one conceive 
that Randolph Churchill could have been a Conservative in the days 
and school of Perceval, any more than it was possible that he should 
remain a mechanically obedient follower of Sir Stafford Northcote— 
the statesman who, of all others in our age, has shown the closest 
likeness to the blameless victim of Bellingham’s bullet. 

No combination of circumstances could have made Lord Randolph 
Churchill that which the first Sir Robert Peel at one time actually 
was, Which Mr. Disraeli at another period tried to appear—the 
leader of the English country gentlemen. Their troubles from 
small estates heavily dipped by family mortgages, from rent-rolls 
diminished by foreign competition with agricultural produce, 
touched no responsive chord in a breast whose sentiments were far 
from sluggish. I am not aware that during his brief tenure of 
official power he was ever approached by the representatives of the 
order now spoken of. Had such a deputation waited on him, one 
can fancy the courteous, but rather abstracted air with which, after 
listening to the tale of the havoc wrought by free tariff, the desola- 
tion to British corn growers and stock breeders caused by unlimited 
importation from the wheat-fields and pastures of Europe or of the 
far West, Lord Randolph Churchill would have abstained from any 
platitudes identifying the squires of England with the nation’s back- 
bone, and might have expressed his regret at being unable to put back 
the hands of the political clock, or would probably have referred, 
in tones of mock gravity, the gentlemen before him to the methods 
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found by Villiers, Bright, and Cobden so effective in organizing the 
Repeal of the Corn Laws. The greatly suffering lords of the land, 
not of the highest social cegree, might perhaps next politely have 
been told to organize and agitate for the annulment of the popular 
legislation, itself effected by agitators and organizers. Finally the 
minister doubtless would have assured his visitors that when they 
had generated a solid body of popular opinion friendly to their 
views, and when the country was ripe for a fresh social revolution, 
he should be happy to confer with the gentlemen again. Such, 
indeed, stripped of its diplomatic phraseology and official periphrases, 
has been actually the reply given by the Marquis of Salisbury to a 
similar suggestion. Lord Randolph would have put the matter 
differently, but the answers’ gist would have been the same. Ours 
is essentially the epoch of great concerns. Small shop-keepers are 
daily being swallowed up by trading capitalists, who, in their turn, 
develop their businesses into joint-stock companies. Lord Randolph 
Churchill was a parliamentarian to the backbone ; a true political 
descendant of the stock which gave us the Eliots, the Pyms, the 
Hampdens, but his mind was congenitally sensitive to the idea of 
the grand scale in the sense of extended area or scope, and pro- 
foundly impressed by its concrete manifestations. Nor were scien- 
tific and mechanical proclivities, like those possessed by his brother, 
the elder son, wanting in the nature or even the pastimes of the 
younger. Lord Randolph Churchill always retained his fondness 
for the study of models and patents, while in his leisure hours he was 
never employed more happily than in the taking to pieces and the 
putting together again of the works of watches. Whether to Lord 
Salisbury at Hatfield, or to his sometime lieutenant, may belong the 
distinction of having first availed himself for domestic purposes of 
the electric light, Ido not know; but that Lord Randolph Churchill, 
in his residence at Connaught Place, was among the earliest, if not 
actually the earliest, of Tyburnian householders to localise that 
illuminant beneath his roof, is historically certain. 

The same scientific disposition was not wanting in his political 
studies. To say that Lord Randolph Churchill’s was not an encyclo- 
pedic mind, or that his speeches were less adapted for Mechanics’ 
Institute audiences than the discourses of some of his contemporaries, 
is merely to say that the identity of the man was not merged in that of 
the lecturer. But although he may have seldom studied to make his 
speeches upon any occasion didactic rather than declamatory ; though, 
as the penultimate Lord Derby might have remarked, they were 
cast generally in the pra-scientific mould, it is an entire misconcep- 
tion of the man and his methods to suppose that any of his addresses 
in Parliament, or out of it, were delivered without considerable, and 
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often laborious preparation. Few politicians ever excelled him in 
the art and capacity of reading up a subject quickly, or of mastering 
its main points thoroughly. 

If ever a man’s library was the index to his mind; if it could truly 
be said of Lord Lytton, at Knebworth, by a contemporary who knew 
well both the house and its owner, in an epigram too long for 
quotation, wf dominus domus est, the remark was applicable equally 
to the master of the pretty house near the Marble Arch, whose bow 
windows, on the side where was the proprietor’s study, commanded 
a clear view right across Hyde Park. Blue books and yellow books, 
with no allusion to the historic Whig quarterly, or to Mr. John 
Lane’s crocus-coloured trimestrial from Bodley’s Head, lined the 
shelves of this systematically industrious apartment. When Ran- 
dolph Churchill was not for a special purpose mastering the contents 
of those cerulean tomes periodically presented to parliament, he was 
probably relaxing his mind over one of the fictions in primrose covers, 
imported in such large quantities from the other side of the Straits 
of Dover. Cherbuliez was a prime favourite, and in earlier days 
the two brothers, the duke and the parliamentarian, passed many a 
merry hour over the inimitably ludicrous satire on bourgeois respect- 
ability, ‘‘ Monsieur et Madame Cardinal”; for here it may be 
mentioned that both of them were excellent French scholars—the 
father of the present wearer of the Marlborough coronet speaking 
with a purer Parisian accent than almost any other Englishman of 
his time, unless, perhaps, it be the sitting member for King’s Lynn, 
Mr. T. G. Bowles. It was the “chic” thing to know French as 
that language is discoursed by the Gaul himself, therefore Lord 
Randolph Churchill had mastered, in most of its intricacies, that 
diplomatically universal, but still supremely difficult tongue. It 
was traditionally orthodox for a member of the House of Commons 
not so entirely to discard his Eton lore as to be unable to pointa 
sentiment or embellish a phrase by an adaptation from the text book 
of the “ Remove ”; therefore Lord Randolph Churchill was able, 
upon occasion, as when contrasting his own humble abode with the 
glittering Grosvenor Place mansion of Mr. W. H. Smith, to declaim, 
with a schoolboy’s mock pomposity, the famous “non ebur neque 
aureum”’ stanzas, provoking an approving laugh throughout the 
senate, in which no one joined more heartily than the simple-minded 
and chivalrous object of the satire, or with more marked merriment 
than Mr. Gladstone himself. The inquiries made, and the letters 
written by the Liberal veteran during Lord Randolph’s last illness, 
will, perhaps, for the first time, have told his countrymen how 
genuine was the ex-premier’s admiration for his youngest, and most 
relentless, assailant. Of that sentiment, as shown in society by the 
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late Liberal leader, a curious instance recurs to me. During a more 
or less ecclesiastical debate, the member for Woodstock had spoken 
‘of the great Alexandrian father, laying a somewhat suspicious stress 
upon the all but final “i,’’ so that he seemed to have cited “ Origen.” 
When, at a dinner party the same evening, this pronunciation was 
criticised, Mr. Gladstone surprised his listeners by remarking that 
Lord Randolph was not likely to make a false quantity, and that, 
as a matter of fact, there was a great deal to be said in favour of his 
lordship’s accentuation of the proper noun designating the author of 
the Hexapla. 

Dr. Johnson, studying the Dutch language in his old age, found 
it very useiul to “grind his intellects upon.” Sir John Gorst’s 
captain had a cognate partiality for applying similar whetstones to 
his mental powers. In that connection, he exulted in acquiring, by 
days and weeks of right-down hard study of official documents and 
first authorities, the knowledge which would enable him to pit him- 
self against experts as formidable in their special departments as Mr. 
Shaw-Lefevre or Sir John Lubbock ; watching his occasion, and 
when it had arrived assailing them with the results of his patient 
research, sometimes to the real weakening of their argumentative 
position ; whether these dialectic onslaughts were made coram populo 
in the House of Commons, on a public platform, or in a private com- 
pany. As in his reading for the history schools at Oxford, so in the 
controversies for political existence, Lord Randolph Churchill never 
failed to extract the maximum of practical usefulness from each 
grain in every scruple of knowledge he had obtained. His first 
essay at periodical literature appeared, if I mistake not, under the 
title of “« Elijah’s Mantle” * in the Review by whose Editor’s courtesy 
these remarks are presented to the public. About the same time his 
deliverances on party politics and Opposition programmes excited 
marked attention in the columns of the Times, whose then editor, the 
late sagacious and accomplished Thomas Chenery, like his conspicu- 
ously competent successor, Mr. Buckle, recognised the reality of his 
correspondent’s popular power, the substantial justice of many of his 
criticisms, and the intellectual power prompting the tactics of the 
man in whom some of his journalistic critics affected to see only a 
shallow and not too responsible declaimer. From Mr. Disraeli Lord 
Randolph Churchill had acquired the habit of always having an eye 
to the Press. As with his chief, so with himself, his verbatim 
notes were ever at the stenographer’s disposal; while, like Mr. Dis- 
raeli, Lord Randolph Churchill, in the management and length of 
his periods, as well as their delivery, paid, it would seem, special 
regard to the gallery gentlemen’s requirements. In the oratory of 

(1) See Fortnightly Review, May, 1883. 
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both men the pocket-handkerchief played an important part as an 
auxiliary; from the method of its manipulation by the latter, not 
less than by the earlier speaker, the chroniclers of the Press knew 
when to be keenly on the alert for melodramatic effects, and when, 
during a few moments, their vigilance might be suspended. Just 
as Disraeli’s most finished manner—for instance, his speech on Dr, 
Kenealy’s motion, the most successful from the parliamentary stand- 
point of his later efforts, reproduced, in nearly equal degrees, the 
more stately manner of the earlier Westminster masters and the 
semi-conversational tone of Palmerston—so Lord Randolph Churchill 
seldom failed to remind intelligent hearers, not merely of the Young 
England leader in one or other of his aspects, but of Sir Edward 
Bulwer, whose speeches, not less than his writings, he had read and 
re-read with the same diligence as he had mastered Gibbon’s Full 
and Decline. 

But the note of modernness, as might be supposed, was at all 
points much more dominant in the member for South Paddington 
than in the member for Buckinghamshire. Lord Randolph Churchill, 
as a public man, might in some respects be compared, not inaptly, 
to Mr. Milner Gibson. The personal intimates of a former editor of 
Punch, Mr. Shirley Brooks, himself also the author, in the Quarterly 
Review, of the best picture of House of Commons oratory ever painted 
with pen, used to declare their friend’s notion of a holiday to be to 
take with him all the metropolitan prints of the day to some seaside 
resort; when arrived there, to buy up the local journals; and after- 
wards, with the society of a cigar box, to imprison himself in the best 
room available at the chief hotel, till he had mastered the whole stock 
of periodical literature and found himself at leisure to scent the ozone 
on the contiguous promenade. Ina different sphere Mr. Milner Gibson 
—a politician who deserves in the history of the nineteenth century 
progress, and will ultimately receive, a far higher place than has yet 
been awarded to him—merits, in the story of newspaper champion- 
ship, a position equal to the humorist of the Naggletons. Not 
merely by his efforts, often unaided on the front Liberal bench, to 
secure the repeal of the paper duties and a free broadsheet on a free 
breakfast table, but by the special prominence given in his speeches 
to the organized political criticism of the press, Milner Gibson, as 
well as by his and Mrs. Gibson’s hospitalities to representatives of 
the Fourth Estate, merits appreciative remembrance in the annals of 
nineteenth-century publicism. 

To the school, then, of Mr. Bright’s erewhile colleague, looked at 
in this light, did Lord Randolph Churchill emphatically belong. No 
man was better informed as to the pulse of provincial opinion at 
political crises than the Member of Parliament who, in his Hyde 
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Park library, received every country print of note, nor ever failed 
generally to master its contents. Here again a resemblance may be 
traced between the two brothers, both of whom, within a single 
twelvemonth, have been snatched away from loyal and loving friends. 
When, at his little house in Queen Anne’s Gate, the Duke of Marl- 
borough was not busy with his turning lathe, he divided his hours 
between scientific treatises and newspaper files, the latter being 
reinforced from every part of Europe where the printer’s art has 
been adapted to chronicling the events of the hour. Both brothers 
were equally fond of, and qualified to shine with no mean lustre in, 
intellectual society ; both never failed to give places of honour to 
intellectual guests; and both liked to be the entertainer rather than 
the entertained. While he was yet English Minister at Brussels, 
our to-day Ambassador to Berlin not infrequently found time to 
cross from Dover to Calais, that he might take his place at “ Bland- 
ford’s” dinner-table; even more frequent in his appearances was the 
accomplished diplomatist who, during Lord Lyons’ residence in the 
French capital, was our plenipotentiary’s alter ego, Mr. George 
Sheffield. If the first personage whom the gracious and amiable 
hostess, Lady Randolph, advanced to greet in the salon downstairs 
before dinner was served on the first floor, was Lord Dufferin or 
Viscount, now Field-Marshal, Wolseley, there was tolerably certain 
to be found also in the chamber some journalist not less well known 
than Mr. Edward Dicey, Mr. Chenery, or in succession to him, the 
gentleman who now wields so ably Jove’s thunderbolts in Printing 
House Square. 

The scion of John Churchill in his high-spirited ambition, and to 
some extent in his rather autocratic and provokingly aristocratic 
temper—Randolph Churchill was paramountly the true cosmopolite 
as well. Fred Burnaby, fresh from his ride to Khiva, was not less 
welcome to the Connaught Place ménage than the Marquis of Aber- 
gavenny newly arrived from Eridge, or that admirable election 
manager and skilled sportsman, seldom far distant from his noble 
friend, Mr. Markham Spofforth, of the Carlton Club, Pall Mall, and 
Victoria Street, Westminster. Ifthe present Prime Minister, in his 
capacity of patron of the late Mr. Samuel Ward, prince of bon 
vivants at Delmonico’s, king of the lobby at Washington, is the best 
friend whom the Yankee in London ever had, Lord Randolph 
Churchill’s services to the nation which, with good reason, had his 
love, were not less kindly and indefatigable than even Lord Rose- 
bery’s attentions to the late universally hailed “‘ Uncle Sam,” and 
any of that gentleman’s friends, That the well-bred, well-dressed 
stranger from the United States has made good his footing to such 
an extent as is the case to-day in Belgravia or Mayfair, is due 
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very much to Lord Randolph Churchill’s judicious and kindly 
example ; nor will the writer of these lines soon forget the almost 
boyish glee with which the politician whom in private it was his 
privilege to see so often, dwelt upon a forthcoming concert in, I 
think, St. James’s Hall, all the vocalists at which were to be 
American ladies, doubtless gifted as highly as the one whom he had 
induced to make England her home. 

No fuller or more brilliantly diversified existence has been led by 
any public man of our time than by the subject of these remarks, 
The consistent purpose of his whole life was to keep himself in touch 
with every section of national feeling ; to establish the iargest number 
possible of points of contact with the interests, the occupations, the 
businesses, even the pastimes of his countrymen. Lord Hartington, 
whose social tone and temper, above all whose patrician ‘“‘ morgue ” 
on social occasions of a mixed character may have reminded observers 
of Lord Randolph Churchill’s bearing under like circumstances, owes 
some at least of his popularity with the masses to his patronage of 
the turf. So, whatever the ethical significance of the fact, Palmer- 
ston and Derby had done before him ; so, too, in the latter part of 
his career, did Marlborough’s scion. As a matter of fact, at this 
point the fourteenth Earl of Derby, in the days when he was Lord 
Stanley, and a member of the popular chamber, might have been an 
exemplar, not only a predecessor of Randolph Churchill. One of 
the long disbanded “ fourth party ” who loved his chief not less 
loyally than he knew him well, our present Ambassador at Madrid, 
used to trace a resemblance, far perhaps from being wholly imaginary, 
between the terrible cornet of horse who eventually became Lord 
Chatham, and the nineteenth-century democratiser of Toryism, 
who at an earlier age than any Englishman, except only mighty 
Chatham’s mightier son, was installed as leader of the House of 
Commons. 

But, as any one who will study the careful portrait of Lord Stanley 
in the last volume of the Greville Memoirs will perceive, the features 
presented in common by the course and temper of Stanley on the 
one hand, of Churchill on the other, are far more numerous as well 
as striking than any casual aspects of identity discoverable between 
Mr. Disraeli’s quondam chief, Lord George Bentinck, and Lord 
Beaconsfield’s future pupil. To Randolph Churchill Newmarket held 
out the same sort of attractions which it had possessed for Edward 
Geoffrey Stanley ; it was a portion of the national life, well repaying 
a patriotic Englishman’s study; it was also an exciting dé/assement for 
a jaded parliamentarian, for which much earlier precedents than that 
of a Bentinck might be cited, namely, those of Eliot, Pym, Hampden, 
all lovers of horses, and even, as some one has recently discovered, 
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the great Oliver himself. For the same reason, Randolph Churchill 
was a fervent votary of the drama, and a frequent presence at 
London premiéres. In this connection I may be permitted to men- 
tion a little dinner party given some years ago in a private room at 
the Garrick Club by Mr. Henry Irving, the guests, in addition to the 
present writer, being the now Governor General of Canada, and the 
then “ fourth party’s ” intrepid captain. The versatility and range of 
information, if not the accuracy shown by the last-named, were worthy 
of Mr. Gladstone himself. ‘With our host he talked as one who 
cared for little but theatres, and in the dramatic repertory, nothing 
at all, except Shakespeare’s masterpieces or the Corsican Brothers. 
With Lord Aberdeen, who, if I mistake not, had, before they both 
went to their respective public foundations, been Churchill’s con- 
temporary at the historic Cheam private school, known as Tabor’s, 
he discoursed in the capacity of one whose attention had long been 
divided equally between Scotch ecclesiastical disputes, the “ana” of 
University College, Oxford, where the head of the Gordons had 
been an undergraduate, the worthies of Harrow School, whence that 
nobleman had proceeded thither. When, some years earlier, the 
actor had been in Dublin, where Lord Randolph was then assisting 
his mother in her administration of the Irish relief fund, he had, as 
he himself told me, a long conversation with Churchill on the sub- 
ject of the bard’s historical plays, and, to quote his own expression, 
was equally delighted and astounded at the accuracy and the tho- 
roughness with which his interlocutor had informed himself on the 
whole topic. In other departments of interest or learning, many 
examples, within my own personal knowledge, of the same kind, 
some of them recently recorded elsewhere, might be given. These, 
while they are decisive tributes to the activity of Randolph 
Churchill’s mind, as well as to the catholicity of his tastes, do also 
in some measure explain the early exhaustion of his energies and 
his lamentable loss to us before he had planted his foot on the 
threshold of middle age. With him the lance was ever in rest, the 
bow was always bent; he was perpetually drawing a new arrow 
from his quiver; while directly he had discharged it he prepared 
to bury yet another fresh shaft in his opponent—always at least as 
formidable a foe as he was himself. Lassitude, following on one 
kind of excitement, was relieved by recourse to excitement of 
another, and probably not less exacting, sort. The dauntless spirit 
and the wiry if not vigorous physique held out against this ordeal 
longer than could have been expected from an ordinary tenement 
of clay. 

In the academic calendar three years count for a generation. 
When the writer of these lines began his course on the Isis Lord 
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Randolph Churchill was still a boy in the playing-fields, but many 
authentic anecdotes of his undergraduateship reached the ears of 
his university seniors in London. Unlike many of his political 
opponents or colleagues, but, if I am not mistaken, like the present 
Prime Minister, Randolph Churchill, who, by-the-bye, took fair 
honours in the history schools, impressing fav ourably ' by his papers, 
the late Mr. E. A. Freeman, never attempted to interpose in the 
union debates, as assuredly he had not at Eton ever achieved distinc- 
tion in “pop.” The explanation i is easy, and reflects not discredit- 
ably upon its subject. The prestige of the discussion forum on the 
Isis is much greater with those who are ignorant of Oxford than it 
is with men who have been educated there. The union, as a debat- 
ing school, has, like other sports, punting on the river, riding with 
the drag, or driving the tandem, its cycles of popularity. In the 
age of Gladstone and Hallam the institution had been splendidly the 
vogue. A generation succeeded whose rhetorical luminaries were of 
inconsiderable magnitude, and whose minds were possessed with 
the collegiate as distinguished from the university idea. During 
Randolph Churchill’s Oxford residence the fickle fashion of the 
place decreed that its most active and shining spirits should seek to 
distinguish themselves more within the different societies to which 
they might be attached, respectively, than in the superficially larger 
field presented by the collective aggregate of the foundations. 
A characteristic fragment of Randolphian oratory, more typically 
illustrative of the speaker than if it had been uttered in the academic 
debating school, has descended to us. One of the great packs of 
hounds then meeting in the Oxford country was, as long before it 
had been, the old Berkshire, whose professional huntsman, if I 
remember rightly, was called Jem Hill; while, even if he answered 
to a different style, the present story will still retain its point. This 
notable Nimrod, whose name was never mentioned by the horsiest 
of undergraduates save in tones of solemn respect, was entertained 
by some enthusiastic youths at dinner in the famous Mitre Hotel. 
To Lord Randolph it fell to propose the toast of the evening, coupled 
with the guest’s name, be it Jem Hill, or another. Taking it for 
granted that hunting was all which Mr. Surtees’ hero had claimed 
for it, the speaker enumerated certain varieties of the sport. ‘“ Fox- 
hunting was of course, the best ; next might come the chase after 
the stag; then the harriers, and if even that variety were impractic- 
able still rat-hunting might be had, and if not that, then, gentle- 
men,” exclaimed the orator in laughingly mischievous anti-climax, 
“why, then, give me Jem Hill and the old Berkshire.” Who, 
reading this, will deny that here we have the germs of the not very 
venomous onslaughts, which some years later were to disturb the 
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equanimity of Mr. Sclater Booth, and to proclaim the advent of a 
fresh master of invective to the House of Commons. 

On the now familiar details of Lord Randolph Churchill’s poli- 
tical career—inasmuch as all readers of the newspapers must by 
this time be tolerably acquainted with them—it is unnecessary 
here to dwell. Notwithstanding the one great mistake committed 
by him when, nine years ago, he allowed the impulse of the moment 
to prompt the unfortunately accepted resignation of the Chancellor- 
ship of the Exchequer, he showed, from the first day of his career, a 
correct appreciation of the spirit of the age as of the circumstances 
to which Conservatism must accommodate itself if it is to be a con- 
tinuously active force in the nation’s political counsels. In one point 
he resembled remarkably the younger Pitt. In spite of the comba- 
tiveness of his political disposition, he was essentially a peace poli- 
tician, and still more, a peace minister. National economy, official 
retrenchment; these, which were the burdens of Pitt’s maiden 
speech on Burke’s motion for Civil List reform, were also the refrain 
running through all the more serious discourses after he had reached 
years of political discretion, delivered by Randolph Churchill, not 
only at Dartford but elsewhere. 

While it is. too early as yet judicially to appraise the permanent 
value of Randolph Churchill’s services to his party or to his country- 
men, it is yet possible, and it is due to him who is no more, briefly to 
indicate his position in our parliamentary system, and his contribu- 
tions to the volume of political thought. If Disraeli was the founder 
of Democratic Toryism, Churchill was the organizer of the Tory Demo- 
eracy. He did far more than follow Disraeli’s example, or even com- 
plete his work. He formulated and illustrated a code of economical, 
commercial, and most severely practical ideas, to which the elder 
statesman had of late paid-little attention, but without regard to 
which the younger saw that, under a system of household suffrage, 
Toryism could only have an archeological interest. Randolph 
Churchill was in reality less almost of an imitator of Disraeli than 
he was of Mr. Gladstone. His personal relations with Disraeli were not 
of a particularly cordial kind. The Conservative chief was occasion- 
ally his guest at Connaught Place at dinner, but unlike many of 
Disraeli’s latter-day disciples, Churchill never professed any admi- 
ration for the young England idea, and more quickly than most 
people, detected the vein of snobbishness (for lack of a better word) 
traversing the most chivalrous conceptions of the Coningsby series of 
romances. At feud though he found himself with the ‘old Tory 
gang,” Randolph Churchill lived to adopt the antique Conservative 
orthography of his titular leader’s name, writing it D’Israeli as a 
gentleman of the old school. 
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But while Churchill’s abilities and party services are sufficiently 
considerable to entitle him to remembrance on his own merits, and 
not as the pupil of any particular teacher ; it was the misfortune of 
himself, as well as of his friends, that he lacked many of those per- 
sonal and political virtues which Mr. Disraeli’s career should have 
taught him. The patience, not less indomitable than the courage, 
which was deathless; the perfect self-command which is itself a 
species of heroism ; the consummate knowledge of the psychological 
moment when it arrives, and the strenuous dexterity in turning it to 
the maximum of account, with no eye to the immediate applause of 
the gallery: these were attributes of which Randolph Churchill 
possessed too little. Had he owned them and practised them more; 
had he, like one of his political opponents, Sir Charles Dilke, been 
content slowly to see his principles permeate his party, confidently 
biding the time when the external action of the nation itself should 
complete that process, Randolph Churchill would never have inflicted 
upon himself the severe blow which, dealt by his own hand though it 
was, yet politically broke his heart when, in 1886, he paved the way 
for his supersession by Mr. Goschen. If at this crisis of his fate 
events had been otherwise ordered, then to-day his countrymen 
might lament something more than the premature extinction of a 
brilliant, but not completely successful, or even finished career, 
while his family and his friends would be mourning over something 
more perennial still than a bright, gifted, and loveable nature hidden 
in a too early tomb. 


T. H. S. Escort. 
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TWO MODERN POETS. 


Ir is becoming very difficult for any critic burdened with scruples, 
and not bursting with superlatives, to write about contemporary 
poets and their poetry. For some years past, indeed, it has not been 
easy to do so; but until quite recently the difficulty was of a some- 
what different, as wellas of a less formidablekind. The situation with 
which a critic of this description was confronted some years ago 
was this. He perceived, as, indeed, he might have perceived any 
time during the previous decade, or perhaps longer still, that the 
production of poetry—meaning thereby the ‘ genuine article ”—in 
England had, by comparison with the yield of previous generations, 
immensely increased. The producers themselves, moreover, were 
neither unaware nor obstinately secretive of the fact. Each new 
poet that arose was quite conscious and convinced—as, indeed, is the 
conviction of all who possess the divine gift, if it is also unfortunately 
the delusion of some who do not—that he was a poet. Like the 
American gentleman of anecdote—that “ most distinguished citizen of 
his native State,’ whom Mr. Dudley Warner once told us of—he 
“admitted it himself,”’” What is more, his friends and admirers 
pinned him, so to speak, to the admission ; they re-echoed it, in fact, 
so loudly and so constantly that it very soon became generally known. 
But even when he had no friends to announce his arrival, and lacked 
the candour to make the announcement in his own person, he could 
not prevent his published poetry speaking for itself, and for him, 
to any critical ear that might be listening. And this placed the 
critic in the first difficulty to which I have referred. He found, 
that is to say, that where there had formerly been one man capable of 
producing the “‘ genuine article,” there were now, at least, a dozen, 
and that it was, therefore, his duty, at the risk of his reputation (so 
dear to the critical nature) for fastidiousness, to acknowledge the fact. 

Of course there was an easy way out of the duty, as there is out 
of most duties for those who care to take it. It would have been so 
safe, so cheap, so “ superior,” nay, in a certain sense so pleasant, to 
dismiss all the new poets as mere clever verse makers, and to label 
their poetry “pretty,” but “not the genuine article.” It would have 
been cheap with all the cheapness of satirical epigram as compared 
with serious criticism; safe and superior with all the safety and 
superiority that belong to the position of the critic who refuses to 
admire what many voices have pronounced admirable ; pleasant with 
all the pleasure of escape from the necessity of believing that a rare 
and precicus product of the human spirit had become comparatively 
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common, and of proportionately lower value. The only objection to 
it was that it was cowardly and dishonest; and to the critic 
with whom this objection weighed but one course was open. He 
had to admit, and he did admit, that in spite of the advent of so 
many poets having been acclaimed by so many and such loud voices, 
the thing nevertheless had actually happened. He was not bound 
to say, and if he was discreet he did not say, that all or any of them 
were poets of the first order, still less that they had established, or 
promised to establish, all or any of them, a claim to immortality. He 
confined himself to admitting that a very large number of new 
writers had mastered the true poetic “language,”—that speech so 
unmistakably separated by its note of distinction from the mere 
rhetoric of verse; and that of these a not inconsiderable number had 
displayed that union of intellectual insight, power of imagination, 
aud depth, ardour, or dignity of emotion, which constitutes the 
essence of poetry and entitles its possessor to the name of poet. 
Having made this admission at the aforesaid risk of his reputation 
for fastidiousness—nay at the yet more awful peril of being told 
that he could not distinguish between “ poetry’ and “ verse,” —the 
critic in a glow of virtuous self-approval laid down his pen. 

But now behold criticism confronted with a new and more for- 
midable difficulty, a fresh and more severe trial of its courage. For 
if it required strength of mind to admit the claims of so many new 
writers of verse to the poeticul franchise, it needs a higher measure, 
though a different sort, of resolution, to resist the growing preten- 
sions of the newly enfranchised ones and their friends; to tell them 
that though they may be all poets, they are really not all of them 
immortal, nay, that they are not even all of them “ major.” 
True, an embarrassingly large proportion of them have admirers, 
who say they are. Few, if any of them, are content to be minor. 
Some of them, I think, have publicly repudiated that title as in- 
sulting. “Why drag in any differentiating comparative?” they 
indignantly ask. ‘“ You admit that we are all poets. Be content, 
then, to call us poets, without any qualifying prefix, and thank your 
lucky stars you have so many of us.” The demand sounds reason- 
able enough, but to comply with it is, alas! a ‘counsel of perfec- 
tion.” The eulogists of the poets, and, indeed, the poets themselves, 
when they write about each other, will not allow us. It is they 
who insist on the qualifying prefix, and they all prefer the word 
“major,” or its equivalent, if not more than its equivalent, in im- 
passioned adjectives. Unless, therefore, criticism is to admit that 
there are no degrees in poetic power and achievement, and that 
to be a poet at all is to be a great or, at any rate, a “ major ”’ poet, 
it is necessary for the critic to make a stand; to remind them that 
he can and must distinguish in this matter; to point out to them 
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that of two men who can speak the poetic language with equal ease 
and accuracy, one may use it with immeasurably greater power and 
charm than the other; that of two men who possess the vision, 
imagination, passion, reflection of the poet, one may see with more 
penetration, realise with more fulness, feel with greater fervour, 
think with more nobility (and, in each case, to an almost infinite 
degree) than the other ; and that, without embarking on any rash 
enterprise of classification, there is no sort of difficulty in naming 
two or three of the new poets, who, either in their mastery of the 
poetic language, or in their endowment with the faculties of poetic 
vision, imagination, passion, and reflection, are easily ahead of the 
main body of their strictly contemporary competitors. 

Two such names, for instance, will at once suggest themselves 
to any one who has critically examined even the publications of 
the last few months. They are those of Mr. William Watson and 
Mr. John Davidson, and it is convenient to select this particular 
pair of poets, because, their poetic styles, if not, indeed, their poetic 
merits, being in almost polar contrast to each other, they combine to 
illustrate the two-fold differentiation of the major from the minor 
poet. On the matter of Mr. Watson’s poetry, and still more, 
perhaps, on the quality of his poetic impulse, there is no doubt room 
for controversy, and it is best, therefore, to postpone consideration of 
the debatable, or, at any rate, debated, to that of the undisputed 
and, indeed, indisputable element in his equipment asa poet. It 
may, I think, be called indisputable ; for though Mr. Watson is 
just now rather severely taxing the ingenuity of that order of critic 
who begins to tremble for his reputation when he finds himself in 
danger of having to bestow unqualified, or almost unqualified, praise 
on successive productions of the same writer, I have not observed 
that even the hardest-pressed of these persons have thought it hope- 
ful to attack Mr. Watson on the point of poetic form. Indeed, it is 
his even excellence in this respect which reduces the ingenuity 
aforesaid to such grievous straits. Defects of form are, of course, 
by far the most desirable game of the fault-finder—or of the fault- 
seeker who has a difficulty in finding. To be able to point toa 
“real bad line” in every second or third page ef a poet’s work is a 
great godsend. It is something ‘to take hold of,” something that 
even the “lay people” can understand, something which—whether 
the blemish be metrical or metaphorical, an offence to the ear or a 
stumbling-block to the mind—appeals to a critical faculty far 
more common among the average educated public than a capacity 
for weighing the merits of poetic matter. Familiarity with the not 
recondite art of scansion is pretty widely diffused; and, even were 
it not, it must be remembered that prosody is largely based on the 
sure foundations of a science which is even more extensively dis- 
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tributed-—I mean that of arithmetic. The poet who is guilty of 
solecisms in metre is, after all, at the mercy of any reader who can 
count correctly on his fingers; and though rhyme, no doubt, presents 
more difficulties, yet we have, most of us, had the benefit of some 
training in that mystery from the nursery upwards. Many a man, 
again, who is insensible to poetry as such, possesses quite enough of 
literary taste to recognise bathos when he meets it, still more when 
it is introduced to him by a critic equally well acquainted with both 
parties. The circumstance, therefore, that so very few of these 
introductions have ever been brought about in the case of Mr, 
Watson’s poetry, and that, indeed, the would-be fault-finder is 
himself hopelessly at fault in his hunt after technical flaws of any 
kind therein, may be fairly claimed as the strongest possible of all 
negative testimonies to the perfection of his poetic workmanship. 

It may be replied, however, and, of course, with justice, that such 
testimony is on/y negative, and that something more than invariable 
“correctness” —that too fanatically worshipped idol of the pre- 
Romantic era of English poetry—must be predicable of a poet for 
whom one claims so high a merit as that of formal perfection. 
Architecture, to deserve the praise of beauty, must display something 
more than that mere justness of proportion that would satisfy the 
eye in a barrack or a workhouse. To be worthy of a cathedral 
or a palace it must impress the imagination by some higher dignity 
as a whole, or delight the eye by some more exquisite symmetry 
of its parts, or captivate the senses by some special richness of 
decorative detail. And poetry like architecture must fulfil one or 
more of these positive conditions to be entitled to a place in the 
first rank. This test, though strictly legitimate, is undoubtedly a 
severe one; yet it seems to me to be no exaggeration to say that 
Mr. Watson’s poetry successfully faces it. It has not, indeed, been 
given to him—to how few has it ever been given!—to appeal in 
equal measure to the imagination and to the senses through his 
poetic work. Those who cannot be satisfied without a feast of 
colour and a riot of decorative imagery will not find his poetry 
satisfying. Those, again, who demand from it the piercing note of 
passion or the “lyrical ery” of yearning, which alone is capable of 
responding to that highly strung mood wherein they habitually, and 
one would think somewhat monotonously, live, will come unanswered 
away. Those in a word who seek it in the spirit either of the 
literary voluptuary or of the literary sentimentalist, may find it and 
pronounce it—have indeed already found and pronounced it—‘“ cold.” 
And to them, of course, it is cold—as cold as Greek marble to the 
man who cares for nothing but Venetian canvas. The frigidity, of 
course, is really in themselves; it is a question not of the poet's 
temperature but of their own. What they really mean is that that 
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particular quality of beauty for which Mr. Watson’s poetry is dis- 
tinguished leaves them cold, and that in obedience to a natural 
impulse of the human mind they credit the subjective sensation 
with an objective source. The same men might experience the same 
feelings in the presence of the Melian Aphrodite and explain them 
in the same way; but those upon whom the sight of that statue 
produces a precisely opposite effect—those, that is to say, whom it 
fills with a glow of artistic pleasure, can only consent to accept the 
sensations of these chilly mortals as a subjective fact. They are 
certainly justified, on the strength of their own temperature, in 
rejecting the proposed explanation. 

Most of the talk, in fact, about the coldness of this poetry and of 
that is mere confusion of language. Poetry which should be really 
“eold”’—in the sense that the creative fire, in which all poetry must 
be fused and moulded, has become extinct before the process of pro- 
duction was completed—is a contradiction in terms. When it be- 
comes cold, because the fire behind it has gone out, it ceases to be 
poetry at all: which is ‘“‘ what is the matter” with many hundred 
lines of the Excursion, and, to take one example out of a multitude, 
with the whole of the Reverend Mr. Pollok’s The Course of Time. 
Purity, measure, composure, restraint—none of these qualities, even 
carried to the pitch of austerity, nor all of them together, constitute 
coldness in poetry ; which, indeed, as has been said already, knows 
no other chill than that of death. The confusing and question- 
begging word got rid of, it may, of course, be admitted that there 
is a “marmoreal”’ manner in poetry, as there is a “ pictorial” 
manner; one kind of poetic beauty which is wholly, or almost wholly, 
a beauty of line, and another kind which is largely, though never 
entirely, a beauty of colour ; and, further, that as there is one glory 
of the marmoreal manner, and one of the pictorial, it is not given 
to most poets, and has not been given to Mr. Watson, to shine with 
the glories of both. But of the manner which he has taken for his 
own, and of which he showed already a surprising mastery in the 
very first work that brought him into notice, his poem of Words- 
worth’s Grave, he has attained, by appreciable gradations, to a 
supreme command. His latest volume contains much of what seems 
to me, at any rate, to be materially, as well as formally, his best 
work ; but even those who dissent from this opinion will hardly, 
I should imagine, deny that he has reached his furthest in the way 
of execution. Whether the music of its last discoursing is of finer 
quality than its earlier notes is a matter of individual preference ; 
but he can hardly become a more accomplished master of his instru- 
ment than he is now. We all know its compass well enough by this 
time, and that there are modulations which we must not expect 
from it. But it is an instrument of a noble tone, and the poet can 
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evoke from it a lofty, a dignified, and even, on occasion, a majestic 
strain. 

My limits of space confine me to a single illustration of this point 
of workmanship, and I will select it from a poem which, if not 
otherwise deserving to be preferred above its fellows, is the most 
suitable to my purpose in this respect: that its subject—his 
recovery from serious illness—is one which is calculated to test to 
their utmost the characteristic qualities of a manner like Mr, 
Watson’s, and to afford him his happiest opportunity of demonstrat- 
ing its large dignity of expression, its severe simplicity, and, above 
all, its absolute inerrancy of taste. 


‘‘O ancient streams, O far-descended woods, 
Full of the fluttering of melodious souls ! 
O hills and valleys, that adorn yourselves 
In solemn jubilation; winds and clouds, 
Ocean and land in stormy nuptials clasped, 
And all exuberant creatures that acclaim 
The earth’s divine renewal: lo, I, too, 
With yours would mingle somewhat of glad song, 
I, too, have come through wintry terrors, yea, 
Through tempest and through cataclysm of soul, 
Have come and am delivered. Me, the spring, 
Me, also, dimly with new life hath touched, 
And with regenerate hope, the salt of life ; 
And I would dedicate these thankful tears 
To whatsoever Power beneficent, 
Veiled though his countenance, undivulged his thought, 
Hath led me from the haunted darkness forth 
Into the gracious air and vernal morn, 
And suffers me to know my spirit a note 
Of the great chorus, one with bird and stream, 
And voiceful mountain, nay, a string, how jarred 
And all but broken! of that lyre of life, 
Whereon himself, the master harp-player, 
Resolving all its mortal dissonance 
To an immortal and most perfect strain, 
Harps without pause, building with song the world.” 


No other poet since Coleridge, whose sweet, sad music its cadences 
so strongly recall, has ever, it seems to me, approached the pathetic 
dignity of this utterance of thanksgiving. And Coleridge himself 
was unfortunately wanting in those qualities of temperament which 
have here enabled the poet to hymn the recovery of his spiritual and 
mental health with so fine a modesty and reserve. 


‘‘Now I recentre my immortal mind 
In the deep Sabbath of meek self-content,” 


exclaims Coleridge, in his noble Ode to the Departing Year, and again 
in Fears in Solitude. 


** T walk with awe and sing my lofty songs.” 
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Well, it was an “immortal mind,” and the songs were “ lofty” ; 
but it is difficult to check the smile which is provoked by the poet’s 
“admitting it himself,” though the emotion which provokes it is, of 
course, the very last kind of emotion which, in either case, he desired 
to arouse. And to do this is to strike that false note which Mr. 
Watson, throughout the whole of this difficult performance, has so 
unerringly avoided. If ‘Vita Nuova” were prose, and not poetry ; if 
the writer had merely thrown the substance of it into more or less 
colloquial form, in reply, say, to a letter of congratulation from a 
friend, even the most prosaic of such correspondents could hardly 
fail to recognise it as a triumph in the art of ‘ saying the right thing.” 
But to say the right thing when it is infinitely easier to say the 
wrong one, and to say it with the charm of poetry superadded, is to 
prove one’s self a perfect master of a poetic instrument perfectly 
attuned to its momentary theme. 

These last half-dozen words, it may be said, are words of limita- 
tion; and so, of course, they are. Mr. Watson’s instrument of song 
is not an instrument of all-embracing compass; neither is he himself 
a musician of many modes, or even of many moods. The inspiring 
emotion of his poetry is deep and true, but seldom passionate. He 
is not, indeed, incapable of lyrical uplifting, as the fine opening 
of his First Skylark of Spring attests :— 


‘* Two worlds hast thou to dwell in, Sweet, 
The virginal untroubled sky, 
And this vext region at my feet— 
Alas, but one have I! 


‘To all my songs there clings the shade, 
The dulling shade of mundane care ; 
They amid mortal mists are made, 
Thine, in immortal air. 


‘‘ My heart is dashed with grief and fears, 
My song comes fluttering, and is gone; 


O high above the home of tears, 
9? 


Eternal Joy, sing on! 

But the ery of yearning which echoes so unceasingly, and some- 
times, it must be said, so monotonously, through the song of many 
modern poets, is seldom on Mr. Watson’s lips. He is not nearly as 
much of a Wordsworthian in prevailing mood and manner as 
popular criticism—misled by the dedication of his first, and, as 
some sincere admirers still think, his finest poem—is apt to repre- 
sent him; but he is, at least, too Wordsworthian to view life habitu- 
ally in the lyrical frame of mind. His poetry is too charged with 
thought to permit of that; he is too much interested in the mystery 
of the world to be often moved by its tragedy, or even, perhaps, by 
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its beauty, to lyrical passion. If this is to be reckoned a weakness, 
it is also—and, in one direction, pre-eminently—a source of strength. 
For it is this attitude of composure, almost of detachment, that has 
enabled Mr. Watson to add himself to that small number of poets 
who have written nobly, penetratively, and (what is not by eny 
means inevitable) poetically, of the making of poetry and of its 
makers. 


‘** Forget not, brother singer, that, though prose 


Can never be too truthful nor too wise ! . 


Song is not Truth, not Wisdom, but the rose 
Upon Truth’s lips, the light in Wisdom’s eyes.”’ 


For insight and pregnancy it would be hard to match this gnomic 
utterance anywhere save in Goéthe. So of the “Sovereign Poet ”— 


‘* He sits above the clang and dust of Time, 
With the world’s secret trembling on his lip, 
He asks not converse nor companionship 
In the cold starlight where thou canst not climb. 


‘*The undelivered tidings in his breast 
Suffer him not to rest, 
He sees afar the immemorable throng, 
And binds the scattered ages with a song. 


‘The glorious riddle of his rhythmic breath, 
His might, his spell, we know not what they be : 
We only feel whate’er he uttereth, 

This savours not of death, 
This hath a relish of eternity.” 


And again of poetry, from the second piece in Mr, Watson’s last 
volume of Odes— 


‘The poet wins in hours benign, 
At older than the Delphic shrine, 
Those intimations, faint and fine, 

To which belongs 
Whatever character divine 
Invests his songs. 


And could we live more near allied 
To cloud, and mountain, wind and tide, 
Cast this unmeaning coil aside, 
And go forth free, 
The World our goal, Desire our guide— 
We then might see 


Those master moments grow less rare, 
And oftener feel that nameless air 
Come rumouring from we know not where, 
And touch at whiles 
Fantastic shores, the fringes fair 
Of fairy isles ; 
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And hail tho mystic bird that brings 

News from the inner courts of things, 

The eternal courier-dove, whose wings 
Are never furled ; 

And hear the bubbling of the springs 
That feed the world.” 


Those for whom “poetry” and “passion” are interchangeable 
terms, and who respond to no poetic mood save that of lyrical 
exaltation, may find this note unsatisfying ; and to those who do, the 
perfect art with which it is sounded may have no reconciling, may 
possibly have even an irritating effect. Indeed, in that newest 
criticism which is the most largely influenced by the overstrung 
sensibilities and excitement-seeking temper of the time it is easy 
enough to discover, among the eulogies of Mr. Watson’s poetic 
manner, an undercurrent of suggestion that his poetry, admirable of 
its kind as it is, belongs essentially to an order which is a little lower 
than the highest. Critics of this persuasion do not perhaps com- 
mit themselves i in so many words to the proposition that a place in 
that highest order is to be denied to all poetry save such as is 
born of a more passionate impulse than Mr. Watson’s and finds 
utterance in a more piercing note than his. But this, in fact, is 
what those critics mean, because this alone gives meaning to their 
criticism. And without engaging in any profitless dispute about 
first and second “orders” of poetry, it should be enough to refer 
them to a certain English poet whose noblest poetic work was achieved 
at this same emotional level and without any deviation from this 
measured sobriety of key. In a word, the work of classitication 
might be much simplified if these critics would begin by settling 
the precise “order” to which the poetry of Milton belongs. 


It would be difficult to name any other living poet so antithetic 
inalmost every respect to Mr. Watson as the author—to associate 
him with the best work he has as yet given us—of Feet Street 
Eclogues and Ballads and Songs. Mr. Watson’s sense of style is 
not only the most salient of his poetic qualities, but is, as has been 
pointed out, so nearly dominant among the formative factors in his 
poetry as to have led superficial critics to doubt his inspiration. To 
say that Mr. Davidson has no sense of style, would be going too far 
perhaps; it would be like assuming the atheism of a sinner to account 
for his irreligion. One is not justified in saying more than that, if Mr. 
Davidson reverences poetic form in the abstract, he continually defies 
its laws in the concrete. The consequence is, that when our friend, 
the uneasy critic, begins to be alarmed at having to go on praising 
volume after volume of Mr. Davidson—and I cordially hope that 
Mr. Davidson will thus succeed in alarming him—he will have a 
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much easier task in the way of fault finding than Mr. Watson has 
given him. To begin with, he will take down his Fleet Street Eelo- 
gues from the bookshelf and ask Mr. Davidson whether (for instance) 
he seriously contends that ‘“ Laura” rhymes with “ sorrow,” or 
“black-eyed” with “ hackneyed,” or “ flesh-garment” with “ im. 
prisonment.” And if Mr. Davidson declines to “ justify” but 
makes an affidavit that he has since ceased to offend in this way, 
putting in Ballads and Songs as an “ exhibit” in support of the allega- 
tion, then I am afraid the critic will be able to fix upon a good many 
other defects of form in that volume itself. The metrical ear of the 
poet is correct enough in the elementary sense, that is to say, he 
may face the arithmetician-critic, the foot-measurer and finger. 
counter with a quiet conscience ; but he does not always remember 
that he is singing. His ear does not resent, or at least too easily 
' pardons, the offence of a harsh and dissonant line; he is not at pains 
to vary the uniformity of his cadences ; he does not keep a godly fear 
of the barrel-organ with sufficient constancy before his eyes. 

Nor, to get done with dispraise of Mr. Davidson, can it be said 
that the blemishes in his poetry are technical and formal alone. His 
metaphor is sometimes strained and unnatural, his imagery brought 
from too far. True and heartfelt as is his “lyrical cry” in his best 
moments, he is not incapable of forcing the note. His thought does 
not always maintain its level, nor is its descent, where descent is 
necessary, always as gradual as one could wish. On the contrary, even 
at its highest flights and when commencing with the skies, it is but 
too liable to alight upon earth with that undue precipitancy for which 
the gods of poetry may have a name of their own, but which mere 
mortals call “ bathos.” This last defect, perhaps, is in some measure 
formal and of technique, the involuntary result of a still imperfect 
mastery of the poetic instrument. But the other faults which have 
been above noted belong to the matter, and not to the form; and 
they are in a sense deliberate. They represent the poet’s voluntary 
selection from among the materials furnished him by the poetic 
vision, imagination, or emotion; and they show that these materials 
are not of uniform excellence and artistic value. 

And, indeed, it is impossible not to feel that the process of fer- 
mentation which Mr. Davidson’s poetry, like that of all poets, has to 
undergo, is (still far from complete. It isa potent liquor and full 
of body, but it will still take a good deal of fining before its bright- 
ness is equal to its strength. The process, however, has been going 
on steadily and ata rate not unreasonably slow. It is barely five 
years since Mr. Davidson wrote Scaramouch in Naxos, a dramatic 
poem—*“ pantomime ” he chose to call it—of an absolutely ‘“ impos- 
sible” form, but revealing a power and a wealth of poetic imagina- 
tion, and here and there a startling felicity of poetic expression 
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which seemed of unlimited, if also of vague and uncertain, promise. 
It was emphatically such a book as either foreshadows the coming of 
a remarkable poet, or does but record one of those mysterious and 
cruel pleasantries of Apollo when it pleases him to “touch the 
trembling ears’? of some young worshipper but once, and then to 
leave him for ever. ‘Time alone could show whether the god was 
in jest or earnest; and time has happily afforded conclusive proof 
that Mr. Davidson was not divinely hoaxed. His inspiration has 
remained with him ; it has even grown richer and stronger through 
the intervening years; and though his art has not yet overtaken it, 
there seems no reason to doubt that eventually it will. 

Meanwhile we must take him as he is, the faults of his manner 
with the merits, and remarkable merits they are, of his matter; and 
these again with the occasional crudities of thought and violences of 
imagery by which here and there they are still marred. As to the 
mere musical defects of Mr. Davidson’s longer rhythms, they are 
obvious enough—sometimes, indeed, so well marked as to catch 
the ear of many a reader who may be but imperfectly sensible of 
the truth and beauty of their embodied thought. Take this, for 
instance, from “ St. Swithin’s Day,” one of the Fleet Street Eelogues. 


‘¢ Once in June, 
Up-stream, I went to hear the summer tune 
The birds sing at Long Ditton, in a vale, 
Sacred to him who wrote his own heart’s tale. 
Of singing birds, that hollow is the haunt ; 
Never was such a place for singing in! 
The valley overflows with song and chant, 
And brimming echoes spill the pleasant din. 
High in the oak-trees, where the fresh leaves sprout, 
The blackbirds with their oboe voices make 
The sweetest broken music all about 
The beauty of the day for beauty’s sake, 
The wanton shadow and the grass-green cloud, 
The grass-green velvet where the daisies crowd ; 
And all about the air that softly comes, 
Thridding the hedge-rows with its noiseless feet, 
The purling waves with muffled elfin drums, 
That step along their pebble-paven street ; 
And all about the mates whose love they won, 
And all about the sunlight and the sun. 
The thrushes into song more bravely launch, 
Than thrushes do in any other dell ; 
Warblers and willow-wrens on every branch, 
Each hidden by a leaf, their rapture tell ; 
Green finches in the elms sweet nothings say, 
Busy with love from dawn to dusk are they. 
A passionate nightingale adown the lane, 
Shakes with the force and volume of her song 
A hawthorn’s heaving foliage ; ” 


At last—uat Jast a broken line :— 
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** Such a strain, 
Self-caged like him to make his singing strong, 
Some poet may have made in days of yore, 
Untold, unwritten, lost for evermore.” 


Was ever so finely poetic a study of woodland nature versed with 
so exasperating a monotony of cadence? Twenty-seven mortal 
lines filing past us in absolute independence of each other! It is 
individualism run mad! One wonders how that “sweetest broken 
music,” Mr. Davidson has so felicitously noted, could have left his 
conscience unawakened. He is deaf to the teachings of his own 
blackbird. 

Of the shorter and irregular metres, always easier to handle, Mr, 
Davidson has a fuller mastery, but the passage that follows is quoted 
less as a specimen of his metrical manner than of his remarkable 
power of expression at his best. The thought here is, of course, not 
new : it is, indeed, as old as the earliest speculations on the nature of 
Deity and the origin of evil. But there is a certain Titanic gran- 
deur, not untouched with the cosmic humour, in the shape in which 
it is embodied, and, despite its occasional prosaic lines, a measure 
of poetic beauty also. One of the interlocutors in the dialogue has 
been complaining of the imperfection of the scheme of things; to 
which the other replies that the Creator has “no machine for 
punching perfect worlds from cakes of chaos.” No, continues 


Basil :— 


‘* He works but as He can; 
God is an artist, not an artisan. 
Darkly imagining, 
With ice, and fire, and storm, 
With floods and earthquake-shocks, 
He gave our sphere its form. 
The meaning ot His work 
Grew, as He wrought ; 
In creases of the mud, in cooling rocks 
He saw ideas lurk— 
Mountains and streams. 
Of life the passionate thought 
Haunted His dreams. 
At last He tried to do 
The thing He dreamt; 
With plasm in throbbing motes, 
With moss and ferns, and giant beasts unkempt, 
He laboured long, until at last He seemed 
To breathe out being. Flowers and forests grew 
Like magic at His word: mountain and plain, 
Jungle, and sea, and waste, 
With miracles of strength and beauty teemed ; 
In every drop and every grain, 
Each speck and stain, 
Was some new being placed, 
Minute or viewless. Then was He aghast, 
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And all His passion to create grew tame ; 
For life battened on life. He thought 

To shatter all; but in a space 

He loved His work again, and sought 

To crown it with a sovereign grace ; 

And soon the great idea came. 

‘If I could give my work a mind, 

If I could make it comprehend 

How wondrously it is designed, 

Enable it, with head and heart, 

To mould itself to some accomplished plan, 
That were, indeed, transcendent art.’ 
Trembling with ecstasy He then made man 
To be the world’s atonement and its prince. 
And in the world God has done nothing since ; 
He keeps not tinkering at a finished plan ; 
He is an artist, not an artisan.” 


It is, on the whole, though perhaps not wholly, a hopeful sign that 
Mr. Davidson’s latest volume, entitled Ballads and Poems, should 
contain, as it does, his strongest work. Not wholly hopeful 
because it was never strength, but measure, restraint, artistic tact 
that he wanted; and in these qualities the new volume shows no 
appreciable advance. In three of its numbers, the “Ballad of the 
Making of a Poet,”’ the “ Ballad of a Nun,” and the “ Ballad of Hell,” 
he undoubtedly reaches his highest attained level of mere power; 
and though his characteristic faults are to be traced in all of them, 
they are not numerous or grave enough to outweigh its merits. But 
in the “ Ballad of the Exodus from Houndsditch,” with its banjo- 
strumming minstrel, and its ‘‘ happy harlot” humming “ Ta-rara- 
boom-de-ay,” the desire to shock and startle, the too conscious effort 
after “‘ unflinching realism,” the use of the “terrible gift of fami- 
liarity,’’ in such a way as to disconcert instead of impressing—these 
faults are so constantly and conspicuously present, that the piece, as 
a whole, must be pronounced a failure. And the same must be said 
of the spirited, but overbold, attempt to wed serious poetry to such 
desperately hackneyed ditties of the music-hall, as, “After the 
Ball,”’ and the song with the above-quoted idiotic refrain. 

It is, indeed, when Mr. Davidson seem most anxious to be ‘‘ up-to- 
date” that he is least admirable; and conversely his poems of pure 
fancy, or of pure psychology, two subjects essentially dateless, he is 
at his best. Then it is that we meet, as in the “ Ballad of a Nun,” 
with a descriptive stanza so full of a wonderful word-magic as— 


‘« The adventurous Sun took Heaven by storm, 
Clouds scattered largesses of rain, 
The sounding cities, rich and warm, 
Smouldered and glittered in the plain.” 
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‘* Sometimes it was a wandering wind, 
Sometimes the fragrance of the pine, 
Sometimes the thought how others sinned, 
That turned her sweet blood into wine.” 


and this— 
** For still night’s starry scroll unfurled, 
And still the day came like a flood, 


It was the greatness of the world 
That made her long to use her blood.” 


No better proof of the authenticity of the poet’s inspiration could, 
perhaps, be cited than the “ Ballad of a Nun.” The poem trembles 
throughout on the verge of extravagance; it is saved only, but 
saved everywhere, by the intensity and sincerity with which it has s0 
obviously been felt." 

Many other passages as characteristic of Mr. Davidson’s genius 
and art invite quotation, but space forbids. Enough has been 
written and cited to show how essentially diverse, both in the key 
of their song and in what musical critics somewhat barbarously call 
their “‘ vocalization,” are the two poets here compared ; and enough 
too, or, at least, I hope so, to convince any who needed convincing 
that the “spirit” which manifests itself through this “ diversity of 
gifts” is of very high poetic quality—of a quality which places both 
men in a very small and select company, indeed, among the singers 
of their time. 

No attempt to construct a “table of precedence ” for the members 
of this company is ever other than inept as well as invidious, and 
certainly no such attempt will be made by me. Nor shall I even 
essay the less difficult, if still more ungracious, task of counting Mr. 
Watson’s “marks” against Mr. Davidson’s. Thus much, however, 
should be said that, as between the two poets, the position of the 
former is at present the more settled and secure. It is possible that 
Mr. Davidson may go further, but, on the other hand, he is of 
the two the more likely to go astray. His occasional choice of sub- 
ject suggests some fear of his listening to the foolish and vulgar cry 
that the poet should be “of his time’’—meaning, not that his 
mental and spiritual attitude towards the great facts of nature and 
human life should be that of the age in which he lives, for that it 
cannot help being, but that he should set himself to poetize the latest 
of Mr. Edison’s scientific ingenuities, as reported in the morning papers, 
and should never rest until the “ kinetoscope,” on view for a shil- 
ling in the Strand and elsewhere, has been wedded to immortal 
verse. No one knows better than Mr. Davidson, or has more strik- 
ingly proved his knowledge that the highest function of poetry is to 
deal with things not “of the time,” but of all time. Let us hope 


(1) Cf. for the story, Adelaide Anne Procter’s ‘‘ A Legend of Provence.”’ 
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that he will soon perceive, and never afterwards fail to remember, 
that this is not merely its highest, but its only function. 

With this reservation as to a possible, though not, it is to be 
hoped, a probable divergence of their later careers, the contrast in 
respect of poetic quality between these two poets is, in reality, a 
matter for unmixed satisfaction, and one full of encouragement for 
the future of English poetry. For the work of Mr. Davidson and 
Mr. Watson attests the continuing vitality and power of those two 
elements in it which have done most to make that poetry the glorious 
national possession that it is. In the one poet we hear that strain 
of lyric ecstasy with which English song has thrilled and trembled 
from the days of the Elizabethans down to the days of Shelley, 
Keats, and Tennyson; in the other, that grave and noble meditative 
note which was first struck by Milton, became again audible in a 
solitary, but supreme, utterance of Gray’s, and has since him been 
heard at its best, perhaps, from the poet who struggled with the lay 
preacher in Wordsworth, and the poet who was ultimately slain by 
the critic in Matthew Arnold. 

H. D. Tratt, 
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POLITICS AND THE POOR LAW. 


EXPERIENCED Poor-Law administrators have argued that if we are to 
rescue the poorer classes of this country from the misery and degra. 
dation of pauperism, we must curtail the facilities now offered for 
the pauper life; in other words, we must reduce the encouragement 
to pauperism held out by our present system of out-door relief, 
According to this view, human nature is represented as having a 
natural capacity for independence. Pauperism is an artificial, and 
not a natural, economic condition. Out-door relief is the artifice by 
which many are dragged into its vortex. Advocates of this policy 
go on to show that their plan has been tried with the very poorest 
populations, and under every conceivable variety of conditions, and 
with the invariable result that pauperism has been reduced, and the 
people rendered more independent and more contented. In a variety 
of unions this policy has been followed for more than twenty years, 
and the electorate has not insisted on terminating the experiment. 
The facts are not seriously disputed. 

Commenting on this view, Mr. Chamberlain asks, Why, if this 
plan is so sovereign a remedy, has it not been more generally 
adopted ? The question is a very pertinent one, if it be addressed to 
the proper quarter. It is the purpose of this article to press for an 
answer to this inquiry from those on whom the responsibility really 
rests. 

I cannot believe that it is seriously argued that the canons of 
truth and right reason, in this or in any other matter, can be at once 
apprehended by an electorate without the guidance of its responsible 
leaders. If an attack were raised against the theory or practice of 
surgery, and a panacea put forward which would dispense with all 
necessity for the surgeon’s knife, it is very possible that such a view 
would gain some support among the timorous and the sentimental. 
But would those who are responsibie for the management of our 
great hospitals be justified in standing aloof and leaving the contro- 
versy to be decided by chance? A/utatis mutandis, the politician, I 
venture to say, is actually assisting at a scene of this nature in 
respect of Poor-Law administration. If he is not actually applauding 
the easy, popular view which all experience has proved to be 
erroneous, he is certainly giving no aid to the more scientific but less 
popular theory. It may be because he does not realise the stupendous 
importance of the issues, or because he thinks this a subject on which 
he is justified in being a complaisant delegate of a reckless or ill- 
informed public sentiment, or because his mind has become so 
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sophisticated that the ballot-box is the only criterion of truth which 
he recognises. Be that as it may, the responsibility for reforming 
public opinion on this important question is his, and he cannot 
evade it. 

Time was, that in a crisis the country looked to its statesmen for 
light and leading. It was their privilege to make public opinion, to 
lead their countrymen in resistance to arbitrary power, and to be 
foremost in undertaking arduous reforms in a spirit of self-sacrifice 
and determination. There have been men not unwilling to risk 
their lives and reputation in such a task. 

In resisting ship money and in “ garing kings ken that they have 
a lithe in their necks,” Hampden and Cromwell confronted the 
powers of the day, with the weapons of the day, and staked their all 
upon the result. Cobden and Bright, to come to more modern times, 
undertook the arduous task of converting a minority into a majority, 
against prejudice and interests that at first sight seemed insurmount- 
able. Or, to take an incident more strictly relevant to our present 
theme, Lord Althorp and his colleagues, who were responsible for 
the Poor-Law Amendment Act, faced the misrepresentation and 
ignorant sentimentalism which opposed the passage of that necessary 
reform. The action of the Government and Parliament on that 
occasion is in one respect extremely instructive; it introduced a 
novel procedure into our constitutional system, which has never, I 
think, been sufficiently recognised. By the mouth of Lord Althorp, 
Parliament admitted its incapacity to deal with the thorny subject of 
Poor-Law relief. The legislative action of Parliament was confined 
to the narrowest limits. It affirmed legislatively some general 
principles, suggested to it by the Royal Commission of Enquiry, but 
it refused to make itself responsible for the details. It appointed three 
Commissioners, and invested them with almost absolute authority. 
As Lord Althorp and his friends had probably anticipated, a violent 
storm of abuse and misrepresentation attacked the Commissioners 
when they began to carry out their arduous reforms. There can be 
very little doubt that an elective body, even with the restricted 
franchise of that time, must inevitably have given way before the 
breath of popular displeasure. Happily for the country, the Com- 
missioners were non-elective, and both the Ministry and the Opposi- 
tion were pledged to support their legislative authority. They had 
the courage of their opinions, and carried the country through one 
of the most dangerous crises in its history. The conduct of Lord 
Althorp was in the first place courageous, and in the second place 
adroit. He declined and evaded a struggle for which Parliament 
was unfit. . 

Now, is it reasonable to ask a small band of Poor-Law reformers, 
private persons, entirely without influence beyond the narrow circle 
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of their own homes, why they have not done what Lord Althorp 
would not attempt, backed though he was by his own party and by 
the patriotic support of the Duke of Wellington, the leader of the 
Opposition? Reformers have done what they can, in the teeth of 
the indifference, if not the active hostility, of influential public men, 
who, as far as I am aware, have never as much as lifted a little 
finger to bear a part of the burden which the advocacy of this 
necessary reform entails. The answer of the politicians will, of 
course, be that it is impracticable to talk of such drastic measures, 
In other words, they have neither the courage nor the adroitness of 
Lord Althorp. They propose a canon of truth which, outside the 
walls of Parliament, no one but a charlatan would accept. We cannot 
decide the right rules of surgery, physical or moral, by the light of 
universal suffrage. The sole question ought to be, how is the pre- 
scribed and necessary remedy to be made practicable? If the remedy 
is not a true one, the established success of the experiments so often 
quoted should be explained, and an alternative suggested. No attempt 
to disprove the efficacy of the reforms has ever been seriously made; 
and, as I shall presently show, locally, at all events, the victory of 
the reformers has been signal. The only alternative proposed is a 
larger, and not a more restricted, offer of public maintenance. The 
evil against which we are struggling is the public dependence of a 
part of the population on the forced contributions of the tax-payer. 
It is surely vain to put forward, as a solution, schemes of rate-sup- 
ported pensions and municipal workshops as a substitute for out-door 
relief and parish employment. It is no solution; it is the same 
thing, the same measure of demoralisation and ruin, tricked out in 
plausible and fallacious terms, and on that very account all the more 
attractive and disastrous. 

In thus fixing the responsibility on the proper persons, that is, on 
the leaders of political parties, it should be clearly understood that 
no demand for legislation is made. To prevent misconception, let 
me say that, in the view of those whose argument I am endeavouring 
to state, the 43 of Elizabeth, cap. 2, or rather the subsequent legisla- 
tion engrafted on it, isin many respects a bad law. It is contrary to 
public policy that the insolvent portion of the community shall be 
given a right to choose the terms on which they shall be supported 
by those who are solvent. The Poor Law Amendment Act of 1834 
was a good law, because it reduced this legislatively conferred license 
to narrower, though still too wide, limits. What we want now is to 
extend the principle of that Act voluntarily. The Reform of 1834 
was based on certain successful administrative experiments, and its 
object was to®make the adoption of these better methods compulsory. 
We do not ask for that now, but we do ask for the assistance of 
those who can influence public opinion, and we tell them frankly 
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that if they continue to stand aloof there is great danger of the poor 
sinking back again into the dependence from which they were 
rescued by the Poor Law Amendment Act. Our demand is not for 
more legislation, but for a voluntary movement in the direction of 
making the exercise of existing legislation less pernicious and demo- 
ralising than in many places it is. We ask, then, our political 
leaders, those to whom the country naturally look for advice, to 
admit the self-evident fact that the demand for a public maintenance 
is a thing which, once granted, grows; like the Virgilian descrip- 
tion of Fuma, 


‘* Mobilitate viget, viresque acquirit eundo”’ ; 


that the pressure of this parasitic force requires to be watched and 
checked with vigilance and firmness; that they must not in their 
eagerness to gain support for some view of Irish or constitutional 
policy seek to gain votes by yielding to this pressure ; that depend- 
ence on the public funds means pauperism; and that neither the 
moral nor the economical evils of such a condition are removed by 
a mere change of name. With persons who are convinced Socialists 
we do not presume to argue. Universal dependence, or, as we should 
term it, Pauperism under the name of Collectivism, is their ideal, and 
they would be logically justified in turning a deaf ear to our appeal ; 
but those who do not believe in the possibility of substituting 
Socialism for our present organization of society, have no ground for 
refusing our demand. If they cannot join in the crusade against 
the formal causes of pauperism, at least they can refrain from lend- 
ing their influence to measures which make for deeper and more 
irremediable conditions of dependence. 

Such, then, is the answer which can be made to Mr. Chamberlain’s 
taunt. In brief, it fixes the responsibility on the politicians who 
are the authors of a bad law, who, when a remedy is pointed out to 
them, declare that they will not risk their parliamentary influence in 
countenancing any such arduous reforms, and whose sole alternative 
suggestion is a measure to spread the disease of pauperism, under 
another name, over a wider area. 

It remains to be seen whether any statesman will arise with 
courage to confront this very real and very terrible danger. The 
remainder of this article I propose to devote to showing that hitherto, 
at any rate, there is no sign of a deliverer. 

In the end of last year (1894) Poor-Law elections took place on a 
new franchise, and, for the first time, on political lines. I have been 
in the habit for some years past of studying the electioneering lite- 
rature issued by candidates for the office of guardian. This year’s 
crop is, on the whole, more moderate in terms than formerly, mainly, 
I believe, because guardians stood in groups. This fact has some- 
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what curbed the freedom of literary composition; the cause of 
grammar and spelling has gained something from co-operative effort. 
Here is a gem from the earlier period, which I fear I cannot match 
from this year’s collection :— 


‘The imposter [sic], the idle, the drunken, and the dissolute . . . . should 
be most carefully and systematically weeded out from the honest poor. As a 
guardian, I resolutely set my face against any help for them. I hold that to 
bestow charity on them from this fund is a serious abuse of the trust imposed 
[sic]}in me. I hold that these must be dealt with by Christian charity. .... 
I hold that they do not come at all within the scope of the powers and duties 
of a guardian.” 


The same authority tells us :— 


‘*T endeavour always to foster the idea in them that in receiving help from 
the guardians they are not receiving charity, but drawing upon their rightful 
interest in the general savings of themselves and others.” 


In the recent elections, this gentleman (a Nonconformist minister) 
stood and was elected with a group of other candidates, and his sen- 
timents and parts of speech are iess flagrantly at variance with 
common sense and the received usage of orthography. 

The first question that will naturally be asked is, How have 
what I have termed the reformed unions, fared at the hands of 
Mr. Fowler’s irresponsible electorate? Are they to be permitted 
to continue their policy? The answer on the present occasion, at all 
events, is in the affirmative. No change, I am given to understand, 
is likely to take place in the policy followed in the three East-end 
unions, in Bradfield or in Brixworth. In the last-named union an 
outdoor relief association, supported mainly by agitators from the 
neighbouring town of Northampton, succeeded in electing several 
candidates, but they allowed the chairman of the old board and Mr. 
Albert Pell to be elected without opposition. It is very possible that 
some of the malcontents, if they are people open to reason, will, as has 
often happened elsewhere, remain like Balaam, to bless the policy 
which they have been sent to curse. Be that as it may, I under- 
stand that a majority of the board still favours the established policy. 
It is, of course, no part of my case that this or any other policy will 
always stand against the arts of agitation. Many unions, however, 
have stood for over twenty years, and, if my information is correct, 
there is no immediate prospect of change. I shall have occasion, 
later on, to describe in some detail the incidents attending the 
election in one of these unions. J propose first to illustrate the mode 
of election in unions where no particular principles of Poor-Law 
administration are acknowledged. This will enable me to make my 
argument and comparison more intelligible. 

Two facts will, I think, be found to stand out clearly, if we sur- 
vey the history of the metropolitan Poor-Law elections. 
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I. That where guardians have no definite policy, especially when 
elections are conducted on party lines, chaos reigns; the only dis- 
coverable principle is that of an auction, wherein election is sold to 
those who offer the largest donative. 

II, In the reformed unions, where a definite policy has been 
followed, the more respectable men, of all shades of political opinion, 
are willing to combine in its support, and, under normal conditions, 
this combination has been successful in maintaining a continuity of 
administration. This has been done in spite of the introduction of 
the political element, for in some unions, where the political element 
has been allowed to enter, the dominant political party has, without 
any pressure at all, done its best to introduce a reactionary policy. 

I propose now to illustrate and enforce these two propositions by 
quotations from candidates’ addresses, and by the recital of incidents 
which occurred in the elections of last December. 

The novel features in these elections have been the new franchise, 
the abolition of the plural vote, which in most unions has made the 
financially irresponsible voter supreme ; and secondly, the introduc- 
tion of party politics into local administration. With regard tothe 
vestries, acontest on the lines of imperial politics can, with some 
effort, be rendered intelligible. Government, both imperial and 
local, shows a tendency to resolve itself into an institution for 
equalising, by means of taxation, the fortune of the rich and the 
poor. The Conservatives have an uneasy feeling that this policy 
will, in the long run, spell ruin to the country, but they do not see 
their way to oppose it very resolutely or very openly. The Pro- 
gressives, on the other hand, are jubilant, and look forward to the 
speedy advent of the millennium. Still, this practical unanimity 
notwithstanding, there are many opportunities for differences of 
interpretation. One candidate laid it down that the first thing the 
vestries have to consider is Labour. This is self-evident, but the 
difficulty lies in the application of this maxim. Thus one Progres- 
sive candidate spoke in eloquent and sympathetic terms of the 
wretched appearance presented by the street-sweepers in a certain 
northern district. The moral, of course, was that the outgoing 
moderate vestry was responsible for this reprehensible state of 
affairs. The moderate party replied that this was a gross attack on 
the dignity of Labour, that the men employed by the vestry were as 
fine a set of men as any in the kingdom, and that Labour at the 
polls would know how to show its resentment of these gross imputa- 
tions. The Progressives sur-rebutted on this, that many of the men 
employed were aged, and past their prime, and that, under a just 
government, they ought to be relieved from toil and pensioned at 
the public expense, and their place supplied by younger men of a 
more personable appearance. Then there was the delicate question 
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of the Islington dustmen. One party inveighed against the “ tips 
and tots” which custom allowed these officials to accept. This was, 
of course, an attack upon Labour and ona very vital point. The 
other party replied that they were concerned for the oppressed 
labourers who had to pay these exactions. The dustmen issued a 
circular setting out their wrongs, and gave their influential support 
to the champions of perquisite. These minor mystifications apart, 
there was, or might have been, an intelligible principle in fighting 
the vestry elections on party lines; but when we come to the Poor 
Law, as far as I can discover, there is no principle at issue between 
the two parties. Both parties adopted the astute electioneering 
tactics of Mr. Birdofredum Sawin, of Biglow fame. 


‘‘Then you can call me ‘ Timbertoes,’ that’s what the people likes, 
Sutthin combinin’ morril truth with phrases sech as strikes ; 
Some say the people’s fond o’ this, or that, or wut you please — 
I tell ye wut the people wants is just correct idees ; 

‘Old Timbertoes’ you see’s a creed it’s safe to be quite bold on, 
There’s nothin’ in’t the other side can any ways git hold on; 
It’s a good tangible idee, a sutthin to embody 

That valooable class o’ men that look thru’ brandy toddy ; 

It gives a Party Platform, tu, jest level with the mind 

Of all right-thinkin’ honest folks that mean to go it blind.” 


The “tangible idees”’ used on the present occasion by a majority 
of candidates, without distinction of party, were our old friends, 
“ Justice for All,” “ Efficiency and Economy,” ‘“ More humane 
Treatment of the Poor,” ‘A more liberal Distribution of Outdoor 
Relief, especially,” and this is one of the trump cards of the Con- 
servatives, ‘in favour of the aged.” Tweedledum and Tweedledee 
were not more alike, than, as far as their Poor-Law policy is con- 
cerned, are the London Reform Union and the London Municipal 
Society. ‘The one issues a Program, the other a Programme. 

To persons who had for long been engrossed in the business of 
Poor-Law administration, to the neglect perhaps of the Irish 
muddle, this condition of affairs was bewildering. One lady, who 
for the last five and a half years had done excellent service as a 
guardian in Hammersmith, wrote in her address, “I trust I shall 
be forgiven for not taking any side in politics.”” The plea was, 
of course, disregarded, and her pluce was taken by some ardent 
civic enthusiast whose knowledge of Irish politics will, it is hoped, 
prove useful in his new career. In some of the poorer parts of 
London difficulty was experienced in finding two lists of suitable 
candidates; and, when two complete lists were put forward, the 
tail of each party, though admirable from a political point of view, 
was, sometimes, not a little disreputable. This fact may have 
something to do with the following incident, though I am disposed 
to impute it to more creditable motives. As is well known, interest 
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in Poor-Law administration has induced many persons of leisure 
from other parts of London to undertake Poor-Law duties in the 
poorer unions. Hitherto many of these ladies and gentlemen have 
been nominated by the Local Government Board. Asa rule they 
are not persons enthusiastic about party politics, and, on that 
ground, as we shall presently see, they would in all probability have 
been excluded in a parish like Kensington. Further, these Poor- 
Law missionaries, as I may term them, are all in favour of a restric- 
tive policy. Their disinterestedness and high character, in spite of 
their advocacy of an unpopular policy, has in many cases been 
recognised ; they have been pressed to allow their names to be added 
to the list supported by the predominant party. In Stepney, 
Shoreditch, and Bethnal Green, and probably elsewhere, ladies and 
gentlemen have been elected by the aid of the Progressive party, 
though their politics were either Conservative or neutral. This 
fact is an additional proof of the willingness of the constituencies to 
give a fair hearing to counsels of reform, and enforces my conten- 
tion that, if political leaders would ‘lend a hand,” a very rapid 
improvement in administration would be the result. 

A few flowers of electioneering sentiment may now be given. 
A clergyman of the Church of England is in favour of giving out- 
door relief in cases of temporary loss of work; and later on, the 
following sapient sentence occurs in his address :—‘‘ The Poor Laws 
are framed to meet exceptional distress; I see no reason why some 
well-devised plan should not be framed to remove this troublesome 
sore.” When we find a would-be guardian anxious to go back to 
the old Poor Law, and in the same breath expecting a patent plan 
for removing “troublesome sores,” we wish it were possible to 
examine his bumps. In Fulham two candidates pledge themselves 
to a policy of ‘‘ out-door relief, especially for deserted wives, widows, 
children, and unemployed workers.” In Mile End West Ward, 
persons styling themselves rate-payers’ candidates have promised to 
combine “ efficiency and economy” with “ out-door relief and plenty 
of it.” Another candidate is in favour of making the workhouse 
self-supporting, but condescends to no particulars. In Bethnal 
Green a guardian was found canvassing ior a testimonial from the 
paupers. His fellow-guardians held that this was taking an unfair 
advantage, and the testimonial was suppressed. Then there is the 
progressive parson who gives to the text, ‘ Bear ye one another’s 
burdens,” the inane interpretation that no man is to bear his own 
burden, but that all men are to cast their responsibilities into hotch- 
pot, and that he and his brother Bumbles will arrange, on some 
equitable principle, to make beasts of burden of the rate-payers. 
One reverend gentleman, apparently a new comer to the district, 
asks for support on the ground “that new blood is coursing in his’ 
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veins and the provisions of a new Act of Parliament have to be 
administered.” Again, two gentlemen form a platform out of the 
fact that they are both publicans; but perhaps the oddest argument 
of all is that put forward by a West London publican, who supports 
his candidature for the vestry as follows: “ By influencing the 
omnibus traffic to stop at the ———- and —-—— Hotels, I claim to 
have materially assisted in increasing the number of residents in 
Fulham, and therefore augmented the rateable income of the parish.” 
In a parallel column is a handsome advertisement of the old vintage 
wines for sale at these taverns, through which this same gentleman, 
their proprietor, hopes to make the “‘ coming festive season a marked 
epoch of his association in the borough.” The argument of this 
enterprising tradesman may appear irrelevant, but, unlike many of 
the Poor-Law addresses, it holds out no corrupt bribe to the 
electors. 

Lord Rosebery’s pleasantries have mystified Mr. Chamberlain and 
probably other persons. Is his view of elections serious or merely 
ironical? ‘ At this moment,” he declared, on the 11th December last, 
“the number of separate elections proceeding in England and Wales 
will exceed 24,000, and as regards the persons who will be elected 
in the course of these elections, it may be probably placed at not 
much less than 90,000. Think what this means! 24,000 elections 
where never elections have been before; 90,000 men, probably most 
of them for the first time given a share in the responsibilities of 
their rural localities! Think of the new upheaval and awakening 
into life by one magic touch,”’—x. 7. A. It is all very perplexing. 
Is Lord Rosebery jesting, or is he seriously acting laureate to the 
political recreations of these wise men of Gotham ? 

Many persens, of course, put out sensible and moderate addresses, 
and rejected the more corrupt portions of the party ticket, as sent 
down from headquarters. Sometimes candidates did this in a body, 
in which case they probably were successful, or they separated them- 
selves from their less scrupulous colleagues, and in this case their 
isolation, in many instances, proved fatal. 

The local London press is rather a chronicle of events than a 
serious critic of policy. With one or two exceptions, the local 
journals are not very helpful in putting the issues clearly before their 
readers. One of them, for instance, represents that the strict 
administration of one union shows that its guardians are antiquated 
and much behind the times, and utterly ignores the fact that 
improved schools and infirmaries are part of the policy of the stricter 
school. These improvements, it would have us believe, are the 
recent invention of the Progressives. This is not very intelligent 
criticism ; the policy may be right or may be wrong, but it is un- 
doubtedly a new policy, which has gradually advanced, or at least 
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held its ground, since 1870. It is in these strict unions that reason- 
able and carefully considered administration of the indoor establish- 
ments has been carried to its farthest point. Whereas, it is in the 
liberal out-relief unions, like Bethnal Green, that the character of the 
indoor relief is at its worst. 

Again, the South London Observer, 15th December, 1894, remarks, 
“ Pauperism in Camberwell is unfortunately increasing at an alarm- 
ing rate. . . The present system would seem to be devised for the 
purpose of making paupers.” The nature of the “ present system 
in Camberwell”? may be gathered from certain statistics drawn up 
by Mr. C. N. Nicholson, a gentleman who, at the time of the 
elections, circulated to the general and local press some extremely 
interesting and suggestive figures. The following is from the Times 
of December 7. In 1871 the pauperism of Camberwell was 47°56 
per thousand and the ratio per cent. of outdoor to total paupers 
was 83'1. Down to 1884, there was a steady decrease of pauperism 
consequent upon a reduction of the outdoor relief policy. In 1884 
the corresponding figures were, pauperism 13°82 per thousand of 
pepulation, and ratio per cent. of outdoor to total paupers 39-9. 
Both of these are the lowest figures in the union for the last 
thirty years. In 1885 a change of policy took place, outdoor relief 
began to be given more freely and the pauperism in 1891 ran up to 
23°65, and the ratio of outdoor to total paupers to 59:6. The whole 
table for this period is so instructive that it deserves to be quoted 


in full. 


PAUPERISM OF CAMBERWELL, BASED ON THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT RETURNS 
FOR JANUARY 1ST IN EACH YEAR, LUNATICS AND VAGRANTS EXCLUDED. 


aici Ratio per cent. ee Ratio per cent. 

ear. perder Leut-duor "| Yeqr, per hai Of Out ae 

population. paupers. population. paupers. 
1871 47°56 831 1885 14°66 42°5 
1872 d4'21 77°6 1884 13°82 39°9 
1873 28°19 72'8 1885 14°85 43°2 
1874 26°17 707 1886 14°95 41°9 
1875 24°63 68°6 1887 15°91 43°3 
1876 18°66 61°2 1888 18°35 00°7 
1877 16°19 52'8 1889 21°16 53°2 
1878 16 52 ol2 1890 22°50 35°6 
1879 14°88 48°0 1891 23°65 59°5 
1880 15°80 47°53 1892 20°16 ol7 
1881 14°22 40°5 1895 24°11 57°9 
1882 14°89 44°8 1894 24°83 57°7 


The figures amply justify the writer in the South London Observer, 
but the singular thing is that the same paper in another column 
supports the candidature of Mr. Mansell, who promises “ more out- 
door relief,” and of the Rev. Mr. Finlay, who is in favour of “a larger 
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measure than at present exists of outdoor relief to the poor,” and also 
“of guardians erecting temporary and permanent workshops for the 
unemployed.” 

In notable contrast to this inept handling of the subject, I may 
quote a very able leading article which appeared in the East London 
Observer, December 15th, on ‘Poplar and its Poor Law.” The 
Poplar board some time ago was captured by the Labour or Socialist 
party under the leadership of Mr. G. Lansbury. As a result, there 
has been an enormous increase of expenditure both as regards indoor 
maintenance and outdoor relief. The labour party boasts that it 
has made a principle of “ample and adequate outdoor relief.” 
Further— 


‘* The discipline of the House has been so reduced, the comforts increased, and 
the privileges extended, that the position of a pauper in the Poplar workhouse 
is now euperior to that of many of the indigent but honest poor outside” [ who 
have, of course, to pay their share of the rates]. ‘‘ This is a complete inver- 
sion of the principle of the Poor Law, and must lead in the end to such 
enormous public changes that reasonable men, pledged as they may be to the 
principle of local self-government, will be induced to welcome a change which 
hitherto they have resented, and be led to agitate for the removal of the admi- 
nistration from the hands of local representatives, and the placing of the duty 
of relieving the necessities of the poor in the hands of permanent commissioners, 
who will not be under the temptation to yield to this or that outside local 
influence. There are men in East London who are qualified by high principle, 
knowledge, and experience, to administer the Poor Law properly in their own 
districts, but when that duty necessitates the tolerance of abuse, insult, and the 
annoyance of being held up to public execration, it is not likely that they will 
seek to undertake the hard work which requires the sacrifice of much valuable 
time and personal trouble.” 


This argument deserves the consideration of our legislators. Such 
a state of affairs, of which unhappily Poplar is by no means a solitary 
example, is a burlesque of popular government. Legislation has 
put in the hands of a local majority an instrument which, without 
let or hindrance from the Local Government Board, can be, and is 
used for the demoralisation of the poor and the waste of the property 
of the ratepayers. This career of ruin can be entered on by a 
parish without a word of remonstrance from our political leaders, 
and practically limitless resources can be applied in this demoralising 
and spendthrift fashion. When the sufferers complain, they are 
told that it is their own fault, that they ought to have captured the 
machine which is now being used with such devastating force. The 
unfortunate circumstance is that the poor who, in the long run, will 
be the principal sufferers, do not understand their true interest, and 
the leaders of public opinion are at no pains to disillusion them. 
The writer of the article in the East London Observer has warrant 
for his remarks. Local government is on its trial. If those who 
are responsible for public opinion will not bestir themselves to pre- 
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vent abuses such as those described at Poplar and Camberwell, the 
demand for a Cesar to cut the knot will grow louder; and indeed, 
with much less necessity for this heroic remedy then actually exists, 
it is arguable that the post of guardian is a judicial one, to which 
the principle of election is not applicable. Such then is the chaotic 
and discouraging state of affairs, where guardians have no definite 
policy. 

Let me now describe what has happened in unions where guardians 
have either directly or indirectly ignored the orders of headquarters, 
and where the respectable men of all parties have stood together in 
support of a reasonable system of administration. St. George-in-the- 
East is one of the three East End unions where, for the last twenty 
years, outdoor relief has been practically abolished. The responsible 
leaders of both political parties are convinced of the advantages of 
this policy, and have confidence in the local voluntary charities 
which have co-operated with the law to bring about this result. 
The outgoing board was composed in fairly equal proportions of 
Radicals and Conservatives. Politics never entered into its delibera- 
tions. But for the orders issued from headquarters the old members 
would probably have stood together, nominating, without respect of 
party, suitable successors to take the place of members retiring. 
The political enthusiasm of Mr. Harry Marks, of City financial fame, 
Conservative candidate for the Parliamentary division of St. George- 
in-the-East, was too strong to permit any such disregard of the 
orders of his party chiefs. The Conservative electioneering agency, 
moreover, wished to test the register, and insisted that at least the 
Vestry election should be fought on party lines, and the Radicals, 
not to be outdone in public spirit, insisted that it must be both or 
neither. Happily, for the cause of Poor-Law administration, the 
policy of the old Board was supported by the most influential men 
in both camps. Although forced into this distasteful contest by the 
patriotism of Mr. Marks, neither party abandoned its self-respect, 
and in St. George’s, at all events, the election was not put up to 
auction. Some Socialists, it is true, did enter the field with an out- 
relief policy, but their candidature was not serious, and they only 
polled a few score of votes. The Radicals and Conservatives, on the 
burning question of outdoor relief, like “ Brer Rabbit,” kept on 
saying nothing. The candidates were excellent friends, and only 
laughed at the truculent posters drawn up by the wire-pullers. The 
Radicals produced a long list of reforms carried out in former years, 
and declared, “We did it.”’ This gave the Tories a chance of 
putting up, “Another Radical Lie” poster of the approved elec- 
tioneering type. The result contributed to the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number. The voting was to a large extent inde- 
pendent of party orders, the patriotism of the Parliamentary candi- 
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date was displayed, the local bill-sticker was employed, and, in spite 
of the caucuses, a very good Board was elected. 

It will be interesting to contrast this with the electioneering cam- 
paign in a district like Kensington. Kensington voters, it may be 
said without offence, are greater masters of the art of spelling words 
of two syllables, and in the larger part of the union there is no 
Liberal opposition at all. The Conservatives have the matter entirely 
in their own hands. The local caucus took the line that ladies were 
ineligible for the post, and opposed all the women candidates, 
Secondly, they struck off their list Mr. W. Bousfield, a member of 
twenty years’ standing and a Conservative, on the ground, it is 
alleged, that he nominated for the School Board not a Progressive, 
but an Independent candidate. The highly-respected chairman of 
the outgoing Board, also a Conservative, declined their nomination, 
as they would not support the candidature of several ladies whose 
services, in his opinion, were of the greatest value to the Board. The 
result was that, on one pretext or another, the Conservative caucus 
took the matter out of the hands of the old non-political Ratepayers’ 
Association, and opposed the re-election of some of the most expe- 
rienced and respected members of the Board. The chairman, whose 
position is sufficiently vindicated by his unanimous re-election to 
that post, and Mr. Bousfield were elected in spite of the opposition 
of the caucus, and, by an odd but commendable freak of electioneer- 
ing inconsistency, the Conservatives, elected as nominees of the 
caucus, showed their appreciation of the valuable services of one of 
the unsuccessful lady candidates by carrying her co-optation against 
the opposition of the Radicals. 

The reasons above given for the action of the caucus are the 
ostensible reasons, but, according to one gentleman who is deep in 
the confidence of the party, the real reason was that some, at all 
events, of the opposed candidates had “ adopted a policy which was 
not desirable.” This can only be interpreted to mean, as indeed is 
the fact, that they were in favour of a strict policy in the matter of 
out relief; and undoubtedly some, if not all, of the caucus candi- 
dates adopted the party ticket, and expressed themselves to be 
advocates of a “relaxation of existing rules” in this respect. Now, 
if party politicians do this in the dry leaf of a practically uncon- 
tested election, what will they do in the green leaf of a hotly 
contested sale by auction ? 

One other variety of election should be mentioned. In Pad- 
dington the politicians seem somehow to have been suppressed. 
The old Board stood in a body and issued a joint address. This 
document sets out the measures taken by the Board to make proper 
and humane arrangements for the Workhouse, Schools, and In- 
firmary ; its endeavour to obtain the co-operation of private charity 
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for the relief of persons who, according to the rules of the Board, 
are entitled to other than indoor relief, and its willingness in the 
event of the failure of this endeavour to give outdoor relief from the 
rates. 

It should be observed that, as matter of fact—thanks to the 
cordial co-operation of voluntary charities—the guardians are not 
called on to give much outdoor relief, and the rate of pauperism has 
largely declined. The plan pursued in Paddington is the same as 
that followed in Manchester and Birmingham, and probably in 
other unions. This is not the place to discuss the relative merits 
of this policy as compared with the more absolute rule which obtains 
in St. George-in-the-East and in Bradfield. 

Both plans are based on the same principle of reform. Both 
look for amendment from an increased spirit of independence 
among the poor. Both recognise that one of the necessary ele- 
ments in recreating the manhood of the pauper is a curtailment or 
withdrawal of some of the existing facilities for the pauper life. 
Both see that charitable relief has not the same fatally attractive 
force exercised by legal relief, which, given to one, becomes, in 
imagination, at all events, the right of all. Both, therefore, will- 
ingly accept the assistance of voluntary charity with a view of 
reducing the temptations to pauperism, without impairing the 
adequacy and the suitability of the relief offered in each case. 

Lord Salisbury, speaking at Queen’s Hall, Langham Place, on 
November 7th, 1894, said :—‘‘ We must not be shy of using all 
our political power and machinery for the purpose of importing 
sound principles into the government of London.” With this 
sentiment every one will agree. The object of this paper has been 
to show that neither political party has, as far as the Poor Law 
is concerned, any principles, sound or otherwise. 

I respectfully submit to those who are responsible that the 
matter cannot safely be left in its present condition. Those who 
are carrying on the work of reform in Birmingham, Manchester, 
Paddington, Whitechapel, Bradfield, and many other places, are 
bearing a burden and responsibility beyond their strength, not 
because their system is at fault, for it has been found equal to every 
emergency, but because there is a limit to their endurance of mis- 
representation, abuse, and discouragement. They are quite con- 
scious of their isolated position, and quite willing to admit that 
their own influence is not able to spread better methods of adminis- 
tration over the country in the face of the indifference, and at times 
open hostility, of the leaders of political opinion. Is this to con- 
tinue ? 

The necessity of getting votes is obvious; for good or for evil, 
it is part of our system of government; but surely there are situa- 
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tions where higher interests should be paramount. This isa sub- 
ject on which all parties should enter into a self-denying ordi- 
nance. The precedent of 1834 is admirable. The Poor Law, at 
all events, whatever may be said of other local elections, ought 
to be kept out of party politics. If our Parliamentary leaders 
cannot bring this about, it is to be hoped that independent rate- 
payers, through the various associations, will not yield the ground 
to politicians without a struggle. It is too readily assumed that 
in such a struggle politicians would carry all before them. After 
all, there may be some misconception as to the exact place which 
politicians hold in the affections of their countrymen. Be that as 
it may, the cause of Poor-Law reform requires of those who aspire 
to the rank of statesmen, not only their abstention from making 
the poor-rate an electioneering fund, but also some participation 
in the task of persuading the people to adopt better methods of 
administration. 

If, from want of due consideration or less creditable motives, they 
will do nothing to prevent the subsidence of the poorer classes of 
society into deeper and deeper dependence on the rates, public 
opinion, left without guidance by its responsible leaders, is ready, I 
fear, to take a long step back to the horrors of the old Poor Law. 
If, unfortunately, this should happen, and to some extent and in 
some places it has already happened, let the responsibility rest not 
on those who, in the face of much discouragement, are doing their 
best to stem the tide of reaction, but on those who, with ample 
means of rescue at their disposal, are allowing the country to drift 
back into ruin, rather than risk the loss of a single item of the 
groundling vote. 

T. Mackay. 
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VENETIAN ART AT THE NEW GALLERY. 


To illustrate the great art of Venice with absolute completeness 
from its tardy rise under the influence of the Umbrian Gentile da 
Fabriano and the Veronese Pisanello, to its maturity and decline 
under the leadership of those mighty magicians of the brush, Titian, 
Tintoretto, and Paolo Veronese, and then on again to the Indian 
summer of its resuscitation under that of Tiepolo, Canaletto, Guardi, 
and Longhi, is an enterprise which would task the resources of the 
richest and most extensive among the European galleries. It is one 
which is not realised in absolute perfection even by the overpower- 
ingly splendid Accademia delle Belle Arti of Venice itself. Taking it 
all in all, perhaps our own National Gallery can show—leaving Venice 
itself out of the question—a more complete series of Venetian masters 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries than any other State gallery, 
although in the fame and splendour of individual masterpieces it is 
outdone, no doubt, by the Museo del Prado, by the Louvre, by the 
Vienna and Dresden Galleries. Certainly, if we include in the 
Venetian art proper the later school of Brescia—that of Romanino, 
Savoldo, Moretto, and the Bergamasque Moroni—we may claim 
pre-eminence in completeness for the Trafalgar Square collection, 
although it cannot show a genuine Giorgione, or a Pordenone, and 
has but one Palma—and that a portrait—one very bad Cariani, one 
Bonifazio Veronese, and no Andrea Schiavone or Palma Giovane. 
Early Venetian art is finely represented at Berlin, where are the 
masterpieces of Antonio and Alvise Vivarini respectively, and 
grandly at the Brera Gallery of Milan, with the great “ Preaching 
of St. Mark,” of Gentile Bellini, two unrivalled examples of Gio- 
vanni Bellini’s early time, unsurpassed works of Cima da Coneg- 
liano’s maturity, and the most famous altar-piece of the Vicentine 
painter, Bartolommeo Montagna. 

We cannot, therefore, in fairness blame the promoters of the very 
interesting exhibition at the New Gallery, if what it gives is a hete- 
rogeneous collection of pictures, among which are many of exceed- 
ing beauty and rarity, rather than a true and complete exemplification 
of Venetian art—or even an attempt at such an exemplification—either 
in the earlier period of its serene majesty and intensity, clothed with 
a vesture of rich glowing colour, or in the later period, when the 
object aimed at and achieved was, in the first place, to obtain a 
decorative splendour of representation, apt to compete with and to 
complete the florid magnificence of full Renaissance architecture. 

It would be easy to construct for one’s self in fantasy, out of the rich 
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materials still remaining in the private collections of England, such 
an exhibition as should, supplementing the great display made by 
the National Gallery itself, constitute an almost ideal illustration of 
what must, in many respects, be deemed the greatest pictorial art 
that the world has seen. We would have in such an exhibition the 
great “ Feast of the Gods,” by Giambellino, at Alnwick, painted by 
the venerable master in his most serenely joyous mood in the year 
1514. We would have the famous, yet, by the present generation, 
little known “ Judgment of Solomon,” at Kingston Lacy, a work, by 
Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle ascribed to Giorgione, but not 
accepted as such by later critics of authority. We would have 
another painting, still by many competent judges assigned to him 
—the beautiful ‘“‘ Adoration of the Shepherds,” belonging to Mr. 
Wentworth Beaumont, which the writer holds to be from the brush 
of a painter not as yet identified, who stands midway between Catena 
on the one hand, and Giorgione on the other. Such a combination 
would include the great series of Titians at Bridgewater House—the 
“Three Ages of Life” (a heavy copy of which is in the New Gallery 
under the name of Giorgione), the ‘“‘ Venus a la Coquille,” from the 
Orleans collection, the late “ Diana and Calisto,’’ and * Diana and 
Acton.” It would not be complete without the “ Cornaro Family” 
of the same master, belonging to the Duke of Northumberland, his 
“Rape of Europa,” at Cobham, the fine female portraits at Long- 
ford Castle, respectively by Sebastiano del Piombo and Paris Bor- 
done, Tintoretto’s magnificent ‘‘ Muses” from Hampton Court, the 
superb Bassanos at Hampton Court and Edinburgh, and many other 
things besides. 

But these are, alas, day-dreams in which we are permitting our- 
selves to indulge, and their incomplete realisation, consequent upon 
the refusal of not unnaturally timid and unwilling owners, should 
not predispose us against the Venetian exhibition as it actually 
stands, or hinder us from picking out the pearls of the purest 
water from among those many others which, neither in the literal 
nor the figurative sense, are “ of price.” 

In connection with this exhibition arises once more the delicate 
question, whether owners of great works by old masters should not, 
in a certain sense, look upon themselves as trustees for the world, 
and allow to the public under certain conditions sufficient access to 
their collections, or, in the alternative, contribute their chief treasures 
on occasion to the public exhibitions. While deploring the seclusion 
during many years of great works which, like some of those just 
mentioned, are necessary to complete the education of the student 
and the art-lover, we should not fail, on the other hand, to record the 
debt of deep gratitude which we owe to the great majority of owners 
and collectors, who, most fortunately for the public, have for the 
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last quarter of a century taken a much wider and more generous 
view of their moral obligations in this respect. 

Perhaps many recalcitrant owners of fine works may reply to the 
criticisms of those who give vent to their disappointment that these 
works should be persistently withheld, to the effect that the modern 
critics and art-historians are themselves to blame for the non pos- 
sumus Which they now feel constrained to oppose to all supplications. 
For do not these over-bold persons seek to throw down and shatter 
the statues of the gods before which incense has been offered by 
successive generations, and in their place to set up strange divinities 
less radiant and less popular, thereby ruthlessly uprooting many a 
hallowed tradition and wiping out many a pleasant memory? Allow- 
ance may legitimately be made for a certain soreness on the part of 
owners whose families for a century or more may have proudly 
boasted the possession of a Leonardo da Vinci Madonna, a Raphael 
portrait, or a Giorgione ‘‘ Holy Family,” and who awake one 
morning to find the first called “Milanese School,” or “ Flemish 
imitation ’’; the second perhaps Sebastiano del Piombo; the third 
Catena, Campagnola, Cariani, or some other Venetian name even less 
familiar to the collector of the old school and to the general public. 

The critic of the modern systematic school—too harshly and 
narrowly styled the scientific, in contrast to the sesthetic and rhap- 
sodical school of earlier days—gets nowadays more kicks than half- 
pence. He is hated alike by the dealer, who naturally resists the 
upsetting of established reputations and the reduction, for instance, 
of a £40,000 Raphael to a £4,000 Sebastiano; by the owner, who 
revolts doubly from such a metamorphosis, as making him suffer 
both in pocket and by the partial eclipse of that reflected glory 
which has always been his; by the public, who resent the substitu- 
tion for pleasant rose-coloured disquisitions on the esthetic beauties 
of a work and the poetic temperament of an artist, of inevitably 
more prosaic considerations relating to the technique, the anatomy 
of a picture, and the real place of a painter in his school and his 
time, 

And yet the truth is great and shall prevail. Whether the 
unhappy student of art and archeology is to be excommunicated 
vr absolved, the time has come when he must, because at last he 
can, substitute for the fantasies of amiable chroniclers, something 
much more nearly approximating to the whole truth concerning the 
great artists and the great schools of the preceding centuries. It is 
not by the labour of any single man—be he even Giovanni Morelli, 
Cavalcaselle, Frizzoni, Richter, Venturi, Justi, Bode, or Bredius— 
that the victory is to be achieved, and the history of art once for 
all placed on a firm and permanent basis. These eminent pioneers 
of modern art-criticism have indeed laid down solid foundations and 
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made the way easy for the epigoni who, following in their footsteps, may 
hope to complete and strengthen the great work which their leaders 
have already in its main lines achieved. Yet they can only do so 
by joining their phalanxes, by abstaining from internecine feud 
and ungenerous disparagement of each other, by consenting to look 
upon the retrospective study of art less as a kind of Ariegspiel than 
as a field of research in which brother must help brother, and all 
workers must stand shoulder to shoulder, rejoicing in the conquests 
made by joint effort, and caring only in the second place what 
general leads, or who is first to scale the walls. 

The faltering art of Venice in the earlier part of the fifteenth 
century, under the influenco of Gentile da Fabriano and Pisanello, is 
meagrely represented by a “St. Mark,” ascribed to Michele Giam- 
bono the elder, by whom there is also a signed panel at Burlington 
House. Neither shows any longer that peculiar enamel-like brilliancy 
of colour which we find in his elaborate ancona in the Venice Academy. 
The great school of the Vivarini, which so long balanced in Venice 
that of the Bellini themselves, and yielded only by degrees to their 
overpowering influence, is very insufficiently illustrated, there being 
nothing by Antonio or Alvise Vivarini, while the second member of 
the group, Bartolommeo, is seen, not in a work of austere beauty and 
strong personal character, like that in the National Gallery, but in a 
repulsive panel, “The Death of the Virgin,” which marks the period 
of his decadence. The “ Virgin and Child,” also ascribed to him, 
is by a Muranese imitator of the Paduan mode, but scarcely by 
Bartolommeo himself. Out of the National Gallery or the Brera, it 
would be difficult to find Carlo Crivelli better represented than at 
the New Gallery. In its decorative aspect, in the splendour of its 
material adornment, his art remains to the last affiliated to that of 
the elder school of Murano; in the asceticism and religious passion of 
his conceptions he is in touch with Padua and the school of Man- 
tegna. Among several first-rate examples of his art here are the 
intensely dramatic “ Pieta,” recalling the reliefs of Donatello; the 
exquisite “ Virgin and Child,” from the Northbrook collection ; the 
‘St. George and the Dragon,” which is the quintessence of Crivelli in 
his most personal style; and “The Resurrection,” from the North- 
brook collection, recalling Mantegna, and, also, in the main lines of 
the peculiar design, Piero della Francesca, A very curious and 
exceptional piece is the ‘“ Virgin and Child Enthroned,” by Gentile 
Bellini, the same which was formerly in the Eastlake collection. 
There appears to be no valid reason for calling into question the 
genuineness of the elaborate and well-preserved signature on the 
picture, and yet it is, in some respects, singularly unlike any other 
extant work of the master. He is here clearly under the influence 
of Antonio Vivarini, the architecture of the elaborate monumental 
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throne, and, indeed, the whole conception, approximating to the 
Muranese mode. 

The peculiar positions of Antonello da Messina in Venice—bring- 
ing as he did his style and technique, based on Flemish examples, as 
an all-important contribution towards its artistic development, but 
taking back in return, at least, as much as he gave—is well illus- 
trated by the magnificent ‘‘ Ecce Homo,” from the collection of Sir 
Francis Cook, so infinitely superior to the similar panel in the Acca- 
demia of Venice. It is much less archaic than the “ Salvator 
Mundi” in the National Gallery, yet still recalls Flemish art by its 
realistic adherence to a physical type of the lower order. Antonello’s 
influence, but not his hand or his scheme of colour, is shown in a 
Venetian ‘ Portrait of a Youth,” of exceeding beauty and finish, 
belonging to Mr. S. Salting. It takes us back to the good old days 
of romantic art-criticism when we find in the catalogue a panel 
attributed to Antonello described as “ Portrait of Hans Memling, 
Painter.”’ The work in question presents a personage manifestly of 
southern origin, and it is, moreover, nothing more or less than a 
hard copy of the well-known portrait in the National Gallery, 
which is supposed, not without good grounds, to represent Anto- 
nello himself. 

If Giovanni Bellini, in the great period of his later maturity the 
recognised caposcuola of Venice, is not seen at the New Gallery in 
any“examples of superlative excellence, the nature of his far-reaching 
influence is evidenced by a number of works in which the Bellinesque 
element asserts itself with more or less intensity as the individuality 
of the painter receiving the influence is weaker or stronger. It is 
not necessary to imagine all the painters practising in Venice 
towards the close of the fifteenth century as the pupils or direct 
imitators of Giambellino, but over all of them he certainly does 
exert an influence, either in the first or the second degree. In the 
same way, a little later, we find Leonardo da Vinci at Milan, not 
only the centre of a compact circle of pupils, followers, and wor- 
shippers, but subduing by degrees to his manner such disciples of 
the true, Milanese school of Foppa and Borgognone, as Ambrogio de’ 
Predis and Bernardino de’ Conti. It isa commanding, a far-radiating 
influence of this class which enables Rubens to cast his spells beyond 
his immediate circle of slavish imitators, over such contemporaries of 
distinct individuality as Gaspard de Crayer and Cornelis de Vos. 

Giambellino’s Paduan manner receives illustration from Dr. 
Richter’s early “ Madonna and Child,” although certain unusual 
technical characteristics cause us to hesitate in ascribing it to his 
own hand. Unquestionably by him are the “ Madonnas” con- 
tributed to the exhibition by Mr. Ludwig Mond and Louisa, Lady 
Ashburton, respectively, and in part, if not wholly, the “ Pieta,” 
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lent by Mr. Mond, which recalls, /ongo intervallo, the masterpieces in 
the Berlin and Brera museums, and at Rimini. 

It had been imagined that the picture of “The Circumcision,” 
sent by Lord Cartiale, from Castle Howard, would prove to be the 
original of the very numerous repetitions and variations known to exist 
in English and foreign galleries; but an examination of the panel 
dispels this idea, once for all, and compels us to conclude that 
Bellini’s first original, if it exists, is still to be sought for elsewhere, 
It is curious that, except among those specially interested in Italian 
art, there is no general familiarity as yet with the name or the 
work of Vincenzo Catena, although a large proportion of his known 
paintings are in England, and two of the most popular and character- 
istic of all—the “ Adoration of the Knight,” and the “St. Jerome 
in his Study”—are in the National Gallery itself. He may be 
studied here, first in the harsh sincerity of his early manner—with 
its jagged outlines and glossy surfaces—in the “ Holy Families,” 
which come from the collection of Mr. Ludwig Mond and the gallery 
of the Corporation of Liverpool respectively. Then we find him, 
in Mr. J. P. Heseltine’s very characteristic ‘“ Holy Family,” nearer 
to the central influence of Giambellino, yet preserving, as unlike 
many of the Bellinesques he always did, his peculiar distinctiveness. 
The perfection of Catena’s art—the highest of which it was capable 
—is seen in Lord Brownlow’s boautifal ** Adoration of the Shep- 
herds,” here, like so many other things ascribed to Giovanni Bellini 
himself. There is much still that is awkward and unsuccessful in the 
design of this remarkable piece—awkward in a fashion which we 
must expect to find in the confirmed Quattrocentist, who is struggling 
to attain the last modernity of the Cinquecento—but in glow and 
vibration of colour, in subtle beauty of atmospheric environment, it 
has not many equals in the Venetian Exhibition. Very near to it in 
many respects, yet not, in the opinion of the writer, from the same 
practised hand, is the pleasing little “ Holy Family” (Mrs. R. H. 
Benson) ascribed to Giorgione, and certainly by a painter who has 
seen and studied the landscape in the great Castelfranco “‘ Madonna.” 
The same painter is to be identified in the Leigh Court ‘ Adoration 
of the Magi,” now in the National Gallery, and both pieces show 4 
marked affinity to Mr. Wentworth Beaumont’s vastly superior 
“ Adoration of the Shepherds ’’ already mentioned. 

The catalogue is rich in pictures ascribed, whether on the strength 
of time-honoured tradition or by ambitious owners, to Giorgione; 
yet, with the exception of the little drawing from Chatsworth, “ The 
Execution of a Martyr,” first identified by Giovanni Morelli, there 
is little, or nothing, that can, with safety, be attributed to his own 
hand. The mysterious fascination exercised by the Castelfranco 
master on his contemporaries, and, in a greater or lesser degree, oD 
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all succeeding generations, partook even more of the subtle charm 
than of the ordinary legitimate influence. We find him even 
carrying with him his master, old Giambellino, whose very last works 
have not inaptly been styled Giorgionesque—to say nothing of men 
of the second order, like Catena and Basaiti, both of them Quattro- 
centists and his elders. To name his followers among his contem- 
poraries and immediate successors would be to name almost all the 
great Venetian masters of the first half of the sixteenth century, 
many of whom, indeed, delight us chiefly by the light reflected from 
the art of Barbarelli. It is the mixture, in this most exquisite of 
poet-painters, of foreboding melancholy, of the tragic passion of 
youth, with the sensuous joy in the fairest things of earth—the 
joy in love, in music, in nature’s moments of benignant calm and 
tempered splendour—which, making its appeal both to the lower 
and the higher nature, has proved, and must ever prove, irresistibly 
attractive. 

The Giorgionesque “Shepherd” from Hampton Court, which 
even Morelli—seeing it, however, only in the discreet half-light of 
the Royal gallery—had admitted on trial, appears here most uncon- 
vincing, placed here as it is where it can be examined at close quarters. 
The charming motive, the design as a whole, may very well have 
been derived from the master, but the execution, especially in the 
white draperies, is clearly too loose and free, too much wanting in 
style and character, to be his ; and—to take one characteristic detail 
—the hand with its Giorgionesque movement is too large and 
bony, as compared with that to be found in genuine works. Much 
nearer to the real Barbarelli than anything else in the exhibition is 
the Giorgionesque “ Portrait of a Man,” contributed by Mr. A. H. 
Savage Landor. Too refined in conception, too subtle in execution, 
to be a Cariani, as has been suggested, it stands midway between 
Giorgione’s “ Knight of Malta,” in the Uffizi, on the one hand, and 
Palma’s so-called “ Portrait of Ariosto,” in the National Gallery, 
on the other—inclining in technique more to the former than the 
latter. The picture is so much obscured by abrasion of surface, by 
repaints in the hair, and by a discoloured varnish, that a definitive 
opinion as to its authorship would at present be hazardous. A painting 
showing most instructively how the influence of Giorgione can trans- 
figure the art of a pleasing, though second-rate, painter, is the much 
discussed ‘Portrait of a Lady Professor of Bologna” (Louisa, 
Lady Ashburton), very probably by Bernardino Licinio, and which 
would be more properly described as “ Portrait of a young man 
holding a skull.” Such androgynous types are by no means un- 
common in the Venetian and North Italian art of the period. That 
interesting little idyllic piece, “The Musicians,” from the rich 
collection of the Corporation of Glasgow, is of course set down, like 
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most other things of the same family, to Giorgione. The splendid, 
emphatic colour, the exaggeration in the two richly-robed male 
figures, of movement insufficiently explained, speak, however, for 
that imitator who was also the imitator of Titian—Domenico Cam- 
pagnola. He is here more himself, and therefore more interesting 
than in the important ‘‘ Woman taken in Adultery ” (also in the 
Glasgow Collection), which, though ascribed to Giorgione, fits no 
Venetian so well as the second-rate, the ill-balanced, yet not unin- 
teresting, Campagnola. 

Traces of Giorgione’s influence, varying in degree, are further to 
be found in two canvases, both representing the “ Daughter of Hero- 
dius with the head of St. John the Baptist” —that ascribed to Titian, 
coming from the collection of Mrs. R. H. Benson; that, on not 
obvious grounds, given to Pordenone being sent from the famed 
collection of Dorchester House. It need hardly be pointed out that 
the so-called Titian is an old repetition or copy of the fine work in 
the Doria Palace, formerly ascribed to Pordenone, and represent- 
ing the master of Cadore in a still Giorgionesque phase. Of quite 
divergent composition is the so-called Pordenone, except that very 
curiously the noble head of St. John is practically identical in the 
two canvases. The figure of Salome is here, notwithstanding its 
perfect immobility, of strangely tragic force. We may legitimately 
assume that Giorgione’s influence has coloured and shaped both con- 
ceptions, the former in a lesser, the latter in a greater degree. Shall 
we not, indeed, go a step farther and consider the probability that a 
lost original by Giorgione, reflected more faithfully in the so-called 
Pordenone than in the Titian, may be the starting-point of both 
pictures ? 

This is not exactly the place to discuss the vast array of Titians 
which have found a place in the catalogue and on the walls of the 
New Gallery—to sift the copies, the replicas, the wrongly attributed 
works from the genuine originals, of which there are not a few. The 
striking “‘ Portrait of Doge Antonio Grimani” (Madame de Rosen- 
berg) is, in its mode of conception and in the uncompromising 
rigidity of its general aspect, an exception in the euvre of Titian, 
and as such, at first sight, rather disconcerting. Some portion of 
the under-costume looks hardly worthy of his hand at this period 
(circa 1522), but the head is magnificent for force and delicacy of 
execution, for concentrated power of characterization. Titian shows 
bimself here as a portraitist—the remark is Dr. J. P. Richter’s— 
rather the disciple of Gentile than of Giovanni Bellini, The canvas 
suggests, on the one hand, the “ Girolamo Malatini” of Gentile in 
the National Gallery; on the other, the “ Leonardo Loredano” of 
Giovanni in the same place. One can almost imagine that the 
sturdy old doge, who by sheer force of will faces us, strong and 
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upright, notwithstanding physical decrepitude, must have insisted 
in being done in one of those stiff poses peculiar to the Quat- 
trocento, when he was young. Some critics have rashly pronounced 
the fine ‘‘ Portrait of Giorgio Carnaro,” from Castle Howard, to be 
no Titian, but a copy, or the work of a less eminent craftsman 
of the time. True, the canvas has a somewhat emasculated air, 
rubbed down as it has been, so that the brushwork in the hair and 
beard is hardly discernible; and, moreover, the right hand is so 
large and formless as to suggest the co-operation of an assistant. 
Nevertheless the sovereign air, the powerful tonality of the work, 
its ¢enve amidst its surroundings at the New Gallery, the splendid 
treatment of the black costume, are so many arguments in its favour. 
Asa genuine Titian, too, asserts itself on examination the interest- 
ing unfinished ‘ Portrait of the Doge Andrea Gritti,’ so thinly and 
delicately painted, so unassuming in aspect, as to recall the portraits 
which Gentile Bellini produced more than a quarter of a century 
earlier. Of the mastery sui generis which Titian still retained, when 
extreme old age had!impaired the cleanness and firmness of his touch, 
the ‘‘ Madonna and Child” belonging to Mr. Ludwig Mond, and 
the sombre “ Diana” from the collection of Lord Brownlow, are 
unusually interesting examples. 

No Venetian is more splendidly or more instructively represented 
here than Lorenzo Lotto. The exquisite little piece, fancifully 
designated by its owner, Mr. W. M. Conway, as “Sacred and Pro- 
fane Love,” is of his earliest time—the time to which belongs the 
signed “St. Jerome” of the Louvre (1500). We are less struck 
here by Lotto’s descent from this or the other Venetian master, 
than by the wonderful freshness and beauty of the conception, by 
the peculiarly personal character of the landscape, by the appear- 
ance already of that silvery radiance of light which transfigures 
even Lotto’s least interesting performances. As in Giambellino’s 
“ Allegories,”’ at the Accademia of Venice, and Cima’s ‘‘ Endymion”’ 
and “ Marsyas,” at the Parma Gallery, the spirit of the Renais- 
sance, still in its youth and vigour, is married to the true spirit of 
antiquity. Lotto here, without much pretence at outward classicality, 
renews the nature-worship of the Greeks as happily and convine- 
ingly as does Mantegna, in his typical works, the austere majesty, 
the unbending spirit of ancient Rome. A curiously stiff, awkward 
“Portrait of a Lady,” also of Lotto’s early time, lent by Captain 
Holford, is rendered interesting by this same silver radiance of 
illumination. The so-called ‘“ Lucrezia,”’ from the same collection, 
and the great “ Andrea Odoni,” from Hampton Court, are by this 
time so well known, that further comment on them appears un- 
necessary. 

A Palma Vecchio of the very first water, with the bloom still on 
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it, can hardly be said to exist in England. The great “ Venus” of 
the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge, and the “ Holy Family” at 
Hampton Court, are perhaps the best specimens of his art that we 
have to show. Mrs. R. H. Benson’s “ Holy Family with Saints and 
Donor ” is one of the most important examples over here of his last 
manner, though it can by no means take rank among the finest 
Palmas. The easy majesty of the composition, its decorative and 
harmonious character, are particularly striking. Mr. Mond’s 
“Flora” serves to remind the lover of Venetian art of Palma in his 
most popular phase, when he depicts the fashionable Venetian 
cortigiana in all the splendour of her opulent physical charms. It can- 
not vie, however, with the best things of its own class in the Vienna, 
Dresden, Borghese, and Sciarra galleries. As to the imposing 
“ Portrait of a Man,’ contributed by Captain Holford, and boldly 
ascribed to Palma, it appears to the writer to be not of pure Italian, 
but of Netherlandish or German origin, though undoubtedly bya 
painter who has been in close contact with, and come fairly near to, 
the best Italian models of the sixteenth century. 

If one had been asked to guess which of the great Venetians of 
the Cinquecento would in all probability have been most meagrely 
represented at the exhibition, the answer would no doubt have been 
Tintoretto! And yet the exact contrary is the case. It would 
be much easier for the student who has never been to Venice to get 
a fair notion of Tintoretto’s irresistibly passionate, undisciplined art 
from this display, than, for instance, to grasp of that of Paolo 
Veronese, who makes a poor show indeed, considering that he has 
always been in England one of the most generally loved of the 
Venetian masters, To show that great phase of Tintoretto’s art 
which is best seen in the Anticollegio of the Doges’ Palace at Venice, 
we ought to have had from Hampton Court that great canvas, 
“The Muses,” instead of the rich and splendid, but rather empty, 
‘Esther before Ahasuerus,’’ which leaves the beholder as cold as it 
did Tintoretto. The absolute unconventionality, the sombre passion, 
the intense mannerism, of his sacred art are best evidenced in the 
vigorous sketch, “Christ at the Pool of Bethesda.” A whole series of 
splendid portraits show his mastery in this branch, and among them 
may be especially mentioned the pathetic ‘“‘ Venetian Senator ” of Sir 
Francis Cook, the powerful but characteristically awkward “ Ottavio 
da Strada” of Mr. Salting, the superbly decorative but a little empty 
“Venetian Admiral” of Lord Rosebery. Best of all is the wonder- 
ful “ Doge ’”’—not “ Antonio Grimani,” as the catalogue says—con- 
tributed by the Marquis of Bute. The Doge, who appears seated, 
wearing an ermine mantle of office, painted with unsurpassable free- 
dom and mastery, looks out of the canvas as if a wave of mental 
agitation or enthusiasm were passing over him. Moreover, the 
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stormy view of the City and Lagune in the background exactly 
answers to this peculiar transitional mood of excitement. The mood 
is, however, more likely that of the painter than that of his model. 
The tempestuous ardour of Robusti’s artistic temperament would not 
permit him to be other than subjective and obtrusively dominant, 
while his great predecessors and contemporaries among the Vene- 
tians contrived, without falling into a too impersonal coldness, to 
give its due value to objective characterisation in portraiture. 

It was a capital mistake on the part of the hangers to give the 
place of honour in the North Gallery to the canvas “Christ at the 
House of Levi,” here assigned to Paolo Veronese. Notwithstanding 
the existence in this example of an upper part, with figures leaning 
over a high stone balustrade, which is not now to be found in the 
gigantic original, covering one whole wall in a main saloon of the 
Venetian Academy, the painting is manifestly not a sketch for, but 
a reduced copy of, the Venice picture. It may have been painted 
by a skilled Venetian"of the same period,’and perhaps of Veronese’s 
own following. The copy preserves the harmonious silver-grey 
tonality of the original, and therewith charms the beholder; but the 
chief figures are but lifeless, poorly characterized reproductions 
of the originals in the larger work. In the place of this over- 
rated performance might well have appeared the fine “ Marriage 
of St. Catherine,” lent by the Marquis of Bute, which is, curiously 
enough, skied in the West Gallery. In the grey tones of the flesh, 
in the unabashed brilliancy of the frankly juxtaposed tints, Veronese 
still appears here what his cognomen implies him to be, a child of 
Verona and its school. After this piece may be mentioned, among 
the many things ascribed to the same master, the fresh, naive ‘‘ Holy 
Family,” lent by the Duke of Westminster. 

With the seventeenth century comes, after the death of Palma 
Giovane, who is represented at the New Gallery only by a drawing, 
a period of barrenness, unredeemed save by the work of such clever 
pasticheurs as Padovanino and Pietro della Vecchia. But with the 
eighteenth century the embers of Venetian art blaze up again into light 
and warmth. Conquering all obstacles created by the degenerate time, 
with its restricted outlook and wholly changed standpoint, the Venetian 
masters, contrasting in this with the other Italians of their time, now 
once more show that strong personality, that true growth from the na- 
tive soil, which alone gives colour, character, and vitality. Tiepolo, in 
some respects the greatest master of the eighteenth century—a Paolo 
Veronese, who had the courage to be of his own time, though that 
time was the Zopfperiode—to be appreciated at his real value, must 
still be seen in the churches and palaces of Venice, in the Villa Valme- 
rana at Vicenza, in the episcopal palace of Wiirzburg, in Bavaria. The 
best thing by him in the New Gallery is ‘‘ The Sacrifice of Polyxena,” 
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the worst, the cold, vapid “‘ Assumption of the Virgin,” which the 
writer takes to be not more than a schoolpiece. Of the masterly Cana- 
letto and the daintier, though less masterly Guardi, nothing need be 
said here, since they are among the most familiar figures in English 
galleries. Perhaps the finest things of the former artist to be seen in 
the exhibition are a series of ‘Sketches in Venice,” of unsurpassed 
beauty and precision, sent from the great collection of Windsor 
Castle. Pietro Longhi has a place apart in the Venice of the 
eighteenth century, as the spirituel painter of its manners and social 
life. He has been called the Hogarth of Venice, much as Chodo- 
wiecki was called the Hogarth of the North, and with as little 
reason. Hogarth is ruthless, ferocious in satire, and as subtly and 
keenly penetrating as far-seeing. He flagellates with rods of iron 
and whips of scorpions, not only vice in the abstract, but those who 
practise it. Longhi, with a pleasant spontaneous touch and style, 
but not a high degree of mastery as a painter, realises all the amiable 
weaknesses, all the modish extravagances, of the fascinating time of 
decadence in which he lived. He represents rather than comments, 
and at the most allows himself occasionally a humorous half-smile— 
as it were that of the showman—discreetly addressed to the spec- 
tator. 

Thus the last artistic children of Venice, before the moment of her 
ultimate decline and political annihilation, did no dishonour to her 
fame. But a few years after the last of them had died out, 
Venice herself, as a separate entity, ceased to exist, and though since 
that moment almost as many pictures as before have been painted 
there, by the foreigner and the native, there never has been, there 
never again can be, any question of a Venetian School in the true 
sense of the term. 


CLAUDE PHILLIPs. 
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THE METHOD OF ORGANIC EVOLUTION. 
ii. 


In the first part of this article the misconception which underlies the 
main body of Mr. Bateson’s work has been discussed in some detail. 
We will now deal with some of the minor objections to the views of 
most Darwinians which are to be found in his lengthy Introduction ; 
after which the validity of Mr. Francis Galton’s doctrine, as to 
positions of organic stability (also held by Mr. Bateson), will be 
considered. And first, we note that he uses the usual mislead- 
ing terms “minute,” “minimal,” “imperceptible,” and “insen- 
sible” (p. 15) as applied to the individual variations on which Darwin 
relied, although he has himself given figures of beetles and earwigs 
showing that such variations are enormous—greater, indeed, than in 
the illustrative cases I have given in my Darwinism.’ 

A strong attack is made on the theory of the utility of specific 
characters. It is admitted that an enormous amount of evidence has 
been collected, and that “the functions of many problematical 
organs have been conjectured, in some cases perhaps rightly ”’— yet 
he adds, “whole groups of common phenomena are still almost 
untouched even by conjecture.” He tells us that “ many sugges- 
tis have been made as to the benefits which edible moths may 
derive from their protective colouration ; and as to the reasons why 
unpalatable butterflies in general are brightly coloured” (p. 11)— 
but neither here nor elsewhere is any hint given that more than 
“suggestions” have been advanced. Considering that this is the one 
branch of the subject in which natural selection has been shown to 
be an actual working reality in nature by the experiments of Jenner 
Weir, Butler, Stainton, and Belt, the observations of Bates and Fritz 
Miller, and especially by the elaborate investigations of Professor 
Poulton, it was hardly fair to pass the subject by as if nothing had 
been done but pure conjecture. He also ignores the continuous 
advance that is being made in determining the utilities of the 
innumerable modifications in the forms and arrangement of the 
leaves and other of the non-floral appendages of plants by Kerner, 
Lubbock, and many other observers; as well as the light thrown on 
colour and marking as specific characters in the higher animals by 
the consideration of the value of distinctiveness for purposes of recog- 
nition, a character of life-preserving value in the case of many 
animals, and in all of great importance to reproduction, and an 

(1) See Proceedings of the Zoological Society, 1892 (p. 59-23), in a paper by W. Bate- 
son and H. H. Brindley. 
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essential factor in the differentiation of species. It is, therefore, not 
correct to say, ‘‘ But as to the particular benefit which one dull moth 
enjoys as the result of his own particular pattern of dulness as com- 
pared with the closely similar pattern of the next species, no sug. 
gestion is made.” The suggestion has been made (Darwinism, 
p. 226), and has been accepted as at all events a good working 
hypothesis by many naturalists. On this question of the utility of 
characters which are constant characteristics of the species, but whose 
utility is not apparent to the casual observer, Mr. Bateson uses very 
strong language. Referring to the case of two ladybirds, the small 
Coccinella decempunctata being exceedingly variable, both in colour 
and spotting, the larger, C. septempunctata, very constant, he says, 
‘To be asked to believe that the colour of C. septempunctata is con- 
stant because it matters to the species, and that the colour of 
C’. decempunctata is variable because it does not matter, is to be asked 
to abrogate reason”’ (p. 572). I fear that I myself must be in this 
sad case, for though I have not been asked to believe this unreason- 
able thing, yet I do believe it! Of course I may be wrong and Mr. 
Bateson right, but how is it that he is so absolutely sure that he is 
right ? 

Before proceeding further we may briefly notice that Mr. Bateson 
seems to imply that the ‘“meristic,” or numerical variations, to 
which he has devoted his volume, are altogether ignored by Dar- 
winians in their adoption of “ individual variations” as opposed to 
“sports”? for the main materials on which natural selection works, 
But this is altogether erroneous. No doubt they would reject nine- 
tenths of Mr. Bateson’s cases as being simply monstrosities, which 
neither have nor could ever have had any part in the production of 
new species ; but they always recognise that genera, and even species 
are sometimes characterised by a difference in the number or arrange- 
ment of serial parts—as of vertebra, ribs, teeth, or markings, and 
that therefore variations of this kind are sometimes, though com- 
paratively very rarely, the material on which natural selection works. 
As development seems almost always to have proceeded by reduction 
from large and indefinite numbers of serial parts to the minimum 
number compatible with the maximum of utility, an increase in 
number occurring now may be, as is usually considered, a form of 
reversion, though Mr. Bateson denies that there is any such thing in 
nature. This diminution in number may have occurred either by a 
gradual diminution in size and ultimate disappearance, as when limbs 
of the higher animals have been lost, in whales, the apteryx, snakes, 
Xc.; or if may sometimes have been abrupt, which means that the 
rudiment of the part ceased to develop at an early embryonic stage: 
Either mode is quite in harmony with the views of Darwinians, and 
not very much seems to be gained by terming the former “ e0n- 
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tinuous’’ and the latter ‘ discontinuous,” especially when this last 
term is held to include almost every kind of monstrosity. 


We have now to consider an equally important, though, as I con- 
sider, an equally unsubstantial novelty—the view that there are 
“definite positions of organic stability,’ which alone are sufficient to 
mould races “without any help whatever” from natural selection. 
This view appears to have originated with Mr. Francis Galton, and 
was first stated in his work on “ Natural Inheritance,” and again in 
in his Royal Society paper on “ Thumb and Finger Marks.’ The 
same view is adopted by Mr. Bateson; and in an article on “ Dis- 
continuity in Evolution” in Mind (vol. iii., pp. 362, 8372) Mr. Galton 
approves of Mr. Bateson’s work, and restates his latest views on the 
subject, and these I now propose to consider. 

Although Mr. Galton begins by the consideration of races only, 
that is, of well-marked forms below the value of species, yet later on 
he applies his theory to the evolution of species and of all higher 
groups. Speaking of discontinuous or, as he terms it, transilient 
variation, he says: ‘‘ A leap has taken place into a new position of 
stability. I am unable to conceive the possibility of evolutionary 
progress except by transiliences, for, if they were mere divergences, 
each subsequent generation would tend to regress backwards towards 
the typical centre, and the advance which has been made would be 
temporary and could not be maintained” (/. ¢., p. 868). Mr. Galton 
has before implicitly admitted that there is such a thing as natural 
selection, yet in this passage he reasons as if it had no existence, and 
that regression to mediocrity would occur just the same with it as 
without it. For the essence of natural selection is that it preserves and 
thus increases favourable variations by destroying the unfavourable ; 
but this statement by no means expresses the real power of selection, 
which may be better illustrated by saying that it destroys about ninety- 
nine per cent. of the bad and less beneficial variations, and preserves 
about the one per cent. of those which are extremely favourable. With 
such an amount of selection how can there be any possible “‘ regression 
backwards towards the typical centre”? when any change in the 
environment demands an advance in some special direction beyond it 
as the only means of preserving the race from extinction? Well did 
Darwin say that unless the universal struggle for existence “ be 
thoroughly ingrained in the mind, the whole economy of nature, with 
every fact on distribution, rarity, abundance, extinction, and varia- 
tion will be dimly seen or quite misunderstood.” Almost all the 
misconceptions of popular writers against Darwinism arise from 
the want of this constantly present recollection; and as capable 
and instructed writers, such as Mr. Galton and Mr. Bateson, as well as 
capable but uninstructed writers, such as Lord Salisbury, alike suffer 
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in this respect, it is needful to again state obvious facts which may 
serve to drive home the overwhelming importance of this factor in 
evolution. 

Let us suppose an animal which lives ten years and produces ten 
young (five pairs) each year, a moderate allowance even for many 
mammals and birds. A little simple arithmetic will show that if 
none died for five years there would be 6,480 pairs in place of the 
one pair, or 6,480 millions in place of one million, as the case might 
be. But it is evident that such an average rate of increase for all 
animals could not go on for even one or two years, as no country 
could supply them with food. We will suppose, then, that only one 
pair, instead of five, survive each year to breed the next year; but 
if this goes on for the ten years of the life ‘of the first pair we 
shall still have 512 pairs instead of each pair, a number which is 
equally impossible. Let us, then, suppose that only one-fiftieth part 
of those born survive, that is, that only one individual lives to breed 
out of five successive broods of ten each; even then, at the end of 
ten years, we shall have a population two and a half times as great 
as at first, or, more exactly, if we began with a million individuals, 
then in ten years we should have 2,593,743. This is probably some- 
thing like what happens. Forty-nine fiftieths ot those born never 
live to breed, yet the population increases steadily so long as con- 
ditions are moderately favourable, the surplus being got rid of at 
uncertain intervals by recurrent unfavourable conditions, so as to 
keep the number of individuals on the average about stationary. 
Looking at it in another way, we find that, beginning with 100 indi- 
viduals whose offsprings each year amount to 500, of which only 10 
survive to breed, then during ten years about 8,000 will have been 
born, making with the original hundred, 8,100, out of which only the 
100 fittest, or nearly the fittest, will survive, to be again weeded out 
every successive ten years, or thereabouts. W ithout making some 
numerical estimate of this kind it is impossible to realise the seve- 
rity of the struggle continually going on in nature and the resultant 
elimination of the unfit. With the above figures (which would 
have to be enormously greater with many species) we see that for 
every 80 born only 1 on the average survives to breed. With such 
an amount of selection it is evident that whenever it happened that 
the mean point, or “ typical centre ” of the curve of variation, ceased 
to be the most advantageous point in relation to the whole condi- 
tions of existence, then a new typical centre would rapidly be pro- 
duced by the elimination of all which diverged from it to any 
injurious extent. There could not possibly be regression from the 
new typical centre unless the inevitable survival of the fittest in a 
rapidly increasing population can be got rid of. 

We are now in a position to discuss Mr. Galton’s theory, that there 
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are certain variations which possess “organic stability,” and that 
these are the real factors of evolution ‘“ without any help whatever 
from the process of selection.”’ And first, what is the exact character 
of these stable variations, which form races and ultimately new 
species by their own inherent force of stability ? Is the stability in 
relation to the actual conditions of the environment or altogether 
independent of those conditions? If the former, how did it come to 
be in harmony with them? If this harmonious relation depends 
upon a mere chance coincidence, we have to consider the comparative 
rarity of these large or discontinuous variations, and that only a 
small proportion of them have the alleged character of “ stability.” 
Moreover this class of variations is generally a variation in a single 
part or organ, and Herbert Spencer (as well as many other writers) 
has argued forcibly that modifications of single characters would in 
all cases be useless unless accompanied by the correlative modifica- 
tions of a number of other characters. I have myself shown that 
in the case of individual variations this is no difficulty, because ad/ 
characters are varying more or less in every generation, and thus 
the needful harmonious relation between the different organs or parts 
can be easily maintained; but in the case of these large and rare 
variations the difficulty is an overwhelming one. And we must 
always remember that these alleged “stable” variations, from the 
first moment of their appearance, cannot possibly escape from the 
action of natural selection. As, roughly speaking, only about one 
per cent. of each generation survives to breed, this new form, how- 
ever stable in itself, cannot become part of that one per cent. unless 
the particular variation which characterises it is either beneficial or 
entirely harmless. But in the latter case it is difficult to see what 
constitutes its superiority over the rest of the species which, year by 
year, by means of this intensely severe process of elimination, is kept 
in harmony with the environment. If the stability consists in 
greater health, vigour, reproductive power, or intelligence, all these 
qualities have already been developed to the fullest needful extent, 
and these superior individuals will be selected in the usual way. 
But if—as a second alternative—these alleged stable variations are 
supposed to have some kind of inherent stability independent of the 
environment, then, stability notwithstanding, they would inevitably 
soon succumb under the terrible eliminating power which year by 
year leaves only about one per cent. of the most fit to survive. There is 
really no escape from this dilemma: If your new variety is among the 
one or two per cent. of the most fit, then it does not need this purely 
imaginary quality of “organic stability ” in order to survive ; if it 
is not among this small body of the most fit—that is, of the best 
adapted to the whole conditions of existence of the species or race— 
then, any other quality notwithstanding, it will certainly no¢ survive. 
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The term “organic stability” has really no meaning except that 
of harmonious adaptation to the environment as tested and main- 
tained by natural selection. To talk about new races or species 
being produced “ without any help whatever from natural selection” 
can, under the actual conditions of the terrestrial universe, only 
mean that there is an inherent developmental power which modifies 
organisms in definite ways, and in more perfect harmony with the 
environment than has been, or can be, brought about by natural 
selection, thus keeping these modified organisms always ahead of the 
rest. They may thus be said to be independent of survival of the 
fittest, because they and their offspring always are the most fit, and 
therefore always survive! On this theory evolution goes on by the 
production of new races complete and ready formed, and in perfect 
harmony with the environment whenever that environment under- 
goes a change. But no evidence is offered for such an extraordinary 
developmental power being always at work and always able to pro- 
duce adaptation to an ever-changing environment. Such a power 
would be hardly different from the old special creation, or than the 
pre-ordained harmony of the philosophers ; and it would, moreover, 
have rendered unnecessary and unintelligible that rapid multiplica- 
tion, and consequent enormous expenditure of life, which now pre- 
vails. It would equally render unnecessary that wonderful property 
of individual variability, whese only use would then be to enable man 
to improve his domestic animals and cultivated plants. We should 
thus have two rival systems at work, and we might almost imagine 
Mr. Sullivan’s cosmic spirits—William and James—to be realities, 
and that each had been experimenting in organic development on 
our earth in order to see whose scheme was the most satisfactory.’ 
As evidence of the actual existence of this hypothetical “organic 
stability,” Mr. Galton adduces the patterns in thumb and 
finger-marks, which he has so carefully studied. In his Royal 
Society paper on this subject, he tells us that these marks 
fall into definite groups and can be systematically classified, and 
he actually describes and figures twenty-five distinctive patterns 
arranged under three very distinct classes. He then urges that 
these fundamentally distinct classes are strikingly analogous to 
genera in biology, and as the patterns are so insignificant in every 
way that they can in themselves be neither useful nor ornamental, 
and can therefore never have been the subjects of selection, they 
prove, he thinks, “ that natural selection has no monopoly of influ- 
ence in forming genera, but that it could be wholly dispensed with. 
the internal conditions acting by themselves being amply sufficient 
to form them.” And it is from the case of these finger-marks that he 


(1) See Strand Magazine, vol. iv. 
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considers the reality of positions of organic stability has been proved, 
and that they are “competent to mould races without any help 
whatever from the process of selection.” 

At first sight this may appear to be sound reasoning, and to be 
fatal to some of the claims of the Darwinians, but further examina- 
tion will show that it is a pure fallacy arising from the vague use of 
terms, and from comparing quite different things as if they were of 
the same nature. The fallacy depends on applying the terms of 
classification in systematic biology to groups of single objects which 
have no real relation with the genera and species of the naturalist. 
The essential character of a species in biology is, that it is a group 
of living organisms, separated from all other such groups by a set of 
distinctive characters, having relations to the environment not iden- 
tical with those of any other group of organisms, and having the 
power of continuously reproducing its like. Genera are merely 
assemblages of a number of these species which have a closer resem- 
blance to each other in certain important and often prominent cha- 
racters than they have to any other species. It will be more intelligible 
and more instructive if we confine ourselves to species as the unit of 
comparison with Mr. Galton’s groups of stable finger-patterns, in 
order to show the fundamental differences between them. And first 
we see that Mr. Galton classifies the marks themselves, not the indi- 
viduals who possess the marks. He tells us that the very same 
general varieties in these marks are found in English, Hindoos, and 
Negroes, and, presumably in all other races; and, further, that he 
has “‘ failed to observe any correlation between the patterns and any 
single personal quality, whether mental or physical.’ All this is 
entirely different from either specific or generic characters, whose 
essential feature is that they are found in every normal individual of 
the genus or species, and are a/ways correlated with other characters. 
In his first paper on this subject (in 1890), Mr. Galton said he had 
reason to believe that the patterns are to some extent hereditary, but 
that he had no evidence of it; while in his paper on Mind four years 
later, he could still only say that “they are to be looked upon” as 
having ‘a slight tendency towards transmission by inheritance.” 
But the very essence of specific and generic characters is, that they 
are strictly transmitted by inheritance. Yet again, whatever differ- 
ence of opinion there may be as to the utility of a// the characters 
which distinguish species, every one will admit that many are useful, 
and especially that the general assemblage of characters that fit each 
species for a somewhat different mode of life from its nearest allies, 
must certainly be useful. But the very essence of Mr. Galton’s 
argument as to these finger-prints is, that they are not and cannot 
be in any way directly useful. How, then, can the manner in which 
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these patterns may be grouped, furnish us with any argument whatever 
as regards such totally diverse things as generic or specific charac- 
ters 





and still less as regards genera and species themselves ? 

The fact is, no doubt, that these patterns are the direct result of 
the laws of growth of the tissues of the skin. The limited number 
and definite character of these patterns are probably the mechanical 
incidental results of these laws, under the ever-varying conditions of 
development in each individual. A good analogy would be found 
in snow-crystals, of which about a thousand varieties have been 
recorded, which may, however, all be grouped under five classes, 
while each snow-fall usually produces crystals of one class. Here 
we have the fixed and definite laws of the crystallisation of water, so 
modified by conditions of moisture, temperature, motion, and perhaps 
electric state of the atmosphere, as to lead to this wonderful variety 
of the product, yet always subject to the law of crystalline sym- 
metry and to systematic grouping under definite classes ; just as in 
these finger-prints we have a more limited variety of forms, which 
also can be grouped under a few classes. But neither the one nor the 
other has any real bearing upon the problem of the nature and origin 
of the genera and species of living organisms. A study of the dis- 
tribution of the stars over the surface of the heavens, or of the inter- 
lacing ripple-marks upon the sea-beach, would no doubt show that these 
objects might also be the subject of classification ; and from the point 
of view of elucidating the origin of species, they would be about as 
useful, or as worthless, as the study of finger-marks. 

Of course, there are many varieties or races, both among animals 
and plants, which continually reappear, and which in some cases are 
known to reproduce their like, and these undoubtedly have an 
appearance of stability. Such are the light and dark-coloured 
varieties in many insects and in some mammals and birds; the hairy 
or smooth varieties of plants ; specially banded or coloured land-shells, 
and many others. Whenever any of these variations are not in- 
jurious under the actual conditions of existence of the species, they 
may persist in considerable numbers, and thus appear to be stable. 
But others which are comparatively rare may be just as stable 
organically, as shown by the case of white mice, pigeons, &c., which 
increase to any extent under domestication. In a wild state they 
never do so, and the obvious reason is, that either the conspicuous 
colour, or something correlated with it, is injurious. In flowers 
white varieties are frequent, and they occur in all degrees of abun- 
dance or rarity ; and this indicates, in all probability, various degrees 
of hurtfulness. If in any case the white colour were not at ail 
injurious as compared with that of the type, it wouid almost always, 
by the operation of Delbcuf’s Law, tend to increase to nearly an 
equality with the parent form; and as this equality so rarely 
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occurs, we must conclude that, in most cases, the variety (of what- 
ever kind) is to some extent injurious.’ From the usually limited 
number of individuals presenting these discontinuous variations, 
we may therefore draw an important conclusion which has hitherto 
been overlooked. It is, that not only do such variations afford no sup- 
port to the theory of a special “organic stability” capable of producing 
races, species, and even genera, without any aid from natural selec- 
tion, but they furnish a strong, if not conclusive, argument against 
it, since any which did possess such exceptional stability, and were 
in no degree injurious, would long since have become equal in 
numbers to the type of the species. 

A few words are here necessary as to the very common misconcep- 
tion that extreme Darwinians do not recognise the importance of 
the organism itself and of its laws of growth and development, in 
the process of evolution. For myself, I may say that no one can be 
more profoundly impressed by the vast range, by the complexity, by 
the mystery, by the marvellous power of the laws and properties of 
organised matter, which constitute the very foundation of all life, 
and which alone render possible its countless manifestations in the 
animal and vegetable worlds; while those who have read Weiss- 
mann’s account of the complex processes of development of sperm 
and germ cells, in his volume on The Germ Plasm, must feel sure 
that he, at all events, can have no inadequate conception of their 
importance. 

What Darwinians deny is—as I understand the question—that 
these laws themselves serve to keep the completed organism in close 
adaptation to the fluctuating environment, instead of merely furnish- 
ing the material which is required for that adaptation. In our view, 
the fundamental laws of growth and development, through the agency 
of rapid multiplication and constant variability, provide the material 
on which natural selection acts, and by means of which it is enabled 
to keep up the adaptation to the environment (which alone renders 
continuous life and reproduction possible) during the constant, 





(1) For a statement and popular demonstration of Delbceuf’s Law, see Habit and 
Intelligence, by J. J. Murphy, 2nd Ed., p. 241. Briefly, the law is that, if a species 
produces a variety, in however small a proportion annually, and if the variety produces 
its like in the same proportion as does the species, and if it is neither beneficial nor 
hurtful to the species, then the variety will increase, rapidly at first and more slowly 
afterwards, till it approaches to equality in numbers with the species. From this law it 
follows that, as varieties are usually very much less numerous than the species, this 
must be due to one of the following causes: either (1) the variety has but recently origi- 
nated, and has not had time to increase ; or (2) the variety has ceased to be produced 
by the species ; or (3) it does not reproduce its like so completely as does the species ; 
or (4) it is disadvantageous to the species. The first two suppositions are improbable, 
and can only account for a very small proportion of the varieties which are greatly 
inferior in numbers to the species; the other two are antagonistic to any special 
‘organic stability,’’ which must, therefore, in the great majority of cases be rejected 
as being both unproven and also opposed to the facts. 
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though slow changes, whether inorganic or organic, by which, in 
the course of ages, the effective environment of each species becomes 
more or less profoundly modified. Thus, und thus alone, we believe, 
are new species produced in strict adaptation to the new environ- 
ment. So far as rendering possible and actually leading to growth, 
reproduction, and variation, the fundamental laws are supreme. In 
securing the development of new forms in adaptation to the new 
environment, natural selection is supreme. Hence arises the real 
distinction—though we may not always be able to distinguish them 
—hbetween specific and non-specific or developmental characters. 
The former are those definite, though slight modifications, through 
which each new species actually became adapted to its changed 
environment. They are, therefore, in their very nature, useful. 
The latter are due to the laws which determine the growth and 
development of the organism, and therefore they rarely coincide 
exactly with the limits of a species. The more important of these 
latter characters are common to much larger groups, as families, 
orders, or classes, while others, depending partly on complex and 
fluctuating influences, are variable even within the limits of a species. 
Of this kind are the finger-prints, which, like many other minute 
details of form or structure, vary from individual to individual. 


I have now, I think, shown that the two most recent efforts to 
establish new methods of organic evolution, as either complete or 
partial substitutes for natural selection—that is, for the survival of 
the fittest among the individual variations annually produced—have 
completely failed to establish themselves as having any relation 
to the actual facts of nature. Mr. Bateson’s discontinuous variations 
were long ago rejected by Darwin as having no important part in 
the formation of new species, while recent and ever-growing proofs 
of the generality and the magnitude of individual variability, render 
these larger and rarer kinds of variation of even less importance 
than in his time. Mr. Galton’s theory of organic stability, which 
is essential to the success of discontinuous variations, has been 
shown to be founded upon a comparison of things of a totally dis- 
similar nature, and, further, to be absolutely unintelligible and power- 
less unless in strict subordination to natural selection. 

The reason why two writers of such extensive knowledge and 
undoubted ability have so completely failed in dealing with the 
great problem of the modification of organic forms, has been clearly 
indicated during the course of this discussion. It has arisen from 
the fact that they have devoted themselves too exclusively to one set 
of factors, while overlooking others which are both more general 
and more fundamental. These are, the enormously rapid multipli- 
cation of all organisms during more favourable periods, and the 
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consequent weeding out of all but the fittest in what must be on the 
whole stationary populations. And, acting in combination with this 
annual destruction of the less fit, is the periodical elimination under 
recurrent unfavourable conditions, of such a large proportion of each 
species as to leave only a small fraction—the very elect of the elect 
—to continue the race. It is only by keeping the tremendous seve- 
rity of this inevitable and never-ceasing process of selection always 
present to our minds, and applying it in detail to each suggested 
new factor in the process of evolution, that we shall be able to deter- 
mine what part such factors can take in the production of new 
species. It is because they have not done this, that the two authors, 
whose works have been here examined, have so completely failed to 
make any real advance towards a more complete solution of the 
problem of the Origin of Species than has been reached by Darwin 
und his successors. 

ALFRED R. WaLLacg. 











STEPHANE MALLARME. 


«“ A humble person, whom an eternal logic enslaves.’’ That is how 
Stéphane Mallarmé has described himself. 

Born in 1842, in Paris, in a family devoted for many generations 
to the service of the State, Mallarmé, when he arrived at manhood, 
refused to become a functionary, and drifted into the profession of 
tuition—a profession which seemed to him to offer a congenial 
method of earning a sufficient income to permit him to indulge in 
the luxury of literary liberty. Now, after having spent a few years 
of his early youth in England, he is settled in Paris in the quiet 
exercise of his vocation. 

Living a domestic life he has preferred to write for an é/ite, rather 
than to court the popularity of the greater public, by suiting his 
creations to their understanding, and he spends his vacations either 
in brief visits to England or in long trips upon the least-frequented 
portions of the Seine. Enjoying life with the multitude of sense 
perceptions of a poetic nature, he leads a calm existence. According 
to Verlaine, he is engaged upon a monumental work in many 
volumes, which will be the “‘ Orphic Explanation of the Earth” in 
verse, but as he prefers that his unpublished labours should not be 
discussed, I respect his wishes. 

To treat of a foreign stylist has never been an easy task. One 
feels at a loss to find expressions capable of conveying idiosyncrasies 
of thought and language, which are generally unintelligible to the 
uninitiated, or to those who are not complete masters of the stylist’s 
tongue. In the case of Mallarmé the task is especially difficult, for 
this delicate and subtle poet, whose every line contains the quintes- 
sence of a refined thought, whose every phrase is elaborated with 
grace and skill, and whose conceptions open vistas of the rarest and 
most exotic order, belongs to a class of writers who are seldom 
thoroughly appreciated, save by those who, having once tasted the 
exquisite intellectual food they offer, have become admirers and 
students. The writings of Mallarmé are not assimilated fully at 
first sight. Unlike the poems of Coppée, which please by their simple 
human sentiments, they have another kind of merit. They are per- 
vaded by a subdued and modified classical spirit, and by a large propor- 
tion of modern symbolism and impressionism. They are suggestive 
rather than expressive. The precise word conveying an idea is seldom 
used, but, by a perfect mastery of the language and its capabilities, 
and a free, almost illicit use of adjectives, they raise a picture in the 
reader’s mind more vivid and more graceful. To a great extent 
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Mallarmé is a poet for dilettanti. He does not please the lover of 
broad effects or forcible developments. His mission is neither to 
excite nor to amuse in the ordinary senses of the words, but rather 
to seduce the fancy by rare and unexpected subtleties which strike 
the imagination irresistibly, as a sparkling gem, held suddenly before 
the eyes, dazzles and produces admiration. His imagery is concen- 
trated, full of variations of light and shade, of notes of strange sug- 
gestion, of epithets which render more ideally concrete notions than 
hundreds of explanatory terms of ordinary usage. Often, by a 
single word placed in the exact position it should occupy amid the 
phrases of a composition, he summons to existence an ornate pre- 
sentment. The literary power thus displayed is one of no mean 
order. It is a form of art which, when exercised by so exquisite an 
artist as Mallarmé, is capable of affording intense esthetic pleasure, 
provided that the reader be possessed of sense-fineness and the 
feelings of a virtuoso. The graceful pliancy of the French language 
is admirably suited for this method. There is a directness and a 
neatness in the language of Moliére which render it suitable for the 
concentration of ideas which the style demands. There has always 
been a class of persons whose literary tastes have become so intensi- 
fied from long acquaintance with every mode of writing which has 
been conceived, that they crave for a new dish—for a new enthu- 
siaam. For these Mallarmé is divinely sent. Like most artists 
whose greatest solicitude is to produce the choicest work, Mallarmé 
has written comparatively little. He has to his credit a prose 
translation of the Raven of Edgar Allan Poe (a poem for which he 
has always expressed the greatest admiration), a curious little work 
on English orthography written in his characteristic style, a short 
series of biographical essays entitled Les Miens, a volume of prose- 
poems, and a small anthology of verse.’ It is in the prose-poems and 
in the verse that his vein appears to the greatest advantage. As the 
best example of the poetic prose we have Le Nénufar Blanc, which is 
a combination of carefully chosen words designed to give all the 
beauty of poetry with the greater freedom of prose. Let us trace 
the idea which runs through this chiselled piece of writing. 

The poet had been rowing in a skiff upon a silent river, his eyes 
“fixed inwardly upon the complete forgetfulness of going.” He had 
lapsed into a dreamy state, and was only “recalled to his mundane 
identity by the glittering of initials on the naked oars.”’ 

Suddenly he inquires of himself what is happening? Where is 
he? He had come on a “flaming” July day to seek for water- 
growths, and to reconnoitre a site occupied by a lady whose friend 
he knew, and for whom he was to “ improvise a good day.” After 


(1) Mallarmé has also written several admirable prefaces, notably to the Vathek of 
Beckford. 
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noting in his mind the features of the spot, he concludes that “ the 
nature of a person who had chosen a retreat so humidly impene- 
trable”’ could only be in accordance with his taste; and he proceeds 
to soliloquise, after evoking her “all lustral,”’ that “certainly she 
had made this crystal her inner mirror,” that she came “ sheltered 
from the broad indiscretion of the afternoons,” and that the “ willow- 
buoy of icing silver was but the limpidity of her gaze accustomed to 
each leaf.” He smiles at the “ commencement of slavery given off 
by a feminine possibility,” and is about to conclude that a “ no-matier- 
who” would do as well, when he fancies that he hears a footstep, 
‘‘ Subtle secret,” he exclaims, “of feet that go, come, lead the mind 
whither the dear shade wishes.” ‘ Does she herself know,” he 
asks, “‘a motive for her loitering?” ‘ To what type,” he in- 
quires, ‘may her features be adjusted?” He feels their pre. 
cision vaguely, and he allows his imagination to form a concept 
which “suffices to itself,’’ and does not transgress the “ delight, 
impregnated with generality, which permits and commands all 
faces to be excluded.” And once he has appealed to his imagina- 
tion to provide him with an image he grows less and less inclined 
to meet the lady in the flesh, and he plays deliciously and whim- 
sically with her shadow, which is but a creature of his brain. 

“ Separated,” he says, while meditating “one is together,” and 
he mixes himself “ with her confused intimacy in this suspense upon 
the water,” in which his dream “lingers undecided, better than a 
visit followed. by others would authorise it to do.” Then he asks 
his dream to counsel him, and eventually determines to row off, by 
degrees, without a shock to break the illusion. After resuming, with 
a look, the “virgin scattered absence” and one of the “magical, 
closed water-lilies,”’ he consoles himself with the following reflection: 
“Tf, attracted by a sentiment of uncommonness she, the Meditative, 
the Haughty, the Timid, or the Gay one has uppeared, so much the 
worse for this indescribable visage which I ignore for ever.” 
And he glides away, carrying with him his “imaginative trophy, 
which does not swell itself with anything except the exquisite 
vacancy of self that loves in the summer-time to pursue, in the 
avenues of her park, a lady stopped at times and for long, as on the 
banks of a stream to be forded, or of some piece of water.” 

It will be seen that throughout this little idyll the lady witha 
delightful reticence is kept out of the picture, although at every 
moment she seems about to step into it. She is a heroine manquée, 
but how much more eloquently she appeals to the imagination than 
if she had had a being, and had added one more to the eternal tales 
of man and woman! With her appearance would have vanished all 
the quaint and captivating grace which shows itself in this rare note 
of intangibility. 
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Let us now consider the strange eclogue in verse, L’ Aprés-midi 
dun Faune, a poetic fancy in Alexandrines, which cannot be ade- 
quately compared with any other flight of the imagination in either 
ancient or modern literature. In conception and in form it is 
unique. Of course, the sensuous element is introduced, and it is for 
this reason, perhaps, that the beauties of this poem have not been 
generally recognised. ; 

A dreamily libidinous Faun is reposing in some sweet Sicilian 
wood, indulging in the pleasures of meditation. He sees some 
nymphs whose “incarnation” is so clear that it floats in the air 
overcome with sommeils touffus. To see is to love for such a fawn. 
But has he really seen these nymphs? ‘“ Have Iloved adream ?” he 
asks. His doubt, ‘a mass of ancient night,” ends itself in many 
a subtle reed which, “remaining the woods themselves,” prove, 
alas! that he was alone, and that he was offering himself “ the ideal 
sin of roses for a triumph.” 

Having ascertained that he really is alone, he exclaims, réfléchis- 
sons / “ Perhaps, Faun,” he soliloquises, ‘the women of whom you 
speak represent a wish of your fabulous senses.” 

Then, in a delightfully involved passage in which the words are 
arranged like the pieces of a mosaic, the Faun continues to tell 
himself that the illusion of the ‘“ most chaste” of the two nymphs 
“escapes from blue and cold eyes.” But the other? he asks, does 
she seem like the hot breeze of the day in his fleece? “No, no,” 
it is— 

‘* Le visible et serein souffle artificiel 
De Vinspiration qui regagne le ciel.” 

Then follows a hiatus—one of the interludes which occur fre- 
quently. The nymphs not being present, he consoles himself with 
recollections of a former meeting with them, and he asks “ the Sicilian 
borders of a calm meadow” to relate that he was once in that spot 
culling the empty reeds “ vanquished by talent,” when he sees “an 
animal whiteness undulating at rest,” and that, warned by a prelude 
of his flute, the naiads who compose it escape or plunge. Still he 
remains inert, his reflections ended, without observing how they 
vanished— 

‘‘Sans marquer par quel art ensemble détala, 
Trop @’hymen souhaité de qui cherche le /a.” 


Were he to awake again to the fervour of his first vision, he would 
be ulone amid a “flood of ancient light, with a lily for ingenu- 
ousness ’?— 

‘‘ Lys! et l’un de yous tous pour l’ingénuité.”’ 


Another interlude occurs. 
Suddenly his breast, ‘‘ vierge de preuve,” attests a mysterious bite 
J ? & J 
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due to some august tooth; but again it is only an illusion, and after 
a few lines, excessively involved, there is another pause. 
At length he determines to speak long of the goddesses— 


" . et par @idolatres peintures, 
A lour oushes enleyer encore des ceintures. 


Then he exclaims, addressing the nymphs that haunt his memory— 
‘*Q Nymphes regonflons des souvenirs divers,” 


and he begins to relate what happened to him one day, when his 

eye, “perforating the reeds,’”’ pierced each immortal breast which 

‘drowned its burn in the water with a cry of rage to the sky of the 

fairest.”” The splendid “ bath of hair” disappears 
‘Dans les clartés et les frissons, 6 pierreries ! ” 

He runs to the spot, when at his feet the naiads are enlaced “ meur- 

tries de la langueur gotitée a ce mal d’étre deux.” 

He carries off a pair of them, running his prize to a clump of 
trees, ‘hated by frivolous shade,” and apostrophising the anger of 
virgins in a few lines, which are as sensuous as any of Catullus' 
without his coarseness. But his crime is only to have divided this 
couple “which the gods had so well mingled,” for the prey escapes 
from his arms, “ défaits par de vagues trépas.”’ 

“ Tant pis,” he says, others will lead him to happiness, “ their locks 
knotted to the horns of his forehead.” For the blood of fauns 
“flows for the whole eternal swarm of desire.” “ Etna!” he exclaims 
suddenly, and we must suppose that the voleano is in the back- 
ground— 


c’est parmi toi visité de Vénus, 
Sur ta lave posant ses talons ingénus. 
Quand tonne un somme triste ou s’épuise la flamme 
Je tiens la reine!” 


Finally his soul, ‘empty of words,” and his heavy body “ succumb 
to the proud mid-day silence ”— 


‘Sans plus il faut dormir en l’oubli du blasphéme,” 


and he concludes by a last salutation to his vision— 


** Couple adieu ; je vais voir l’ombre que tu devins.”’ 


i have endeavoured to convey an idea of this singularly inter- 
esting composition, which requires careful perusal before its full 
significance is grasped. Almost every line affords a theme—lI was 
almost tempted to say a problem—which needs to be thought out; 
and it is this peculiar characteristic of Mallarmé’s writings which 
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causes the select band of his admirers to experience a feeling of 
superiority over ordinary lovers of poetry. There are some among 
them who claim to comprehend Mallarmé’s verses at first sight, and 
they are to be congratulated. 

From his shorter poems I cannot refrain from quoting the last 
verse of Les Fleurs, because it exhibits, in a remarkable degree, the 
fineness of Mallarmé’s notes. It is a little poem of six verses, addressed 
to the flowers, for whose existence nature is extolled :— 

‘‘O Mere qui créas en ton sein juste et fort, 
Calices balaneant la future fiole, 
De grandes fleurs avec la balsamique mort 
Pour le poéte las que la vie étiole.” 
The graceful melancholy of the last two lines is beyond praise. Read 
aloud they caress the ear deliciously. 

Wherever, however, he places his pen, the same mastery of style 
and language shows itself. He was once asked to write a fore-word 
for a little treatise, entitled, Traité du Verbe. Nothing, of course, 
could be more apposite, and he wrote one of his choice impres- 
sionisms on the process by which a writer’s thoughts assume a 
literary form. ‘‘Speech,” which is after all, he says, “dream and 
song, regains with the poet by the constitutive necessity of an art 
dedicated to fiction, its virtuality. The verse of several vocables 
makes a total word, new, strange to the tongue, and as if incan- 
tatory: denying, with a sovereign trait, the chance residing in the 
terms in spite of the artifice of their alternate retempering in sense 
and in sonority, and causes you that surprise of never having heard 
such an ordinary fragment of elocution, at the same time as the 
reminiscence of the object, bathed in a e/airroyante atmosphere.” 

I will not dispute that this style is open to accusations of artifici- 
ality, and that were it not masterfully executed it would fail signally 
to attract; but a rare plant grown in the hot-house is not less 
beautiful than the spontaneous product of the garden. For many 
tastes it is far more so. If we stamp the manner as affected, as some 
have done, because it departs from natural methods, we must not 
forget that the natural in art, as a motive, may sometimes pall upon 
the taste from too constant use, and that a poet like Mallarmé, who 
is able to treat its opposite so well, has a place in the literature of 
his times. And after all there is nothing really artificial in a style 
which conveys by a rare choice of words a greater subtlety of impres- 
sion than ordinary methods give. 

It was not, however, without much opposition on the part of 
literary criticism in France that Mallarmé gained the place he now 
occupies. Clearness had always been considered the distinctive 
mark of the French genius, and a poet who dared to think differently 
excited a great deal of animosity and drew upon himself no little 
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abuse. He was called extravagant and obscure by nearly the whole 
Parnassus at the time when his writings first began to become 
known. Ie offended, it was said, against every law of good sense ; 
his style was exotic—anti-French. Some of the most brilliant pens 
were employed in satirising him and in turning him into ridicule; 
but, as Paul Verlaine has said, what did it matter to Mallarmé ?— 
he must be “loved or detested immensely.” This criticism of the 
Parnassus, however, though unjust and blind, was not, as usual, 
entirely without truth, and I must confess that for my part, after 
a careful study of every line the poet has written, I could have 
wished that he had thought fit to combine a little more lucidity with 
his marvellous talent for “dressing’’ his impressions, to use his 
own term in a letter he once wrote me. The strain on the atten- 
tion would be less, and the pleasure, it seems to me, would be 
greater. 

Mallarmé’s prose is equal to his verse. I have already analysed 
his Nénufar, but. there are other gems of fancy which are truly 
prose-poems in every sense of that somewhat unsatisfactory term 
to which Théodore de Banville has objected. I will select a few at 
random in the hope that I may induce those who are unacquainted 
with them to remain so no longer. Let us take La Peénuitiéme. 
The poet leaves his apartment bearing, in his mind, one of those 
fragments of things heard or read which issue from the store-house 
of the memory sometimes with no apparent analogy to evoke them. 
The words are the ending of a line of poetry and the commencement 
of another :-— 

ee La Pénultiéme 
Est morte.” 

From this departure he begins to dream aloud, repeating the words 
in every tone as a prose, and as a poetic phrase, sounding, cireum- 
venting their meaning. But the word penultimate is nothing more 
than one of those lexicographic terms by which his poetic faculty is 
daily interrupted in his professorial duties. Worried, he resolves to 
let the words roam about his mouth and he continues repeating 
until he finds 
himself in a street of antiquaries, before the window of a vendor of 
old instruments. He flies, calling himself a ‘bizarre personne, 
condamnée a porter probablement le deuil de l'inexplicable Pénul- 
tiéme.” I can only give the idea, the form must be appreciated in 
the piece itself; but in this, as in all others, the art of Mallarmé is 
to stimulate the imagination of his readers, and to offer them the 
additional images which detach themselves from nearly all his 


“La pénultiéme est morte, La pénultiéme est morte,” 


writings. 
But the author of L’ Aprés-midi d’un Faune can be as simple and 
as touching as Coppée. His little idyll, Paurre Enfant Pale, is an 
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instance of this. He meets a poor little pale child singing for money 
singing a song which loses itself among the cats— 





in the street 
“lords of the roof.” He is singing so industriously that he does not 
heed the children playing on the pavements. And his song is so 
high, so high that his bare head, which rises in the air with bis 
yoiee, seems to wish to depart from his little shoulders :— 


“ Petit homme, qui sait si elle ne s’en ira pas un jour quand, aprés avoir crié 
longtemps dans les villes, tu auras fait un crime ?” 


Not a sou falls into his basket. Some day he will be made wicked— 
’ 


some day he will commit a crime! His head rises, always, and 


wants to leave him; he sings with an air which is becoming menac- 
ing; the head seems to know what is awaiting it. Some day it will 


bid him adieu when he pays for the poet—for those who are worth 
less than he :— 


“Ta vins probablement au moade vers cela et tu jetines dés maintenant, 
nous te yerrous dans les journaux. Oh! pauvre petite téte!” 


Coppée never wrote anything more pathetic, but Mallarmé has pro- 
duced little in this vein. 

It is well known among his friends that one of his greatest plea- 
sures is to witness ballet dancing, and that to visit places of amuse- 
ment where good dancing is to be seen is one of his favourite 
enjoyments. Ilis poetic nature, in sympathy with every mani- 
festatiun of the artistic spirit, finds a delight in chorographic 
rhythms, in the complete harmony between the motion of the human 
body on the stage and the sound cadences proceeding from the 
orchestra. No doubt it stimulates his imagination, counteracts the 
depoetising effects of long scholastic hours, and gives birth to bril- 
liant fancies. There is nothing to excite surprise in this. If the 
dance were better cultivated than it is, and if ballets were danced by 
afew good artists, instead of by one skilful performer and a crowd of 
ungraceful subordinates, the poetic value of dancing would be better 
recognised. In his Payes, Mallarmé has devoted a chapter to 
dancing, xnulysing the pleasure which it procures and its «esthetic 
qualities. ‘* The librettist of a ballet,” he says, “ generally ignores 
that the dancer, who ‘ expresses herself by her steps,’ understands no 
other eloquence, not even that of gesture.’ Again, he says that the 
“imaginative enticement ”’ in witnessing dancing consists in asking 
or, better still, in reading it “ by inspira- 


“what may this mean ?” 


tion.’”” * One operates,” he says, “in a dream which an illiterate 
dancer will envelop in her circuits, and if the spectator deposes at her 
feet the flower of his poetic instinct, then she will deliver to him, 
through the last veil which always remains, the nudity of his con- 
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cepts, and silently she will write his vision after the manner of the 
Sign she is.””? 

But this is pure impressionism, and can only be freely appre- 
ciated in the text. 

By an effect which, at first sight, might be considered contra- 
dictory, Mallarmé not only loves to listen to performances on the 
grand organ, and to derive impressions from the potent waves of 
sound which that instrument emits, but he is also an admirer of 
Wagner’s music, which, if we reflect upon it, stands in the same 
relation towards simple melody as Mallarmé’s condensations towards 
ordinary literature, although, of course, it is possible to admire the 
writings of Mallarmé and to have no taste for the compositions of 
Wagner. 

He has devoted several morceaux (to give them the name which 
he prefers to use) to Richard Wagner and the influence of his style. 
He considers that this composer has “ usurped the duty of poets in 
supplanting them.” ‘ The feeling,” he says, ‘‘ becomes complicated 
towards this stranger—wonder, enthusiasm, veneration, as well as 
uneasiness at the notion that all is done otherwise than by irradiating 
by a direct action—by the literary principle itself.’”’ And he has 
celebrated in admirable phraseology the advent of the new theatre 
introduced by Wagner. “ Necessarily,” he says, the “ thédtre @avant 
la musique’’ started from a naive and authoritative conception when 
it did not possess this new resource of evocation. A simple orchestral 
adjunct changes everything—annulling the principle of the old 
theatre. “Lui fit cect. His presence, nothing more, is a triumph 
for music.”’ Then he examines the motives which led Wagner to 
form his style. He reconciled, he says, ‘‘ a whole tradition intact in 
its approaching disuse with what he divined sprang virginal and 
occult in his scores.’ After a fine passage on the nature, the 
essence of musical feeling, full of subtlety and charm, he concludes 
by an ode in prose to Richard Wagner, which I translate :— 

“That is why, Genius! I, the humble person enslayed by an eternal logic, 
suffer, O Waguer, and reproach myself in moments marked by lassitude that 
I am not of the number of those who, tired of everything in order to find the 
definitive salvation, go straight to the edifice of thy art which is for them the 
goal. . . . . At least, wishing for my share of the delicacy, thou wilt 
permit me to taste repose in thy temple, half-way up the sacred mountain, 
whose most comprehensive truth-dawn trumpets still the summit, and invites, 
endlessly, from the court, the grasses which the steps of thy elect trample: it 


(3) ‘* Pour peu que tu déposes avec soumission 4 ses pieds d’inconsciente révélatrice, 
ainsi que les roses qu’enléve et jette en la visibilité de régions supérieures un jeu de ses 
chaussons de satin pile vertigineux, la Fleur d’abord de ton poétique instinct, n’ attendant 
de rien autre la mise en évidence et sous le vrai jour des mille imaginations latentes ; 
alors, par un commerce dont son sourire parait verser le secret, sans tarder elle te livre 
a travers le voile dernier qui toujours reste, la nudité de tes concepts et silencieusement 
écrira ta vision 4 la facon d’un signe qu’ elle est.’’ 
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is like an isolation for the spirit of our incoherence which chases it, as well as 
a shelter from the too lurid haunting of that menacing peak of absoluteness, 
divined in the departure of the clouds up yonder, fulgurant, naked, alone 
beyond, and which no one seems destined to reach. Nobody! this word does 
not trouble with a regret the passer-by in the act of drinking at thy convivial 
fountain.” 

Baudelaire also devoted a few prose chapters to Wagner’s music, 
of which he wrote in eulogistic but simpler terms, and a certain 
resemblance is sometimes to be traced between the modes of thought 

of the author of Fleurs du Mal and those of Mallarmé. 

The decadent poets, as they have been called, and amongst whom 
Mallarmé must perhaps be classed, although he is superior in dignity 
to the majority of his school, drew their inspiration chiefly from 
Baudelaire, the originator of the neutral moral attitude. In style 
and language, however, the devadents have widely diverged from 
the Baudelairian models, and no one more artistically than Mallarmé 
has broken with the traditions of French literature in the matter of 
diction : no one has more felicitously blended the essential grace and 
elegance of the French genius with the new method of expression. 

It is difficult to say what place posterity will give to his writings 
(one can imagine that if, in the course of centuries the French 
language were to die out and become archaic, such a poem as the 
Aprés-midi would only be comprehended by skilled interpreters), but 
it is certain that he cannot be given an inferior rank. Probably he 
will retain a special place with the less complex Paul Verlaine, who 
certainly does not surpass him, although his writings are more widely 
known. 

It is well that there should be a classification of literary taste, 
and that a writer’s style should be judged, not according to some 
accepted model, but according to its intrinsic merit in the particular 
form which he has invented to clothe his thoughts, Unfortunately, 
this principle is too often neglected, and criticism is too apt to form 
incongruous comparisons, 

Mallarmé is too delicate an artist to seek for popularity. It is 
impossible to imagine him forcing his way to the public gaze by the 
ordinary methods. His time also is not his own, for the duties of 
his profession claim the best hours of his days. But that profession, 
irksome as it must sometimes be, secures him the inestimable benefit 
of literary freedom. Only ten years ago he was defended against his 
critics by Verlaine, in a little volume entitled Les Poétes Maudits. 
Since then his fame has continued to increase. Some day, perhaps, 
the Academy will consider the appropriateness of electing Mallarmé 
to its fellowship, although it is doubtful if he would be disposed to 
offer himself for that much-coveted honour. No one has ever loved 
writing— cette ancienne et trés jalouse chose,” as he has termed it 
—more disinterestedly than he. 

FREDERIC CARREL. 








AN ALGERIAN WINTER-RESORT. 
BISKRA. 


THe increasing number of winter migrants who annually move 
southward, like the birds, in search of a more genial climate, has led 
to a great development of the so-called winter resorts. With many 
of these the public is already fairly familiar; we can compare the 
respective advantages of the Riviera, Egypt, and the Canaries, upon 
data that are sufficiently trustworthy and exhaustive; we know all 
about the mistral and the khamseen winds; we know that the Rivi- 
era is the nearest, and can be reached without the irksome sea 
voyages that interpose between Teneriffe or Alexandria, while both 
Egypt and the Canaries enjoy a far greater amount of heat. Exact 
statistics can be had of the average temperature at each, the usual 
number of rainy days, the quality of every climate, whether enervat- 
ing, sedative, or exhilarating. The pilgrims of pleasure or precau- 
tion, the winter travellers who go in search of the sunshine which is 
too scarce at home, or the warmth that can alone prolong precarious 
lives, need but little fresh counsel as to the well-known or more or 
less hackneyed places of general winter resort. 

Within the last year or two, however, a new locality has risen into 
some prominence, and is now attracting considerable attention. Biskra 
has of late been in many mouths, the subject of much speculation 
and inquiry. This “ favoured oasis,” lying beyond the Algerian moun- 
tains on the edge of the desert of the Sahara, if not actually within 
its confines, is alleged to combine so many advantages that it has 
been elevated to a species of earthly paradise open to all, but especi- 
ally inviting the attention of invalids. This last-named consideration, 
no doubt, explains its sudden popularity. The doctors, although they 
neither invented nor discovered Biskra, have been at any rate lately 
its principal promoters. Many of them, on plausible grounds, but pos- 
sibly on evidence not sifted very closely, are now inclined to recom- 
mend Biskra as an ideal winter resort. I am not disposed to dissent 
entirely from this position, although I am compelled to give rather a 
qualified verdict of approval; as I have recently visited Biskra, I am 
at least able to speak of it from the latest personal experience. 

Biskra appears to enjoy two special advantages, those of climate 
anc comparative propinguity. Taking climate first, it cannot be 
denied that the eulogistic language used in the guide-books is fairly 
justified. Let me quote these authorities. Sir Lambert Playfair, 
at present Consul-General for Algeria, and the most erudite and 
painstaking writer on the country, says, in Murray’s Handbook, “The 
climate of Biskra is delightful during six months in the year. No- 
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where in Algeria can we find a more genial temperature, a clearer 
sky, or more beautiful vegetation . . . it is practically rainless, the 
only drawback is the prevalence of high winds.” Last year Biskra 
found its own chronicler in Mr. Alfred Pease, who has published a 
small but very admirable and exhaustive monograph on the place. 
Mr. Pease speaks of it in very glowing terms; he has very good 
reasons, aS I understand, in the complete restoration of impaired 
health, to be grateful to the winter climate of Biskra. “It is im- 
possible,” he writes, ‘ to find a climate with such purity and dryness 
of air with such an even temperature, both warm and bracing.” 
“Again,” he says, “the peculiar virtue of the climate is the pure 
dryness of the air; except for a few days in the year, not a trace of 
humidity or dampness is ever perceptible. Hence, there is never the 
chill at sundown that is the danger at other places. At Biskra the 
afternoon sinks into evening twilight, and twilight into night with- 
out any noticeable change in the temperature.” Mr. Pease admits 
the drawback of high winds; these are “very disagreeable, some- 
” they are ‘bitterly cold when they 
blow from the north over the snow-capped Aures.” Summing up 
the disadvantages, he says, “‘ The dryness of the atmosphere and the 
hardness of the water are a little trying to some skins, but when 
this and the high winds have been mentioned, the tale is complete of 
the drawbacks to Biskra.”’ 

It is but common justice to call this description accurate in the 
main. Except that greater emphasis might have been laid upon 
the high winds, which are not only high but tempestuous, as violent 
at times as Atlantic gale or tropical typhoon, the climate of Biskra 
merits high praise. The air is just as stated; it is dry, often warm, 
always invigorating, with a certain fine champagne-like quality of 
briskness which, without being too stimulating or exciting, makes 
it delightful simply to breathe. Nevertheless, although air is a 
very primary consideration in life, it is possible to have too much of 
itas of other good things. The purest drafts of ozone may cause 
considerable discomfort, if they are too strong, if they are so loud as 
to deafen you, or so boisterous as to blow you out of your chair. 
Life is not very pleasant at Biskra when it blows hard. The winds 
do not raise so much dust as in the dreaded sand-storm on the Nile ; 
the desert surrounding the oasis is mainly hard and stony. Still 
there are often dense eddying clouds of fine particles quite as dis- 
agreeable as sand. The worst of the winds at Biskra is that there is 
little chance of escaping from them, indoors or out, and they are 
worse, or at least more felt inside the house than in the open. This 
is the fault of the local architecture. Residences in a climate which 
is very hot in summer have been planned principally against the 
sun. The hotels at Biskra follow the local fashion, with a curious 
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neglect of the fact that they are more likely to be occupied in 
winter than in summer, when the little town empties and every 
migrant has moved northward. The central courtyard, the patio of 
the Moorish or Arab house so constantly seen in Southern Spain, is 
a delightful contrivance to secure coolness and shade in the heat of 
the day. But this construction, with its open galleries and un- 
covered staircases, affords no shelter in winter, and exposes persons 
passing from one floor to another to the cold air, while through all 
these open spaces the wind careers furiously and thunders noisily 
amid the palm-leaves in the central court. This is unfortunately 
the case at the otherwise most comfortable Hotel Victoria, which 
has recently found a serious competitor in the new but still more or 
less unfinished Royal Hotel. At the latter, it is true, the passages 
upon the first floor are enclosed ; but these do not afford any very 
perfect protection against draughts, owing to the great area of the 
central enclosure. No doubt the arrangement will be more fully 
appreciated in spring, when the sun is fierce enough to make shade 
welcome. But the almost inevitable exposure it entails is very 
perilous to invalids, or those persons in delicate health who have 
been tempted to try Biskra in December and January, the period 
when its “dry warm air” is naturally most in request. After all, 
it is for this particular class that Biskra has its principal raison 
@étre. There is not enough in the place itself or its immediate 
neighbourhood to attract any great number of ordinary travellers, 
whether tourists, sportsmen, or sightseers. If some enterprising 
person is wise enough to build an hotel with the fullest possible 
frontage to the south and on the European plan, he will certainly 
secure the bulk of the winter custom. 

Leaving the question of climate, which, if not perfect, has yet 
obviously much to recommend it, let us take the question of propin- 
quity or nearness to England and the north. This on the surface 
seems an incontestable claim to superiority over any other winter 
resort with the same sort of climate. Biskra, geographically, is many 
days nearer home than Egypt. The railway journey to Marseilles 
is the same in both cases ; then four days remain for the sea voyage to 
Aiexandria, against twenty-six to twenty-eight hours to Algiers, or 
thirty to Phillipville. Again, the desert of Sahara is certainly much 
nearer the Algerian seaboard than are Luxor or Assouan, with pre- 
sumably parallel climates, to Alexandria. This alone is an advan- 
tage that should give Biskra an undoubted superiority. Yet Biskra 
is by no means so easy of access as it appears or as it ought to be. 
The journey is hampered by many drawbacks, by many difficulties, 
by possible dangers of no light kind. As a matter of distance it is 
just two hundred miles from Phillipville, and about four hundred 
miles from Algiers, in both cases with railway communication all 
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the way. By the first route, cid Constantine, the East Algerian 
Railway will transport the traveller to Biskra in a day of twelve 
hours, always supposing that trains run kindly, and that connections 
are made; by the second, the traveller must perforce take two days 
of twelve hours each, and nothing less, to cover the distance. 

Naturally the visitor to Biskra, unless he is a mere lounger, would 
incline to the most direct route, being anxious, in American parlance, 
“to get thar.” But he is met at once with the objection that the 
sea voyage from Marseilles to Phillipville is half a day longer than to 
Algiers, not by actual mileage, but because of the inferior, or slower, 
steamers employed. The well-known Compagnie Transatlantique, 
a line of the highest reputation, which has hitherto had the practical 
monopoly of the best passenger traffic, puts its best steamers on the 
Algiers route, the one which has been so far the most largely 
patronised. ‘To embark, then, for Phillipville is to face a certainty 
of longer at sea, and a little of the unknown besides. If the steamer 
keeps its time, it is just possible to land at Phillipville about 8 a.m. 
on the second day, and dine the same evening at Biskra. There is, 
however, something more than an off-chance of delays; of late 
arrivals at Phillipville, where there is only a third-rate hotel, with 
a necessary halt at Constantine for next day’s train, for only one 
train runs daily to Biskra. 

It would seem, therefore, the wiser part for travellers who dislike 
the sea to choose the shorter voyage to Algiers. They are thus sure 
of modified punctuality, and, as a general rule, of better accommo- 
dation on board. No fault can well be found with the best steamers 
of the Transatlantique fleet—ships like the General Chanzy or the 
Ville d’ Alger can compare with those of any line anywhere. Still they 
are by no means perfect. Their construction is faulty ; being of great 
length, and with relatively immense steam-power to ensure great 
speed, they roll terribly, sometimes even in a moderate sea. Little 
matters, defects of organization, tend to irritate passengers who are 
apt to consider their comfort and convenience are not sufficiently 
eared for. The absence of deck-chairs, which cannot even be hired 
on the wharves, and are not supplied by any “ Ocean Comfort Com- 
pany,” as on the Atlantic liners, is one of these. Then the baggage 
arrangements are imperfect ; arrival at Algiers in fairly good time 
in the afternoon by no means ensures delivery of the heavy baggage 
even the same night. The blame is lxid upon the Douane, but the 
Customs’ examination on French arrivals is not rigorous, and a 
little more activity on the part of the company would save passen- 
gers from this annoyance. Itis equally mismanaged at Marseilles, 
where every portmanteau is lowered from the steamer into a lighter 
alongside, towed round some distance by water, not a dozen steps by 
land, to the Custom-house wharf and shed. The state-rooms in the 
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steamers are large and comfortable; there are cabins de lure at rather 
exorbitant rates ; a well supplied table is provided on board, but only 
two meals are given during the twenty-six hours, which is somewhat 
meagre, seeing that the sum of £4 is paid for a first-class passage, 
The Compagnie Transatlantique complain, not without justice, of 
inadequate support; and it is said that they will ere long withdraw 
their steamers from the route. Probably with more moderate fares 
they would be more largely patronized. There are other much 
cheaper competing lines, and some talk of a new one to be started by 
the town of Algiers, but it is nevertheless pretty certain that the Com- 
pagnie Transatlantique will be much missed if they go. 

The great drawback to landing at Algiers is the further journey 
on to Biskra. This, as has been said already, cannot be performed 
according to existing arrangements, or at least as I found them, 
under two whole days. The start is perforce at the inconvenient hour 
of 7.10 a.m., which necessitates departure from the hotel at least half 
an hour earlier; the journey is wearisomely slow, and there is at 
least one inevitable halt for the night by the way. This is at Setif, 
which is reached about 7 p.M., a small mountain town standing at 
an elevation of 3,500 feet above the sea-level and in winter often 
desperately cold. At Setif it is imperative to seek the hospitality 
of the so-called hotel, an establishment of the rank of a French 
village avberge, offering but poor accommodation and rather in- 
different food. Only a short night’s rest is possible, for again the 
start is at 7 a.M., and the second day’s travelling as leisurely as 
the first, in a closely packed compartment, one or at most two of the 
first class, ends by arrival at 6 p.m. in Biskra. 

For those who dislike or are unequal to the irksome early hours 
of departure there is the alternative of spending two nights on the 
road. Algiers may be left in the afternoon and the first halt made 
at a mountain town, Louira, in the Kabylie country, just under the 
Djudjura mountain range, a small place of the Setif class, 2,000 feet 
above the sea, with a quaint but rough hostelry, kept by well-mean- 
ing people who would do better perhaps if they knew how. Next 
day, starting avout noon brings the traveller to Setif, where he dines, 
to El Guerrah about 10 p.m. This is the junction for Constantine 
and Biskra, owning nothing but the station buildings, a small shanty- 
like hotel, all one floor, with accommodation of the most modest 
description. Nine hours more on the third day lands the traveller 
in the haven of Biskra. 

However tedious these details may appear I have thought it a 
duty to set them forth at large. Of course to the robust and healthy 
such worries and discomforts are of small consequence, rough episodes 
of travel to be taken as they come and to be laughed over afterwards 
as amusing memories; but it is no laughing matter for the sick and 
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weakly, or even the delicate invalid, who if disposed to try Biskra, 
should have full warning of the trials they may have to encounter 
by the way; nor are these limited to the vexation and fatigue inci- 
dental to an almost interminable journey, supported by generally 
coarse, ill-cooked, unpalatable food, broken by sleepless nights passed 
in rough quarters with the ever-present fear of cold rooms and damp 
sheets. Far worse and more positive evils may befall them, as has 
actually happened this year. The winter now barely ended in 
Algeria may have been exvepticnal, the local prints declare that it 
is unknown in the memory of man, although I have heard of snow 
storms and snowing up in the mountains in previous years and at no 
remote date. In any case, during the severe weather of December 
and January, 1894—5, travellers between Algiers and Biskra were 
more than once in serious straits, The train which left Algiers on 
Monday, the 24th December, did not get through to Biskra until the 
following Friday night. The first mishap was a break in the line 
near Palestro caused by heavy floods, a break which obliged passengers 
to bridge it on foot. The second accident was that the train ran 
into a snow drift, where it remained embedded for many hours. 
About the same date trains making the return journey were also 
blocked in the snow, and a gentleman of delicate constitution, who 
had started from Biskra in unfortunate ignorance of the catastrophes 
on the line, found himself stopped in deep snow at a high elevation 
for sixteen hours, being deprived of food and of artificial warmth all 
that time. The result was a severe congestion of the lungs and a 
long and dangerous illness. 

All travelling is, of course, subject to misadventure ; hostile ele- 
ments can never be exactly controlled. But mischance may be 
minimized, and much of the trouble experienced this winter might 
have been avoided had due warning been afforded to intending pas- 
sengers. Having to return myself to Algiers about this date, I could 
get no information at Biskra as to the state of the line, until I tele- 
graphed direct, at my own expense, to a high railway official at 
Algiers. Still the fact remains, that to pass the Algerian mountains, 
from the coast to the Sahara, is a journey attended with more than 
ordinary risks. The worst contretemps may occur only occasionally 
during the worst seasons, but they are obviously possible, and this 
of itself must militate against a health resort which can only be 
reached by facing them. ‘They are more or less preventible, too. 
A little more enterprise on the part of the East Algerian Railway 
might entirely remove them. The whole journey from Algiers to 
Biskra, although to some extent uphill, might be accomplished in a 
day of sixteen hours, and the comfort of passengers might be secured 
by the provision of cow/oir carriages and a restaurant car. This is 
done for the express from Algiers to Oran. Why not for Biskra? 
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There were rumours in Biskra this winter that fast trains and trains 
de luxe would shortly be put on the line, but I am not aware that 
they have as yet begun to run. No doubt the East Algerian Railway 
may complain that the passenger traflic is not sufficient to warrant 
the increased outlay. But it is nearly certain that many more 
people will travel to Biskra if properly encouraged; as it is, under 
present arrangements, the numbers will probably dwindle away, 

But the true wisdom will be to give Phillipville better sea connee- 
tion with Marscilies, and make it the point of departure for Biskra, 
The railway journey is just half that from Algiers, and except in 
crossing the highlands about Batna, has a much less elevated track. 
There is no reason why the journey from London to LBiskra should 
occupy more than fifty-eight hours; or, speaking more in detail, 
twenty-five hours from London to Marseilles; twenty-five more 
from Marseilles to Phillipville by sea; and finally, eight hours’ rail- 
way journey on. This, of course, implies special arrangements and 
facilities—a fast steamer to meet the express at Vvediion, an express 
to meet the steamer at Phillipville. If this service, weekly or bi- 
weekly, according to the demands made on it, was undertaken on 
broad liberal lines, either by existing companies or by some great 
travelling agency well known to and trusted by the public, it would 
assuredly soon obtain ample support. The climate of Diskra, in spite 
of the drawbacks mentioned, is still by far the best to be found 
within two days and a half of London. 

Biskra, undoubtedly, if properly worked, has a great future before 
it. At present the place, over and above the difficulties of access, 
suffers from rawness; as a winter resort it is still in the embryotie, 
unfinished stage. Much certainly has been attempted, but much 
remains to be done. This scason it was hardly ready for any great 
influx of visitors. A new hot:l1—the Royal, an ambitious establish- 
ment—was opened in November last, and occupied partially, but in 
considerable numbers, before it was fully furnished or adequately 
organized. ‘This entailed much discomfort, unavoidable under the 
circumstances, and which wil! no doubt have disappeared next year. 
Great progress has also been made with a grand casino, which, when 
completed, will give Biskra the right to rank as a ville d’hiver or ville 
d’caux, on the lines of Nice, Pau, Lucerne, or Aix. The management 
of the casino promises to provide many forms of amusement. There 
is to be a restaurant, a ballroom, theatre-room, music-room, and 
several sadles de jeux in the buildine—considerable attractions, no 
doubt, but which will not appeal irresistibly to all English visitors. 
Baccarat may be a lively game, but it palls, especially when luck is 
adverse, and the same may be said of petits cheraue. The casino 
entertainments, moreover, ure to be mostly in the evening, which 
would prohibit the more delicate in health from joining in them. 
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The restaurant will, however, prove a great boon if it is well 
done. There is always a dread monotony about table-d’héte fare, 
and at Biskra the cuisine at the hotels, except, perhaps, at’ the 
Victoria, leaves much to be desired. Mr. Pease in his little book 
deprecates criticism, urging that the food is as good as can be 
expected in the desert. Yet no great fault can be found with the 
supplies, with the raw materials at Biskra; it is with the way in 
which they are cooked that even the least fastidious must quarrel. 

There is really an excellent market at Biskra and an abundance 
of good things. Poultry is plentiful, and in the season game, 
gazelle, partridges, quails; fresh vegetables are to be had in any 
quantity and at seasons when they would be counted primeurs, the 
very earliest and costliest of delicacies at home. Good mutton ought 
not to be scarce, for countless flocks of sheep are to be met with 
everywhere. Beef and veal can be got, although not of the very 
finest quality. Only a little more forethought is needed to insure 
sufficient tenderness in food, which at present resists mastication. 
Nor with such abundance around ought it to be necessary to place so 
much reliance on tinned goods. 

The natural capabilities of Biskra are not very extensive perhaps, 
but they might be considerably developed and improved. The place 
is not excitingly gay, at present, the new casino notwithstanding. 
The amusements, the distractions, as the French say, of this little 
desert town are soon exhausted. A walk through the public gardens, 
one long shady avenue watered by the perennial streams that make 
Biskra a fertile oasis; an inspection of the great fort, said to be 
sufficiently capacious to give shelter to the whole European popula- 
tion, garrison included, in case of an Arab rising; a few visits to 
the quaint market place, or to the street of the Ouled Nails, “ ladies 
of the most ancient profession in the world,” and Biskra has been 
seen from end to end. The market, which may be styled Franco- 
Arab, offers many curious sights. It is interesting to see the crowds 
of natives sitting cross-legged or chattering at their stalls where 
are sold carpets of local manufacture, dried lizards and worked red 
leather and dates, the staple produce of the neighbourhood in every 
variety, dried, juicy, or in close compacted masses of sweetness. 
Horses neigh, the patient moke stands heavily laden, the stately 
camels pass slowly on or protest with angry growls against their 
burdens as they are disposed. But the picturesqueness of the scene 
is marred by a general want of colour. Except for the warm blue 
sky, the crimson burnous of a Spahi, or a Zouave’s red legs, or the 
gorgeous and garish magenta robes of the tinsel-laden Ouled Nails, 
there is none; the Arabs of the desert cling to a white costume, and 
this with a generally prevailing whitewashed background is apt to 
be monotonous. There are a few more attractions beyond the town. 
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The negro village occupied by fugitive slaves, who display the negro’s 
love of bright colours, and who are always prepared, on substantial 
payment, to give a performance of their wild dances round a blazing 
fire; the beautifully luxuriant gardens of the Chateau Landon which 
their liberal-minded proprietor throws open to the inspection of 
visitors in Biskra ; the baths of Salahin, or Jontaine Chaude, four miles 
distant, to which a small horse tram-car runs at regular hours, ona 
narrow gauge line, and which looks very incongruous as it passes 
through the long stretch of desert. The Ouled Nail ladies visit the 
hot springs once a week, a large party en grande tenue travelling by 
an old-fashioned diligence coach in which they are tightly packed. 
There is to be an hotel at Fontaine Chaude and a restaurant in con- 
nection with the Casino which will no doubt be popular. It isa 
strange, almost weird spot, standing alone in a dreary sulphur-in- 
crusted desert backed by an amphitheatre of wild, desolate hills. 
“The waters,” Mr. Pease tells us, are “ particularly efficacious in 
cases of gout and rheumatism ;” their temperature is 115° Fahrenheit, 
and there is an abundant supply. The overflow fills a pond or tank 
into which lame and decrepit horses are introduced and stand for 
hours. 

Other expeditions, more distant, to be made on horseback or in 
carriage, are to the neighbouring oases, Filiash, Chetma, Sidi Okba, 
and the rest, uninteresting places with the one exception of the last 
named. Sidi Okba, about fifteen miles from Biskra, is a purely native 
town, walled, with gates strictly closed at nightfall, and inhabited by 
seemingly semi-savage and mostly indescribably filthy Arabs, although 
many are clever workers in silver, and one or two proudly tell of 
their travels to Paris and beyond the Atlantic to the Chicago World’s 
Fair. The sights of Sidi Okba are the Kaid’s garden and the 
ancient mosque which contains the mortal remains of the conquer- 
ing Arab who gives his name to the town. Sidi Okba subjugated 
the whole of North Africa and would have crossed into Europe but 
for the obstacle of the Mediterranean Sea. He founded “ Kairwan 
the Holy” in Tunisia, and was one of the greatest of the early 
adherents of the Prophet. The Kaid’s garden is a wilderness of 
aloes and palms, but its shelter is hospitably offered (on payment) 
to visitors, who may take their luncheon a/ fresco within its walls. 
The rest of the town is soon seen ; one or two narrow streets of mud 
houses, and the very dirtiest crowd wallowing amidst garbage, with 
the flies so thick that the sleeping or lounging figures of the idle 
Arabs are bluck with them. 

This absence of really interesting out-of-door excursions is one of 
the wants of Biskra, one which must always mark it as far inferior to 
Egypt with its abundant memorials of the great past. The sports- 
man no doubt finds encouragement at Biskra; if he is enterprising 
and fairly hardy, enough so at least to face the trials of tent life, 
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he will be rewarded by good bags of gazelle, bustards, hares, snipe, 
and, in the proper season, quail. But there is not enough at pre- 
sent of the short-day expeditions, the pleasant picnic party, which 
is the constant and almost inexhaustible charm of Luxor and 
Assouan. More might, however, be dene to help visitors at Biskra 
to make the most of a climate which lends itself naturally to open- 
air amusements. There is room for improvement in the methods 
of locomotion. No great fault can be found with the carriages ; 
they may be rather rude and ramshackle, but they do not fall 
to pieces often, even when driven fast over the often infamous 
roads. The tracks are not macadamized, and on every journey, 
except to Fontuine Chaude, it is necessary to cross the river- 
bed, the Oued Biskra, which a few hours’ torrential rain will fill 
with raging flood, but which is usually dry and rough and stony as 
aglacier moraine. The fares for carriage-drives, again, are by no 
means dear—praise that cannot be accorded to the tariff of horse hire. 
Saddle-horses are by no means plentiful, and they are mostly owned 
by rapacious natives, who demand extortionate prices. When the 
visitor expresses a wish to hire, a sorry show of nags is collected in 
front of the hotel for his inspection and choice, poor screws mostly, 
with indifferent manners and ragged saddlery. An Arab steed ridden 
by many different hands can never be a pleasant hack ; the native 
horseman has spoilt his mouth; he has no paces but the ‘“amble,” 
which he will only keep up on compulsion, or the road gallop into 
which he will sometimes break unexpectedly, when “1’air du désert 
l’'a soufflé dans les oreilles,” asa foreign gentleman explained it when 
he was run away with three times. 

A better supply of decent mounts, and a better system with regard 
to their hire, would greatly help Biskra. After all, a ride on the desert 
with “good going,” and meeting the splendid, exhilarating air, is 
one of the most enjoyable forms of exercise that can be tried. More 
might be made, too, of the sport of hawking, which is at present 
only practised by the Kaid, or Prince of Biskra, and although his 
Highness will courteously extend permission to others to follow the 
game, a regular hunt might be established with advantage. No doubt 
such would have been the case did a garrison of English occupy 
Biskra, but French officers, except in a few notable instances, are 
not given greatly to sport. Mr. Pease speaks of the native horse as 
not particularly good, but says they are cheap, to be had at prices 
ranging from £4 to £40. It is no doubt wisest for those who pro- 
pose to make a long stay at Biskra to buy, but it seemed to me that 
the number for sale was very limited. The Kaid has a stable full of 
first-class animals, with which it was said he would part at a price 
very much higher than those already mentioned. 

Good donkeys, of the Egyptian class, would be very useful at 
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Biskra for ladies who are not great horsewomen. The local mokes 
are small and indifferent, and there are no donkey boys, the light- 
hearted, often impudent, but generally well-meaning young imp, 
who is such an institution on the Nile. A few guides, strongly imbued 
with the rapacious instincts of the Arab race, are ready to accom- 
pany parties or picnics or expeditions. For the latter they are 
indispensable of course, and are said to give useful service, but they 
are not wanted for the day’s outing, and they are a little above the 
business of luncheon-baskets and tea-making, into which the Egyp. 
tian boy falls so readily. 

But for the one or two superior advantages already set forth, 
Biskra must still compare unfavourably with the better-known 
health resorts. It shares, with all Algeria, the drawback of a certain 
forlornness or backwardness and want of enterprise. The popularity 
of Algiers is said to be waning, and yet this is undeserved. In 
the matter of winter climate, although harassed at times by very 
inclement periods with gales and heavy rains, the average tempera- 
ture is higher than on the north shore of the Mediterranean, and the 
contrast between sun and shade is much less strongly marked, espe- 
cially at the close of the day. There is more encouragement, too, 
on the Riviera to make a long stay; if not better hotels, more of 
them and more amusements, while it can never be forgotten that to 
reach Algiers the sea must be crossed. For those to whom the latter 
is no drawback, Egypt, with a yet longer sea passage, is certainly a 
more attractive country, at least for English folk. Egypt has become 
a very charming residence since the English occupation: Cairo is 
a gay garrison town, filled in the winter with a large and fashion- 
able society, and many delights combine with the finer climate of 
Upper Egypt, to make life in Luxor and Assouan very pleasant 
indeed. The business of travel is nowadays very well done in 

igypt; Messrs. Cook and Son are general benefactors in this respect, 
and a trip up the river on a Cook tourist steamer is an ideal form 
of travelling full of interest en route. Yet Algeria, although 
inferior to the land of the Sphinx as regards sight-seeing, possesses 
many curious remains, if they were only made more accessible. At 
no great distance from Biskra are the famous Roman ruins of Thi- 
megad, the ancient Thamugas, second only to those of Pompeii, and 
in excellent preservation. Near it is Lambessa, the city of the third 
Augustan legion, another Roman remain, which would well repay 
the visitor, but neither Thimegad or Lambessa can be approached 
without great pains and fatigue, with a night’s lodging at the indif- 
ferent hotel of Batna thrown in. A little better organization would 
remedy all this, and Algeria generally would benefit soon and 
largely by the increased facilities given to travellers. 

ARTHUR GRIFFITHS. 
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THE CRISIS IN NEWFOUNDLAND. 


Ir is rarely that a British colony, having once achieved responsible 
government, contemplates a return to the conditions of a Crown 
Colony. Yet, from the latest information to hand, it would appear 
that such a return is within the range of practical politics in New- 
foundland. The first step would be the appointment of a Royal 
Commission in the island to inquire into the existing and most 
deplorable state of affairs, and aithough the Government are natu- 
rally averse to this, local opinion, now thoroughly on the alert, 
is largely in favour of it. For some time past the colonists have 
been face to face with a most serious commercial crisis. The revenue 
for January is only 30,000 dollars, being only one-sixth of the 
amount received in the corresponding month last year, and a large 
deficit is feared at the end of the quarter. The secretary of the 
Colonial and Continental Church Society reports that ‘every one 
is depressed beyond description. There is no labour for the poor, 
because there is no money to pay for it. We are organizing relief 
parties to provide for the prevailing distress.’”’ A correspondent 
also states that the hungry and half-clad crowds are in a miserable 
condition, and what they need most is warm clothing for the biting 
month of March. The missionaries themselves are in an evil plight, 
as one of them pleads earnestly for an overcoat for himself, and 
clothes for his children. In a climate where the thermometer is 
often below zero in the winter, such tales of hardship must elicit our 
warmest sympathy. 

Great as were the calamities and privations that followed the 
great Mauritian hurricane of April 29, 1892, they were, never- 
theless, more endurable than those of Newfoundland, for the horrors 
of famine and starvation are largely mitigated in a warm and 
tropical climate. The appeal to the charity of our philanthropists 
is great, and it is to be hoped that it will meet with a ready 
response. It is not long ago that a most destructive fire (July, 1892) 
destroyed a large portion of St. John’s, the capital of Newfoundland, 
and the centre of government. But now the colonists are faced 
with the more permanent and terrible evils of bankruptcy. 

It is well known that the prosperity of Newfoundland has always 
depended upon the successful prosecution of one industry, viz., 
the fishing industry. Newfoundland cod is considered superior to 
that caught off the coasts of Scotland, Norway, Iceland, and the 
Faroes. It is the task of the Newfoundland fishermen to provide 
fish for Roman Catholic Europeans, for Brazilians, and for the 
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colonists of the West Indies, and the trade has fallen chiefly into 
the hands of a few cupitalists. 

The immediate cause of the present financial disasters is accounted 
for in some quarters by the action of the trustecs of the estate of a 
London merchant who carried on a large business in Newfoundland, 
It was his custom to maintain the fish exporters by accepting their 
drafts, but now the trustees of his property have refused to do this, 
and so the panic began, communicating itself with lightning rapidity 
to all classes. There are only two banks, “The Union” and “ The 
Commercial,” having in circulation bank-notes to the value of 
1,400,000 dollars, but not sufficient in the way of specie to redeem 
them. On December 10 last they closed their doors, and a general 
panic setin. It is clear that a colony that is so easily upset cannot 
boast of a very stable equilibrium. The system of banking as it 
prevails in our colonies is not exactly that which finds favour with 
banking institutions in England, and perhaps it can hardly be 
expected that it should be similar. Land mortgages are a favourite 
kind of investment in the colonies, and in many instances colonial 
banks have ample security and a fair margin if only time be given 
for realising. But, in a panic of a few days, the best calculations 
may be upset and bankers forced to close their doors. 

In colonies where there are many strings to the colonist’s bow, and 
many sources of agricultural and mineral wealth, it is evident that 
recovery, either complete or partial, is merely a question of time. 
A certain number of speculative bubbles are pricked and unsound 
securities exposed, and there is a general clearing of the financial 
atmosphere, not without some salutary effects. But in a colony of 
one industry only, and this a somewhat precarious one, as in New- 
foundland, the difficulties of banking must be exceptionally embar- 
rassing. For where, indeed, are the investments which promise 
ample security and quick realisation ? 

It is not the first time that Newfoundland has found herself in 
pecuniary straits, and Lord Grey, in his review of the Colonial 
Policy of Lord John Russell’s administration, describes the pauper- 
ising effect of gifts made by this country to Newfoundland in 1846 
— 1847 in relief of losses by fire, hurricanes and the potato failure. 
At one time no less than one-fifth of the public revenue was absorbed 
in the necessary calls of charity and of poor relief. There have 
been few wealthy residents and very little taxable property in the 
Island to fall back upon in times of an acute crisis. Generally 
speaking, the merchants who have made money out of the fishing 
industry have been non-resident monopolists living in London or 
Bristol. In addition to the natural uncertainty of the harvest of 
the sea, the colonists of Newfoundland have frequently been com- 
pelled to face complications arising from a foreign policy over 
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which they have exercised no control. Indeed, from this cause 
no British Colony has experienced greater vicissitudes. 

Just one hundred years ago the Newfoundland merchants were 
setting forth before a Committee of the House of Commons in 1793, 
the decline of the Fisheries, but no sooner were their complaints 
uttered than a season of unexampled prosperity set in which lasted 
from 1793 to the peace of 1814. During this period our colonists, 
relieved from French and American competition, pursued their trade 
unchallenged and untrammelled along the whole seaboard, and 
princely fortunes were amassed in a few years by people who entered 
the trade without any capital. Some well-known houses netted 
£20,000, £30,000 and even £60,000 per annum, but of this enormous 
profit scarcely a single penny was invested in the Island of New- 
foundland. The merchants and speculators withdrew, and the peace 
with France and America caused a complete revulsion of trade. A 
crisis arose and the large population that was attracted to the Island 
in prosperous times were exposed to bankruptcy and ruin. Again 
there was a cry for help to the Imperial Government, and through 
the solicitations of the merchants, a Select Committee of the House 
of Commons was appointed to inquire into the state of the trade of 
Newfoundland and into the situation of that settlement. The 
merchants could only suggest one of two alternatives, a bounty on the 
fisheries to enable the British to compete on equal terms with the 
French and Americans, or the transportation wholesale of the popu- 
lation elsewhere. 

From the report it would appear that there was little promise of 
agricultural development, and no mention is made of possible mineral 
resources at that date. The distress of Newfoundland is of a periodic 
if not of a chronic order, and, in spite of recent efforts of Newfound- 
land politicians to improve the position of their country, the inevi- 
table crash has come. Candid critics affirm that for the past ten 
years there has been an annual deficit ; that the Civil Service is ex- 
travagant, and there has been a somewhat premature ambition to 
construct a railway of 500 miles, which will inflict a burden of 
14,000,000 dollars upon a population of 200,000. 

In addition to their troubles, the Newfoundlanders have a special 
grievance in the “ French Shore Right,” which is none the less irri- 
tating because it has been going on for nearly two hundred years. 
Along 700 miles of the deeply indented Newfoundland coasts, from 
Cape St. John to Cape Ray, the French claim a right of landing for 
the purpose of curing and drying their fish. In a discussion on 
Inter- British Trade and its Influence on the Unity of the Empire, 
before a meeting of the Fellows of the Royal Colonial Institution 
(1890-91), Sir William Whiteway, the present Premier and Attorney- 
General of the new Government, made some pertinent observations. 
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The French Shore Rights interfere practically with colonial develop- 
ment. The only access to the best mineral regions is on the western 
coasts, and here the French bar the way. No capitalist, he re- 
marked, will invest money under the present irritating conditions 
of opening up a new industry. The country, therefore, is likely to 
remain ‘‘a wilderness for ever,” because the French have a right to 
fish upon the coast, and object to the slightest interference. He put 
the situation forcibly when he remarked, “The sovereignty of the 
island of Newfoundland is in the Queen; but if this be the con- 
struction of the treaties far better is it to possess a right of fishing 
four or five months in the year than to be sovereign of the soil. On 
the one hand we are crushed by the French bounties, and on the 
other the aggressions of the French on the western shore prevent 
us from developing one-half the island. I will mention one or two 
examples. A gentleman has a tract of land in which there are 
seams of coal, and he was forming a company to work it; but the 
moment the discovery was made that the coal deposit could only be 
reached from the treaty coast, and that the grants would be clothed 
with the conditions to which I have referred, than those who were 
allowed to form the company declined to do so, and the land remains 
a waste. Again, a gentleman on the coast discovered a valuable 
lead-mine, and sank a shaft within about three hundred yards of the 
coast. No Frenchman had ever fished within the neighbourhood, 
but a remonstrance was made by the French Government that the 
working of this mine might in some way affect the French fishery, 
and the working was discontinued. A factory for the canning of 
lobsters was erected by an Englishman on the coast, The factory 
was ordered to be taken down, and he had no redress; yet, soon 
after, he had the mortification of witnessing a French factory erected 
under the instructions of a British officer, and in the very locality 
from which his own property had been removed.” 

Apropos of the lobster trade, a curious natural history point was 
raised as to whether a lobster was a “ fish” or not, and an appeal 
was made to the scientific knowledge of Sir William Flower, who 
certainly excluded lobsters from the class of fish according to the 
modern naturalists’ definition, although, at the same time, he owned 
that, at the time of the treaties, natural history definitions were not so 
clear in the minds of the signatories. Around the whole question 
of Newfoundland there hang, it would seem, a large number both 
of small and great unc»rtainties. 

The late Judge Pinsent, a Newfoundland colonist, has added his 
testimony, and records in a paper read before the Fellows of the 
Royal Colonial Institute in 1884, that the French exercise practically 
exclusive right of fishery along the Treaty shore. This not only 
circumscribes the fishing area of the colonists, but it ‘practically 
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closes to agricultural settlement and mining enterprise a region 
which possesses great capabilities.” In no other colony is there 
such an imperium in imperio as this, British colonists are actually 
debarred from their own shores, and the French have construed a 
mere favour into a positive right; and the worst of it is, that no 
diplomacy as yet has ever succeeded in allaying the irritation felt 
on both sides. At the time of the Treaty of Utrecht, Great Britain 
had the power to dictate her own terms absolutely, but, as events 
have turned out, certain ill-conceived reservations, pregnant with 
mischief, were made in favour of France. Unfortunately, neither the 
Treaty of Versailles, in 1783, nor the Treaty of 1814 mended matters 
much, and the clause in the latter treaty, which confirmed fishing 
privileges to France, was declared by Mr. Pitt to be “ most 
dangerous to the maritime strength and future power of Great 
Britain.” The worst of it is that the Newfoundland question is 
never argued by our neighbours exclusively upon its own merits. 
French diplomatists seem to import from Egypt, from West Africa, 
and wherever English Colonial interests touch those of France, a 
kind of acrimony which carries them beyond the spirit and letter 
of former agreements. To our naval officers, the task of putting in 
force hardly defined regulations against our own colonists is most 
irksome and disagreeable. 

Historically, Newfoundland, as “ England’s oldest colony,” has a 
most picturesque and interesting past. It was discovered by Cabot 
and an English crew, in June, 1497, and, in 1583, Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert, under commission from Queen Elizabeth, landed and took 
formal possession of the island. Here it was that Lord Baltimore 
(Sir George Calvert) embarked, in 1624, upon his romantic enter- 
prise at Ferryland, in the peninsula of Avalon, offering his home as 
an asylum to Charles I.; hefe it was that visions of colonisation 
presented themselves, in the early days of British colonisation, to 
Lord Bacon, and a number of noblemen and gentlemen. Lord 
Bacon declared that the fisheries of Newfoundland were richer than 
the mines of Peru, and it is certainly true, that a gold mine may 
soon exhaust itself, but the capacity of the cod-fish for reproduction 
is infinite. That our “ oldest colony”? should now be banned and 
stigmatised as bankrupt and impecunious is an evil stroke of fate. 

There are two alternatives before the Newfoundland colonists, one 
of them being absorption into the Dominion of Canada, the other a 
return to the condition of a Crown Colony. In the end the colonists 
will have to choose for themselves which alternative to adopt. 
Numerically they would be but a small addition to the Dominion, 
being 200,000 all told, and itis by no means certain that the Central 
Government at Ottawa would welcome them, in their present plight, 
as poor and distressed neighbours. It isa far cry from St. John’s to 
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Ottawa, and the provinces of the Dominion are sufficiently scattered 
already for the central Government to administer, and the guarantees 
the Canadian Government will have to offer must be of a substantia] 
kind. The business that Newfoundland does is mainly with countries 
outside the Dominion, with Europe, South America, and the West 
Indies, and it is doubtful whether incorporation with the Dominion 
would end in giving an impetus to their solitary industry. They 
may find little in common with the province of Quebec, and be 
strangers, commercially speaking, in the lake provinces, where the 
colonists are their own fishermen. On the other hand, it is said that 
a very large section of the colonists are in favour of the conditions of a 
Crown Colony. There is much to be said in favour of this alternative. 
Credit would be restored to the colony, and schemes of development 
in the river valleys and in the interior assume a tangible form. The 
late Judge Pinsent has set before us the possibilities of Newfound- 
land, in other places than the Hinterland of the French shore, ina 
paper read before the Fellows of the Royal Colonial Institute, in 
1884-5. 

In Newfoundland, he then observed, there has not been the 
marvellous progress which has attended the great Australasian 
Colonies, which teem with various and boundless wealth; nor “do 
I compare her as a centre of population with some of the richer 
fields of settlement which their superior soil offers to the Canadian 
immigrant; but this I do say of Newfoundland, that, with her 
incomparable fisheries she combines a soil which nearly everywhere 
in the island can be made a valuable auxiliary to them for the 
support of the people, and in other parts may be made more than 
self-supporting and independent of the fisheries. Then, as a 
mineral-bearing country, the rich metalliferous character of the 
island, as attested by the common consent of scientific men, only 
requires to be developed to place the colony in the very foremost 
rank of British possessions abroad ; then at the heads of the great 
bays, in the tracts surrounding the great lakes, in the valleys of 
many of the rivers, there are reported to be contained nearly 
3,000,000 acres adapted for settlement and cultivation, and that 
there are large areas of fine timber land. The deposit of gypsum 
is enormous, and building-slate, granite, limestone, and marble 
abound.” 

To the tourist and sportsman, and especially the fisherman, New- 
foundland holds forth in the summer and autumn a great number 
of attractions. Comparatively little is known of the interior, 
which abounds in rivers and “ ponds,” as they are locally called, and 
lakes. Apparently there is no very lofty mountain range to 
explore, but it is somewhat a reflection upon our enterprising 
geographers, whose name is legion, that they have so completely 
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pissed Newfoundland over. The adjoining coasts of Labrador, a 
dependency of Newfoundland, peopled in the summer chiefly with a 
migratory fishing population, are more or less unexplored by the 
knights-errant of geography, although they are probably fairly 
well known in their general features by the Moravian Missionaries, 
who have been long settled at certain well-known centres. But we 
might fairly ask for a closer examination of these regions, where 
we have good reason for believing that John Cabot made his first 
landfall, and won the honour of discovering the American Continent 
for an English vessel and crew. 

In the case of Newfoundland, as in the case of all our colonies, 
the question of trade principles forces itself upon our notice. In the 
discussion above alluded to, on Inter-British trade and its influence 
on the unity of the Empire, the Hon. A. W. Harvey, member of 
thenew Government, without a portfolio, contributed some remarks 
which have a bearing upon the alternative presented to Newfound- 
land of linking her destinies with Canada. Clearly, if Mr. Harvey 
represents any considerable section of public opinion in the Island, 
the alternative cannot be very popular. He said, ‘ One of the great 
differences which separates me from Canada at the present time 
is that, as a Newfoundlander, I am the strongest of Freetraders. 
Under the circumstances of our Island, our policy is to be entirely 
for free trade. Canada, with her immense territory, diversities of 
climates and soil, her immense mineral and fishing resources, is 
almost self-supplying with all necessaries and luxuries of life. Her 
best market for all her produce would be within her own doors, and 
consequently she desires greatly a larger population, and therefore 
her natural policy is strongly protective. Newfoundland, on the 
other hand, produces little that she consumes, and must export 
nearly all she produces. Naturally, then, her necessities are for a 
free-trade policy. A policy, then, which at the present time suits 
Canada’s needs would be disastrous to Newfoundland, and as Canada 
cannot, and ought not, to subordinate the welfare of the many of 
her population to the few of the people of Newfoundland, we must, 
in case of union, be the sufferers by a policy which would be for the 
benefit of the whole Dominion.” It is rarely so candid an avowal 
comes from England’s colonies in favour of her ruling trade princi- 
ples, and Federationists may be excused if they indulge in the 
thought and wish that perhaps from “ England’s oldest Colony”’ the 
beginnings of Federation may come, and come, as may seem most 
desirable to some political economists, from the adoption of a similar 
trade policy. For the rest, there is no lack of loyalty and of the 
imperial sentiment in the Island, in spite of niggard treatment in 
times past. There must be substantial agreement on Defence ques- 
tions in a settlement that is so imbued with naval traditions and 
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the maritime spirit, and feels that England’s arm is the strongest 
that the Colony, as an Island, can rest upon. 

From another point of view it is instructive to contrast the apathy 
of England in these waters with the feverish zeal of the French. St. 
Pierre and Miquelon and the “French shore ”’ are simply insignificant 
remnants of that vast transatlantic empire once the dream of Colbert 
and Richelieu. But it is a foothold out of which something may be 
made, and the fishing industry in itself provides a capital school in 
which seamanship may be learned anew by every generation of the 
French mercantile marine. From Dunkirk to St. Jean de Luz there 
is scarcely a hamlet which has not sent forth the prime of its youth 
to court danger on the shores of Newfoundland, and if a hardy class 
of seamen are thus produced, State bounties are not spent in vain, 
In all our naval wars the Breton privateers have been our most 
formidable antagonists. We possess in Newfoundland a seafaring 
population no whit inferior to the best material that goes to man the 
French war-ships; there is a fleet of 1,800 vessels in Newfoundland, 
giving occupation to 30,000 able-bodied seamen, and if ever a Trans- 
atlantic wing of our Imperial navy were formed, no better head- 
quarters could be discovered than St. John’s, which is only 1,640 
miles direct steaming from the coast of Ireland, and on the line of 
telegraphic communication. 

Strategically there is no place on the face of the globe that boasts 
such a commanding position:as Newfoundland, lying, as it does, in 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and holding the gateway to Canada and 
the West; and there is no place in the whole of our colonial domi- 
nions where we could less afford to lose influence and power. But 
we might lay the greatest stress first and foremost upon the opportu- 
nities we possess in gaining there a few recruits for our navy. 
England has ships and money, but she is by no means rich in able- 
bodied seamen. Our mercantile marine has frequently to fall back 
upon Scandinavians and foreigners for recruits, and the mercantile 
marine should be a nursery of seamen. It will be an evil day for 
England if she finds that she is unable to man fully her ships, which 
are her first, if not her only, line of defence. The germ of a 
colonial navy has appeared in Australian waters; but neither around 
the coasts of the great Island-Continent in the south, nor in New 
Zealand, nor at the Cape, is there such material as in the hardy 
brood of seamen who plough the waters of Newfoundland, the Gulf 
of the St. Lawrence, and of Baffin’s Bay. Under the circumstances 
of a Crown Colony the most may be made of our opportunities. 

Witiiam GreswELL. 
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THE HEART OF LIFE. 
By W. H. MALLOCK. 


Cuaprer XVII. 


Wuen Pole followed Countess Shimna into the Duke’s brougham, when the 
door closed on them, and they drove off together to the station, he was 
flattered by a sense of possessing her, which he had not before experienced. 
But very soon this sense yielded to another. The way in which she had 
captivated her host and hostess alike, and still more the way in which she 
had shown herself a match for Lady Taplow, made him feel that she 
belonged to the world, rather than to himself, and that he was but one 
amongst many on whom she exercised an involuntary fascination. Then 
again, when he glanced at her and considered her beauty, and realised the 
intimacy of their present unbroken silence, all his doubts and conclusions 
about her gradually lost distinctness, and were merged in a sense of the 
invading magnetism of her presence. But her attraction, as he thus dwelt 
on it, roused in him its own antagonist. It roused again the image of a 
far-off woman, by whose side he had sat in a garden so short a time ago— 
a woman whose eyes had then been as soft and as tender as her letters 
since then had been selfish, and hard, and heartless, and his first action, as 
soon as they reached Glenlynn, was to make for the table where the letters 
were which came by the second post. There was one for Countess Shimna, 
which he handed her. There were three for him. He examined them 
eagerly, taking them to the window. They were all bills. Two separate 
pangs passed through him in quick succession—the one of sadness, the 
other of impatient anger. An hour later, when he took in Countess Shimna 
to dinner, he touched for a moment the hand that was resting on his arm, 
and murmured to her, almost in a whisper, ‘I hope you are not tired.” 

The night was warm—almost sultry ; and after dinner, Countess Shimna, 
who with great good nature had been showing Miss Drake some lace, at 
last moved, fanning herself, towards a window which was wide open. Pole 
rose and followed her. Her face, which had been bright just now like the 
sparkle of the sea at morning, changed as she found herself practically alone 
with him, and became like the shadowy moonlight, that was actually flash- 
ing on the waves. He looked into her eyes with a long, passionate inter- 
rogation. As he did so his mind was filled with a sound of fantastic instru- 
ments, vague and alluring as if they were the harps of sirens. He dropped 
his voice to a whisper, and he said, ‘‘Shall we come outside?” She 
slowly nodded her head. He stepped out into the terrace: she followed 
him. He felt the music in the air, floating and wheeling round him, hardly 
to be dissociated from the perfumes of the night-smelling flowers. At first 
they went only to the balustrade before them; and leaning on it close 
together they looked out over the sea. 
Presently she said to him abruptly, 
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“‘T had a letter this evening—a letter I have been expecting every day.” 

Her voice, as she spoke, trembled. Pole sought her face with a look of 
perplexed inquiry, and his heart throbbed and fluttered at the touch of a 
formless jealousy. 

“Tt was a letter,” she said, in a low voice, ‘‘ that tells me about a com. 
ing happiness—a kind of happiness,” she went on with a half smile, ‘ which 
you never would conjecture was in my reach.” 

** What kind of happiness is it ?”’ he asked in a constrained voice. 

He saw her in fancy claimed by some coming lover; he saw her face 
lifting itself to receive the kisses of another. 

“‘T can at least,” she said, ‘ tell you this. It is no kind of happiness of 
which you can possibly be now thinking. I do not think, if you knew it, 
you would like me any the worse for it.” 

He looked round towards the drawing-room window, which was sending 
straight towards them a narrow oblong of lamplight: and he said to her, 

“Let us walk a little, or else we shall probably have Dr. Clitheroe 
joining us. Can’t you see him there, pretending to be interested in those 
book-shelves ? ”’ 

“Come,” she responded quickly, as if chiding him for delaying even a 
moment; and they left the balustraded terrace for a walk which was 
hidden from the windows, and wound in silvery curves between rose- 
bushes and clumps of evergreens. Here, as they went, he drew her arm 
within his: but for a time their conversation, so far as its words went, 
was nothing but a broken series of short and superfluous commonplaces. 

At last they stopped before a bench, as if debating whether they 
should sit down; and here, disengaging her arm, she turned round and 
confronted him. For a moment she stood pressing to her lips the sticks 
of her folded fan, the carved mother-of-pearl glimmering in the moonlight 
as she did so. 

He had been so far convinced by her as to believe that her secret was 
unassociated with a rival: but in her whole air and demeanour—indeed 
in her whole personality—there was something indefinable which divided 
her from girlhood, and again made him feel in the air about her the 
presence of some unseen lover. He advanced a step nearer to her. He 
seized her hand. Her eyes, her lips, her breast were drawing close to his 
own. A determination filled him to take that conjectured lover's place, 
and drive him, if a reality, out of her remembrance, or, if a mere 
phantom, out of his own. ‘The situation produced an effect on him which 
he had not himself anticipated. Without his being aware of it, his natural 
reserve gave way. 

‘“‘Shimna,” he exclaimed, “ I am lonely—I am deserted and miserable. 
Come to my breast, and make it forget its aching. Touch me with your 
lips, and make me forget memory.” 

The words were hardly spoken before, so far as her own power went, 
both prayers had been granted by her, slowly but withcout flinching or 
timidity. All the world went mad in his brain, his nerves, his fancy. He 
felt as if he was holding in his arms music, moonlight, and perfume. 

He turned that night to the picture of the woman which memory had 
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painted on his mind more than four years ago, and whose tender and living 
colours it had renewed day by day; and he realised that over this, like a 
cataract spreading over the eye, a film had spread itself bearing another 
picture. And for the first time, next morning, he was conscious, when his 
letters were brought to him, of a feeling of relief that there was none in a 
certain well-known hand. 

That morning, contrary to her usual custom, she appeared at breakfast. 

‘How well you are looking,” said Mrs. Pole. ‘‘ Your expedition of 
yesterday must have agreed with you.” 

The compliment was not unmerited. In certain women, a certain stir of 
the emotions gives to their complexions a clear and delicate vitality, which 
never results to it from merely bodily health ; and Countess Shimna was an 
example of this fact now. The tint of her cheeks made her eyes seem 
darker and more bright than usual, and her lips redder ; and she had more 
than ever the air of being complete mistress of herself. 

Pole was perhaps a little surprised at this ; but she made an announce- 
ment presently which surprised him a great deal more. 

“Dear Mrs. Pole,”’ she said, ‘“‘ I have just received a letter which makes 
me fear I must go back to-day to Lyncombe. There are two foreign ser- 
vants whom my mother wishes to leave with me; and I hear they are to 
arrive to-day. Poor things, they are women, and speak hardly a word of 
English. I should like to be in the house when they arrive.” 

“T wish,” said Mrs. Pole, ‘‘I could come into Lyncombe with you ; but 
Tam still a little unwell, and the jolting of a carriage is fatal to me.”’ 

Countess Shimna looked at Pole. ‘‘ Never mind,” he said quietly. ‘I 
will go with her. I want to see the builders about a slight alteration in the 
plans,” 

The keen glance of Countess Shimna’s Parisian maid, who understood 
life as well as she understood hair-dressing, prevented their exchanging 
during the drive any but the commonest observations. But Pole’s con- 
sciousness of the actual facts of the situation was heightened by his 
imagination, which from time to time bewitched them, turning the English 
sea into the Mediterranean, the gorse and heather into groves of lemons 
and oranges, and himself and his companion into a pair of married lovers, 
borne on their bridal journey along the Cornice Road: nor had these fancies 
quitted him when the carriage stopped at the builder's. 

“T,” said Countess Shimna to him, “shall be busy till half-past five ; 
but if, after that, you have time for a cup of tea, no doubt I could then 
give you one.” 

“If I don’t come,” he answered, ‘“‘ you will know that I have been 
kept too long here, and have been obliged to drive home straight.” 

His fears on this last score proved to be quite groundless. His business 
was soon settled, and he was once again in the street, with half an hour 
intervening between him and his promised tea. On the side of the wooded 
hill below Countess Shimna’s house were some paths open to the public, 
though not very much frequented, and to while away the time he betook 
himself to one of these, where, lighting a large cigar, he sat down ona 
bench. He now recollected that just as he was starting in the carriage, the 
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second post had arrived, and that his pockets were stuffed with letters. Ho 
pulled them out, and began carefully to examine their directions. But 
before he reached the last, his hands holding them became motionless, 
Staring up at him from one of the square envelopes was the penmanship 
for which he had so long been waiting. The blood rushed to his face, and 
for a moment or two his ears tingled. At last he broke the seal and drew 
out the letter that was within, opening the sheets gradually, as though 
he feared they might have contained a scorpion. Finally he summoned 
resolution to look at the opening words. He had hardly done so before he 
thrust the letter back in his pocket. But another action had intervened, 
He had first pressed it against his lips. The words which he had read werg 
only four in number ; but they had been these—‘* My own dearest Reggie,” 
These for the present were enough for him. Without some mental pre. 
paration he felt he could endure no more. He hastened to the hotel, instead 
of to the house above him, and gave orders that the horses should be 
got ready at once. Then he wrote a line—‘‘I cannot come to tea—I am 
detained,” and despatched it, before he started, to Countess Shimna bya 
messenger. 

All the world was changed for him as he went home alone. He had 
left Lyncombe, and was ascending the wild hill outside it before he allowed 
himself to look once more at the letter. Then he read it through—* My 
own dearest Reggie, I am so hurt and surprised at having heard nothing 
from you for so long. Except when I have been travelling, and you could 
not write, you have always written to me till now. What does it mean? 
Have you quite forgotten your poor Pansy ? Or are you cross with her 
about something? Reggie, doh’t be cross with me. I am trying to do 
my best here, but things sometimes seem so hard, and I have no one at all 
to help me; and as to worldly things, in some ways I feel myself as igno- 
rant as achild. But perhaps I am partly distracted because you have 
stopped writing to me. If you leave me I shall be indeed alone. But 
don’t let me be a burden on you. I would sooner never have from you 
a single line again than one which you wrote unwillingly, thinking it a duty, 
a mere irksome duty. Forget me quite before that; but, oh, do not for- 
get me.” 

Once, on a former occasion, Pole had spoken to the writer of the above 
letter as follows: ‘‘ Since I have known you the thought of you has wrapped 
me round like a cloud, and all other women have been outside it, like so 
many bloodless shadows. They are nothing to me. I can hardly even 
see them clearly.” The feeling which he had thus expressed, and which 
of late left him, now, as he read her letter, returned to him once more. As 
if by magic, all the work of the past few days had been undone. Countess 
Shimna, indeed, remained still in his thoughts as an attractive and interest- 
ing woman, but every passionate feeling with regard to her which had 
developed itself under the spell of her presence, disappeared at once, like 
gauze when it catches fire, and left nothing behind it but the ashes of 
self-reproach and of regret. These latter feelings had reference almost ex- 
clusively to Countess Shimna. He feared that he might have wounded her 
by his conduct, and he wondered to what extent. He was also conscious 
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that in relation to her his own position was embarrassing ; but as to any 
wrong he might have done to that other woman, the very idea that he had 
even been unfaithful to her for a single moment, was lost in the sense that, 
after long sorrow, she was restored to him. Her eyes looked at him from 
the tender evening sea; her breath came to him in the air that was sighing 
over the heather. The better to realise the incredible happiness that was 
possessing him, he got out of the carriage and walked the last half of 
the way. 

He left the road for a sheep-path; and its short elastic grass brought 
him to a swelling eminence which showed him for miles and miles the cliffs 
and promontories of the coast. Here he paused, and, seating himself on a 
grey boulder, he bethought himself of his other letters. He took them out 
and began again to look at them. Amongst them, he saw, was one from 
his chief, Lord ——. Having reason to believe that Lord —— was by this 
time in Norway, he was surprised at finding his envelope bearing the 
London post-mark. The contents of the letter explained the reason of this. 
‘Unexpected business,’’ said the writer, ‘‘ has forced me to give up every 
idea of leaving England. Lord Wargrave has explained to you the sub- 
stance of the conversation we had together, and I learn with satisfaction 
that our suggestions are acceptable to yourself. I have forborne to write 
to you, until I knew with certainty what Sir John Markham’s intentions 
really were. But his resignation is now an absolutely settled thing: and 
we may congratulate ourselves that so far as you are concerned all will be 
plain sailing. No one, however, knows better than you do, or knows to 
better purpose, how essential to success is a complete mastery of detail ; 
and there are a number of points with which it is highly desirable that you 
begin to acquaint yourself at as early a date as possible. I write, there- 
fore, to ask if you could come to London on Friday next, and arrange to 
stay several days, in order that we may have ample time together. I shall 
myself be tied to my office desk for at least a fortnight more: so your case 
will at all events not be so hard as mine.” 

In addition to the excitement Gaused him by the general tenour of this 
letter, it was welcome to Pole fora yet more immediate reason. To-day 
was Wednesday. His summons to London was for Friday. The day 
intervening would be necessarily filled with business ; and he was accord- 
ingly relieved from the possibility of again seeing Countess Shimna, before 
they should have both had time to consider and to recognise their relation- 
ship. 

To her, accordingly, he wrote the following simple note :— 

“JT had hoped, when we parted to-day, that I should see you again 
almost immediately ; but I am called away to London by the political 
work of which I told you, and in which it will always be a pleasure to 
me to know that I have your sympathy. I shall finish my business 
and return by the earliest day possible. Whatever happens to us, think 
of me as your friend, Reginald Pole.” 

But there was another letter which cost him considerably more trouble. 
It was his answer to the letter which had caused him his new happiness ; 
and to which, for that very reason, an adequate answer was impossible. 
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‘“‘I can hardly,” he wrote, “thank you enough for yours which [ 
received to-day. Repeat this to yourself over and over again, You 
cannot repeat it half as often as I do. You ask me why I have not 
written. It was only because I feared my letters had ceased to interest 
you. But to-day it happens I have a piece of news to tell you. A 
letter reached me by the post that brought me yours from an old friend 
of mine, who I thought had quite forgotten me. She used to write to 
me constantly ; and then, for some reason I never could understand, she 
seemed to grow tired of me, just as I thought you had done of my corre. 
spondence. I have mentioned her before to you, and I daresay you have 
understood the truth—I mean, that she is more to me than any other 
woman in the world. Well—at last, after I had thought her dead to me, a 
letter from her came to-day. I wonder if you will be able to feel with me, 
and rejoice with me, in the happiness—-the more than happiness—I have 
received from those few lines. Since you care to hear from me, you shall 
hear again very soon, if only you will be good enough not to think me in 
my dotage because I can to-day write only about a little thing like this, 
On Friday I go to London. You know the club at which letters will always 
find me. Send me a line when this reaches you, if only to tell me that you 
understand.” 

On Friday, when the long lights of morning were wet and yellow on 
the downs, he was speeding on his way to London ; and the evening found 
him at dinner in his almost deserted club, his ears singing with that curious 
and profound silence which permeates Western London during the closing 
days of August. 





CuapTterR XVIII. 


PoxeE soon discovered that he had not come to London for nothing. There 
was a mass of information which, as Lord —— showed him, it was 
highly desirable that he should acquire and digest at once; and he preseutly 
surprised his chief by the way in which he pointed out to him that, 
voluminous as this information was, it was deficient in many particulars, 
and that with regard to these, he would himself undertake to supplement it. 

In this way almost all his moments were occupied ; and a week slij ped 
by like a single day and night. But though he had not time for much 
sentimental reflection, his mind was still permeated, as it was when he left 
Glenlynn, by the thought of the woman who had sent such a welcome letter 
to him ; and his renewed faith in the depth and the fidelity of her nature 
was like a spiritual food to his whole inner being, making him see the 
world as a place that was worth working in, and nerving his will and mind 
to endure and to exert themselves to the utmost. His past experiences had, 
by means of many disappointments, taught him one useful lesson, and this 
was that the woman in question was a constitutionally bad correspondent. 
He had accordingly resolved not even to expect an answer from her till at 
least a week after his own letter should have reached her. It is true that, 
being a man, in addition to being a philosopher, he did, every morning, in 
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spite of his resolution, inquire for his letters at his club in the hope that one 
from her would be amongst them; and finding none, it is quite true that he 
was disappointed. His disappointment, however, hitherto had been no 
keener than his hopes, and had not appreciably damped his spirits during 
the day. But now that a week had passed, and a second week begun, and 
his correspondent still was silent, anxiety began tosupervene. Anxiety ina 
few days more developed into a wretchedness which was equal to anything 
he had suffered in the past, and never for a moment left him. When he 
thought of its cause, his heart ached ; when he forgot its cause, as he forced 
himself to do when he was at his work, his head ached. ‘I don’t know,” 
said his chief to him one night, ‘‘ what sort of orator you will make in the 
House of Commons ; but you wiil have to speak far worse than the worst 
speaker I ever heard if the quickness of your reasoning powers, and your 
extraordinary command of facts, do not very soon make you a great force 
in the country. But there is one thing,” he continued, ‘‘ of which I should 
like to warn you. You will have an enemy to contend with—a powerful 
and, I must say, a very uncommon one—I mean, my dear fellow, a tendency 
to do too much work, and, if you won't be shocked at me—too thorough 
work. You are growing to look unwell. That’s why I say this to you. 
Go home to bed, and be as idle as you can manage to be to-morrow.” 

Pole, when these words were spoken, had been dining téte-d-téte with 
Lord , and a long conversation on business matters had followed. 
He left Lord ’s house and started to walk home, with the compliment. 
just paid him still ringing in his ears and the waters of his own bitterness 
surging up in his heart. ‘I'wo subtle influences, as he walked, were mount- 
ing to his brain—a sense of his own wretchedness and a sense of his own 
powers, and the two together produced an effect on him that was like a cer- 
tain kind of intoxication, The dazzling future promised him as the result 
of his own exertions, and still more the sense that these exertions would be 
really useful, and that his life would not pass without being of service to the 
world, by setting self-respect on some sure and tangible basis, produced in 
his mind a feeling of vague recklessness, as though whatever he did with 
his own private life his self-respect would not be jeopardised; and his 
thoughts began to dart from one source of pleasure to another, embroidering 
golden patterns on the dark sackcloth of sorrow. His way took him along 
Piccadilly. Its vistas of pavement, wan in the September moonlight, were 
hushed and were almost vacant. Only at intervals some wandering figures 
blotted them. A cab rattling in the stillness from one of the side streets 
detained him for a moment at one of the many crossings, and he heard on 
resuming his walk a light step behind him. He looked round, and close to 
him he saw a girl—a graceful figure, dressed with studious quiet. She 
raised her eyes to his with a curious kind of modesty, valuable in the calling 
she followed, and often not destroyed by it; and as if half afraid of speak- 
ing, she faltered a faint ‘‘ Good night.” Pole’s first impulse was to pass on 
without noticing her, but her accent was pretty and gentle, and involuntarily 
he returned her greeting. She quickened her step, and was at once walking 
by his side. ‘* And what,” he thought to himself, ‘‘ has been this poor child’s 
history ? And what is the fate in store for her ?”” And his mind, as he scanned 
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her, was occupied by a mournful and moody pity. But his nature at the 
moment was in unstable equilibrium, Before he and she had walked many 
yards farther, her modest eyes had achieved their intended victory. ‘ What 
does it matter ?’’ was what he was saying to himself now. ‘She will at least 
help me to forget, as drink heips the unhappy poor.”” A minute went by, 
dyring which he was quite silent; and then abruptly stopping, he said to 
her, ‘“‘ I beg your pardon, I have suddenly remembered something. I must 
say good-bye to you and go home. Let me give you this for walking with 
me when I felt lonely.’ And pressing into her hand the few pounds he had 
with him, he left her. ‘Thank you!” the girl exclaimed, with real grati- 
tude in her voice. ‘I’m sorry he’s gone,”’ she murmured, as she resumed 
her hurried walk. ‘I liked that man. There was something in his manner 
that was alittle bit like Charley's.” Pole meanwhile was nearing his own door, 
‘** Pansy, Pansy,’’ he said to himself, ‘‘ it matters little what becomes of me, 
but I respect all women for your sake, and even if you really have left me I 
will not make myself unfit to call you back to me.’”’ A similar thought pos- 
sessed him when he woke the next morning, and he was thankful that last 
night’s episode was a mere phantasmal memory. He was doubly thankful 
for this, when at last, on going to his club, he saw amongst the letters 
handed to him the one he so long had waited for. 

** Dear Mr. Pole,” it ran, ‘I have not been able to answer your note 
before. My husband is here again, and has brought some friends, and I 
have hardly a moment in which I can call my soul my own. You, no doubt, 
are very busy also, though you don’t say how. Write and tell me some 
day when you can find time. Your note was very kind, and I am glad that 
what your friend said pleased you. She must, I think, have been in very 
low spirits when she wrote. But don’t tell me anything of that kind again, 
I entreat of you. My letters when they come lie about on the hall-table, 
with all the bills and circulars, and with the visitors’ letters, and with my 
husband's letters ; and by accident, or by design, they might be opened by 
any human being.—Yours, P. Masters.” 

The first effect on Pole of this letter was bewilderment, and gradually 
this gave way to the old aching misery which he had known so well at 
Glenlynn, only now it was more desolating. 

But though more wretched than formerly, in some respects he was wiser, 
if wisdom consists in a knowledge of the bye-roads by which we escape 
from pain. His thoughts presently reverted to Countess Shimna, and his 
mood gradually came to resemble that in which last night he had left 
Lord ———’s house. His respect for himself as a man of action, hard- 
working, self-denying, and—as his conscience told him—disinterested, once 
more presented itself to him as a license to comport himself in other matters 
as he would. Why, he asked himself, should he not seek relief in the beauty 
of Countess Shimna, and in all the charms of her personality, from the 
disastrous and intolerable tension of his present wretchedness—a wretched- 
ness from which it appeared to him no relief was possible so long as he 
horoured and clung to the feelings and fidelities which were its foundation ? 

Whilst this silent drama was taking place within him, he had left his 
club, and had wandered into the deserted park. Acting on his chief's 
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suggestion, he was making that day a holiday ; but when rousing himself 
from his reverie, and looking round him at the brown grass, on which here 
and there a child or a ragged man was lying, he began to wonder how he 
should occupy his time; and hardly knowing why, he walked towards 
Hyde Park corner. He was just issuing from the gate when he heard 
laughter behind him, and, mixed with the laughter, the following remark- 
able exclamation—‘‘ Oh, my dear, look, look! I said it was Mr. Pole.” 
He was obliged to stop and turn round, and there, with all their eyes 
on him, were three excited young ladies, hustled close together, and so 
exactly alike in their dresses, their ribbons, and their parasols, that they 
seemed like a single creature with three agitated heads. By the time, 
however, that one of them had detached herself from her two companions, 
he had realised that he was in the presence of the three Miss Cremers, and 
that, though he could count on the fingers of one hand the days which he 
had spent in their company, they were greeting him with as much effusion, 
coupled with as much surprise, as if he had been a favourite brother, and 
they had stumbled on him in the middle of Africa. 

“Mister Pole!” they exclaimed one after the other, with an arch and 
vigorous emphasis laid on the word “ Mister.” ‘‘ Who,” continued the 
eldest, in admiring and serious accents, ‘‘ would have thought to see you in 
London at this time of the year? Even we,” she continued—* poor little 
we—are Only shopping for the day. We came up this morning from 
Thames Wickham, to do some commissions for Ethel; and Mrs. Steinberg 
—did you ever hear of such vigour—insisted on coming too. We are now 
on our way to meet her at the new Piccadilly Restaurant, where we're 
going to lunch early. Do come there with us and see her—that is to say, 
Mr. Pole, if you’re not too grand to walk with us.” 

“ Well,” replied Pole, laughing, ‘I can hardly intrude myself on Mrs. 
Steinberg’s party ; but I will, at least, make myself happy by walking part 
of the way.”’ The company of even the Miss Cremers was at that moment 
arelief to him, ‘And now,” he said, when they had started, “tell me 
about the delightful Martha.”’ 2 

“We have never,” said the third, ‘‘found her so pleasant before. She 
has been shut up with a bilious attack for a whole week in her bedroom. 
The only doctor she will tolerate is Dr. Mogg, and he comes every day 
with a new spiritual prescription.” 

“No,” interposed the second; “‘ you mean with a new spiritual meal. 
I'm sure her soul overeats itself, just like her vile body; and next week, 
if her vile body is well enough, she is going to indulge in a regular spiritual 
banquet. Dr. Mogg has given her a platform ticket for a meeting at 
Thames Wickham of your friend Canon Bulman’s League.” 

“And what league is that ?”’ asked Pole. 

The younger Miss Cremers could give him no very precise information ; 
but the eldest, peering up at him with the confidence of superior knowledge, 
expressed her wonder at his really being ignorant of anything, and told him 
that the league in question had only just been formed; and that its object 
Was to inquire into the moral antecedents of every Parliamentary candidate 
in every constituency in the kingdom, and, should any shadow be found to 
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rest upon his character, to make him either disprove the charges brought 
against him, or retire. ‘‘ Did you not see,’’ she continued, ‘‘ what one of 
the papers said—that the secret aim of the League must be to abolish Par. 
liament altogether ? ” 

By this time they were nearing the Piccadilly Restaurant; and Pole 
stopping said, ‘‘ I must go no farther with you now; but will you give my 
card to the head-waiter, who knows me? I am writing an order on it for 
my luncheon in a quarter of an hour, and then, when I come, I shall be 
certain to see you all. I cannot go in with you, and inflict myself un- 
invited on Mrs, Steinberg.” 

The matter was arranged accordingly ; and when the quarter of an hour 
had expired, Pole was entering a room which seemed, with its mirrors, its 
velvet and lace curtains, to have been transported whole from Paris, like 
the miraculous House of Loretto. In spite of the emptiness of the streets, 
the Piccadilly Restaurant was crowded. In all directions were hungry and 
talkative parties, whose members were eating and laughing and helping each 
other to champagne, and ostentatiously enjoying themselves at a mini- 
mum of ten shillings a head. They belonged for the most part to that 
mysterious travelling class, which seems born to disprove the assertion that, 
even in these mercenary days, mere wealth can secure for its possessors 
any resemblance to ladies or to gentlemen; and they bore the various 
hall-marks of the provinces, of the Continent, and of America. Pole looked 
about him, bewildered by this motley throng, and was advancing amongst 
the tribe of tables, in search of his friend the head-waiter, when he heard 
a commanding voice, which although neither loud nor harsh, pushed its 
way to his ear through a chorus of other noises, as an experienced dowager 
pushes herself through a crowd at an evening party. 

** Waiter,” the voice said, ‘‘ bring that gentleman here—here, I tell you— 
that gentleman in the tall hat. I think,” it added to itself, ‘* he’s the only 
gentleman in the place.” 

This flattering comment was loud enough to reach Pole’s ears; and his 
eyes had only a little way to travel before they encountered Mrs. Steinberg, 
who extended both her hands to him, beckoning him to a table variegated 
with half the delicacies on the carte. 

‘* Here’s your luncheon,” she exclaimed. ‘‘ Dear Mr. Pole, how are you? 
Child,” she said to Miss Cremer, “ move a little that way, and make room 
for him. I eall it most unkind and wicked, Mr. Pole, to think of sulking 
by yourself. Here are three young ladies who say you are too proud to 
eat with them. If there had been only an old woman here I could have 
understood you, though I shouldn’t have forgiven you. I have punished 
you as it is, by countermanding your solitary meal; and I told the waiter 
that, if he served you, I wouldn’t give him a penny for himself. Come, 
now—begin with some of this omelette au caviare. It is quite hot still, 
and has been only five minutes on the table.” 

Pole felt himself caught and absorbed in the vortex of his hostess’s 
welcome: and seated himself and eat exactly as she directed or suggested. 

‘‘ Well,” she said presently, ‘‘and now tell us your news. What brings 
you to London ?” 
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He explained, as briefly as he could, that he was engaged on some busi- 
ness with his chief; and also mentioned the possibility of his soon entering 
Parliament. 

“ Dear Mr. Pole,” exclaimed Mrs. Steinberg, ‘‘ shake hands with me. Ido 
congratulate you a thousand times over. And so you are hard at work for 
Lord W———, are you? Willy ————, he was when he came to our 
house in Paris—he was a boy at school, and he always spent his Saturdays 
with us. I must ask him when next I see him if he remembers how he 
liked our brioches. But, lear me, you must be dreadfully alone in London ; 
for an hour each day of Lord ——— is hardly gay society. Come down 
and stay with us. We'd give you a room to work in; and you can run up 
to Lord , whenever it’s necessary, by train. And then, by the way, 
Iam expecting a great friend of yours—Lord Wargrave. He's coming to 
us fur a day or two, because he’s so bored in town. Now,” she continued, 
turning to the three Miss Cremers, ‘‘ don’t you young ladies think that we 
should secure our gentleman now we've got him? Ah! Mr. Pole, you see 
what their eyes say; so have your portmanteau packed, come down to us 
to-night, and stay till you find our society more tiresome than solitude.” 

In Mrs. Steinberg’s kindness there was a kind of conquering sincerity, 
which would have compelled Pole to accept her invitation, even if it had 
been in itself less agreeable to him than it was ; and when lunch was over, 
andthe four ladies departed in a capacious carriage that was waiting for 
them at the door of the restaurant, he said ‘‘ Good-bye”’ to them with a pro- 
mise to be with them that evening by dinner time. 

The Blue Book at which he had been working was now nearly ready for 
publication. An advance copy, indeed, had been sent already to The Times, 
and the work to which at this moment it was most necessary for him to 
devote himself, was the final revision of the proofs. For this no personal 
intercourse with his chief was necessary, and for some days his presence 
would not be required in London. ‘The prospect therefore of a visit to Mrs, 
Steinberg came to him like a burst ef healthy and genial sunlight, which an 
hour or two ago he would have been hardly able to imagine. 

When he reached the house and found himself in Miss de Souza’s pre- 
sence, he felt glad that he had not to blame himself for his conduct 
the previous night, and was able to meet frankly the regard of her 
brown eyes, which for him were, if not the most beautiful, yet the noblest, 
he had ever known. Mrs. Steinberg and the three Miss Cremers had 
arrived an hour before him. Mrs. Steinberg, as was hardly wonderful, had 
gone upstairs to rest herself; but the three Miss Cremers, uuwearied in 
effusive usefulness, were ail of them clustered, when Pole was ushered into 
the drawing-room, round a deeply-cushioned sofa on which Miss de Souza 
was lying, one of them holding her hand, another holding her scent-bottle, 
and a third beseeching her to have another cup of tea. They all on Pole’s 
entrance rose like a flock of birds, first emitting a burst of welcoming 
laughter, and then joining in a sort of elegiac trio, and sighing, ‘‘ Oh, isn’t 
it too sad, she’s knocked herself up again. She has over-walked herself, 
taking jellies to poor old Sallie; and now her bazk aches so she can hardly 
sit upright, Ethel, I call it quite wicked of you, sacrificing yourself like 
this,’’ 
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‘“Mr. Pole knows,” said Miss De Souza, “that I am not generally so 
fragile, and he won’t waste his sympathies on a hardy young woman’s back- 
ache. I want to forewarn him of a far greater catastrophe, and one from 
which he will suffer a great deal more than we shall. Now, girls, don't 
tell him. Let him give three guesses.” 

‘* Mrs. Blagdon is better,” said Pole, ‘‘ and is coming down this evening,” 

‘* Oh, no,” said the Miss Cremers, “ not quite so bad as that; and from 
that we should suffer a great deal more than you.” 

Pole meditated ; and drawing a bow at a venture, he said, ‘‘ Dr. Mogg is 
coming again to dine here.” 

The three Miss Cremers shrieked till the glass chandelier tinkled, and 
blurted out “ Yes, that’s it,’ amongst gurgles of stifling laughter. At this 
moment the eyes of the eldest strayed to a clock on the chimney-piece, 
whose face was almost lost amongst bouquets of Dresden china, and ex- 
claimed with a gasp to her sisters: ‘‘ We must go and arrange the table. 
The gardener’s ill, Mr. Pole, and we do the flowers now.’’ Pole secretly 
felt himself delighted to hear they did; for a minute or two later he was 
sitting alone with Miss De Souza. 

The room was growing dusky; but in Miss De Souza’s eyes as they 
turned to him, there floated a light like a gleam on a slowly-flowing evening 
river. ‘* And now,” she began, ‘“‘ we can talk for half an hour in quiet.” 
There was in her voice, as there was in her whole air and in all her move- 
ments, a subtle something which always seemed to say, ‘“‘ The joys and 
sorrows of others are so much more to me than my own.”’ And they seemed 
to say this to Pole with peculiar emphasis, ‘I saw,’’ she continued, “in 
The Times yesterday, a short paragraph about this Blue-Book you have 
been preparing ; and there was an allusion at the end of it to some experi- 
ments of your own at Glenlynn. Tell me all. There is no subject in the 
world half so interesting as those that are now engaging you.” 

Pole, in many respects, was a man of unusual reticence. To the woman 
he had loved he hardly mentioned these subjects at all; and he had men- 
tioned them to Countess Shimna only because, when she happened to be 
with him, they were engaging him in obvious and unmistakable ways. But 
with Miss De Souza he felt it would be as hard to keep silence about them, 
as with other women it would be to be confidential. He drew his chair 
closer to her, and with an eagerness like that of a boy, he began to describe 
the matters with which his Blue-Book dealt, the appreciation which certain 
parts of it had already met with, and the sudden and surprising political 
prospects that were before him. She could not have listened with more 
delight and animation had all the beatitudes of life been announced to her 
as in readiness for herself. They hardly knew, indeed, how time was 
passing, till the gong for dressing began to thunder like Sinai; and silently 
following the thunder a couple of housemaids entered, bent on obliterating 
from the room every sign of its having been occupied during the day. 

Miss De Souza and Pole retreated with the precipitation that is invariable 
under such circumstances ; and when the latter returned dressed, to find 
the candles lighted, and every cushion as smooth as if it were in an uphol- 
sterer’s shop, the room was empty except for the figure of Dr. Mogg, who 
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was rubbing his black-coated shoulder-blades against the rim of Mrs. Stein- 
berg’s chimney-piece, and was apparently endeavouring to catch sight of 
his shirt-front through his beard. He straightened himself as Pole entered, 
and relaxing into a ponderous smile, he said, “I am pleased, sir, to have 
the honour of again meeting you.’ Pole answered him with corresponding 
cordiality, which was, however, touched with a more mundane cheerful- 
ness ; and Mrs, Steinberg, when she appeared, trailing several yards of satin, 
was delighted to find her two gentlemen on what seemed to be the most 
satisfactory terms. ‘‘ Birkett,” said Mrs. Steinberg, in the dining-room, “shut 
down that farther window. Then put the glass screen here.’’ Occupied with 
these earthly orders, she was just in the act of seating herself, quite for- 
getful of grace; whilst Dr. Mogg stood staring at her, bewildered at this 
unhallowed haste. The Miss Cremers’ conduct had even less relish of salva- 
tion in it, for they were in their seats already, and were actually pulling 
open their napkins. Pole, however, who was imitated by Miss De Souza, 
still remained standing, and just in time caught Mrs. Steinberg’s eye. In- 
stantly recollecting herself, she turned round to the Doctor, as if it were 
unnecessary to name what they were waiting for; and with more brevity 
than usual, and with more appreciable point, the Doctor, who had cast a 
glance of marked approval at Pole, proceeded to bless the meal in the 
following trenchant fashion : ‘*.O Thou who never forgettest to bless their 
mortal food to those who are not forgetful to thank Thee for mercifully 
providing the same, look down, we beseech Thee, on these crusts and frag- 
ments, and like as Moses drew water from the stony rock, suffer us to draw 
from them memory and strength to praise Thee.” 

By-and-by, when Mrs. Steinberg and her four young ladies had with- 
drawn, Pole, by the topic which he soon proceeded to broach, heightened 
the good impression he had produced on Dr. Mogg already. This topic 
was Canon Bulman’s League, with which he gathered that Dr. Mogg 
had some connection. And such indeed proved to be the case. Dr. 
Mogg was delighted with the interest that Pole betrayed in the subject ; 
and proceeded, confident of sympathy, to tell him all he knew. ‘‘ Canon 
Bulman,” he said, ‘‘ is a Churchman, I am a Nonconformist; but we both 
represent a certain number of opinions in which multitudes of Churchmen 
and Nonconformists are altogether at one. We are of opinion thata man 
who breaks a certain commandment has broken all ; and it is not for nothing 
that in a special and emphatic sense we give to this commandment the 
name of the moral law. I don’t say that other men may not pay some 
respect to it; but what we insist on is its enormous and overwhelming 
importance. It is for this reason we are so jealous of all forms of pleasure 
and frivolity. The object of our League then is to organize the latent 
righteousness of the nation, so as to make it impossible for any man to enter 
Parliament, whose life and conduct have shown him to be careless of the 
law I speak of.” 

‘* You are not then,’’ asked Pole, ‘a party organization ?” 

‘No,’ said Dr. Mogg slowly. ‘ We are not so primarily or necessarily. 
The English Nonconformists, as such, have no objection to an aristo- 
cracy. What they do object to is a frivolous and licentious aristocracy. A 
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fashionable divorce case, or the winning of a horse-race by a Peer, does a 
great deal more to rouse conscientious Radicals than any action of the 
Lords as a political body. Indeed,” Dr. Mogg proceeded, tapping the 
table-cloth with his fingers, ‘‘there is in our Radicalism a strong Conser- 
vative element. We resent the profligacy and frivolity of the aristocratic 
classes very largely because they tend to bring all wealth into contempt 
in the eyes of those whom God has not called to be the possessors of it.” 

Pole could not help admiring the astuteness of this last remark; and he 
inquired, with increased attention, as to the working of Canon Bulman’s 
League. 

‘* And do you,” he said, ‘‘ propose to be equally severe in your scrutiny 
of all candidates, no matter what their politics ?” 

Dr. Mogg cleared his throat. ‘ Such,” he said slowly, ‘is to be our 
general policy ; but there may possibly be exceptions. If a sinner’s sin is 
public property already, whatever his politics may be, we propose to show 
no mercy to him. But it may happen—and this contingency has been 
sorrowfully foreseen by us—that a politician whom we know to be a moral 
offender secretly, is, for the time being, identified with some great popular 
movement ; and we should possibly shrink, were his sin unknown by the 
public, from damaging a righteous cause in the eyes of the unthinking or 
the careless, by calling inopportune attention to the accidental backsliding 
of its advocate.” 

«I see,” said Pole, as they prepared to go into the drawing-room, “ that 
you have the wisdom of the serpent amongst you, as well as the purity of— 
well—lI can’t say more—of women like Mrs. Blagdon.” 


Cuapter XIX. 


Pour’s life for the next few days was one of assiduous work, in which he 
was cheered and encouraged by the unfailing sympathy of Miss de Souza. 

At last the evening came that was destined to bring Lord Wargrave. 
Lord Wargrave and Mrs. Steinberg had been intimate friends for years, and 
when he entered her drawing-room they very nearly embraced. ° 

“It is centuries, Lord Wargrave,” said Mrs, Steinberg, ‘‘I declare it’s 
positively centuries, since you've dined with me in my own house. Come 
now, you faithless man, confess when you did so last, if you are not 
ashamed of admitting how long ago it was.”’ 

‘*T remember very well,’ said Lord Wargrave, “the time when I ret 
you first. It was at H ‘s—at the Railway King’s—when all the world 
was bowing down to him. That day week the news came that he was 
ruined. Three months later he told me I was the only peer who would 
speak to him.”’ 

“Poor H !” exclaimed Mrs. Steinberg. ‘‘My father was at one 
time very intimate with him. That was in Paris; dear me—how well I 
remember it—it was in our house the poor Emperor met him. Dear me, 
poor H—— and the Emperor! But it’s rather sad to be talking of fallen 
men, especially when, as you know, we've a rising man staying with us.” 
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Lord Wargrave meanwhile having wrung Pole by the hand, and com- 
pressed his verbal salutation into a mere muttered ‘‘ God bless you,” 
walked hastily to a table on which the papers of the day were lying, and 
began impatiently to push them about, examining them: ‘‘ You haven't 
The Times here,”’ he grunted, turning to Mrs. Steinberg. 

‘Dear Lord Wargrave,” said Mrs. Steinberg, ‘‘ I am positively ashamed 
to confess it, but Zhe Times is about the only paper, I think, that we 
don’t take in.”’ 

“ Humph,” said Lord Wargrave, with an air of being not altogether dis- 
pleased. ‘‘ I’ve a copy upstairs. I'll send for it after dinner.” 

Whatever his interest in this paper was, dinner was enough for the time 
to put it out of his head. He ate of every dish, and while thus congenially 
employed, he talked of every topic, and of every well-known person of the 
day. It was difficult to tell with which he was personally most familiar, 
and when he happened to mention that the celebrated Lord Chesterfield was 
by far the most able statesman who had ever governed Ireland, everyone 
experienced a sense of involuntary wonder at failing to discover that Lord 
Chesterfield had dined with him the preceding week. By-and-by, when he 
and Pole were left alone together over their wine, ‘‘I have,” he said, “ my 
dear Reginald, a little matter to discuss with you. I should have written 
if [had not heard I was going ‘to meet you here. Before many weeks 
Parliament will have reassembled, and there will be not only an Autumn 
Session, but something very like an Autumn Season. The Duchess of 
Dulverton is actually going to give a ball, with a view to keeping in town 
all the respectable Whigs and the Conservatives. It is the Duke’s idea ; 
but all the same, if it is successful it will prove that the part of the great 
lady in politics is by no means played out yet. Well, my dear, the point 
isthis. You really ought to persuade that excellent, sweet mother of yours 
tocome for a month or so to my house in Brook Street, and bring up with 
her that delightful Austrian Venus, who rose under your auspices, out of 
the West of England foam. The only rent I shall ask will be that she 
shall bring some servants, as I’ve nobody there myself but my own man 
and a housemaid; and as for entertaining, we can share the expense be- 
tween us. She need have no scruple in accepting what I propose. I 
shall profit by it quite as much as she would.” Pole, though he did not 
say so, thought that this certainly would be the case; but the proposal, 
for many reasons, pleased him, and he promised to urge it upon his 
mother. 

“Tm going,’ said Lord Wargrave, presently, “‘ to tell these charming 
ladies something about you, which you don’t even know yourself.” 

Completely mystified, Pole followed him into the drawing-room. ‘ We 
were talking before dinner,”’ said Lord Wargrave, “ of rising men. Now,” 
he continued, catching sight of The Times, and snatching at it, “I'll read 
you something which will furnish food for your conversation.” 

“Dear Lord Wargrave,” exclaimed Mrs. Steinberg, who had not quite 
followed him, ‘‘ do, do read to us. That will be too delightful of you. I 
remember those charming ballads of Alfred de Musset, which you used to 
read to us long ago in Paris.” 
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** Listen,” said Lord Wargrave, when he had found his place in the 
paper. ‘‘ This is from a leading article. I need read you only part of it, 

***Government Blue Books and the Reports of Royal Commissions fre. 
quently fail to be useful even to the professional politician. They rarely 
affect public opinion directly, for the general public very rarely read them; 
and still more rarely do they reflect any personal lustre on their authors, 
The Report on Trades Unionism on the Continent, which is just completed, 
and will be laid next month before Parliament, promises to be a signal 
exception to these three general rules. The subject is far wider than the title 
indicates. It embraces nearly all the questions relating to the condition of 
the working classes, which a certain extreme party in the country are at 
the present moment endeavouring to make their own; and the crude 
theories which, borrowed from France and Germany, the more reckless of 
our own politicians are now beginning to advocate, are not only stated here 
with the utmost fulness and lucidity, but accurate and brilliant accounts are 
given of those social experiments by which, in different countries, and at 
different times, the value of these theories has been tested. 

“«« The writer of this volume, Mr. Reginald Pole, is to be congratulated 
as an author, as a political philosopher, and as a statesman ; for the qualities 
which make a man great in each of these three capacities, are present 
throughout his pages to a high and most unusual degree. They are sufi- 
ciently rare when separate. They are rarer still in combination. Mr. Pole’s 
name has hitherto been little before the public; but in the inner circles of 
the political world his abilities have been recognised as remarkable for 
some years past, though their full extent has not been suspected till now; 
and we are much deceived, and the country will be much disappointed, if 
their full development has even yet been reached. Whether Mr. Pole, in 
the party sense of the word, may call himself a Liberal or a Tory, we 
neither know nor care; but his support, in whatever way it be given, 
would be a support, we do not hesitate to say, of which any moderate 
Government, when dealing with social questions, might feel proud.’ 

“ There !” said Lord Wargrave, bringing down his hand on his knees. 
** What do you think of that ?” 

*“‘ Dear Mr. Pole,” exclaimed Mrs. Steinberg, ‘‘ this is really delightful. 
This is fame running out to meet you. It is such a joy to me to think of 
all your talent being appreciated. My dear husband used to say, when 
speaking of the career of talent, ‘ Appreciation is opportunity.’ ” 

‘“* Yes,’ said Lord Wargrave, ‘‘ and opportunity of the most valuable 
kind. It ministers to ambition like luck, and to vanity like merit. However, 
our friend here is not, I think, vain, and so half the value of it will be com- 
pletely thrown away on him. By the way,” he continued, ‘‘I see in the 
papers that our good friend Canon Bulman and Dr. Mogg, of Manchester, 
have started a league, as they call it, which is to unite all ugly Christians 
in blackmailing Conservative candidates who are better looking than 
themselves.” 

‘““To be sure,” exclaimed Mrs. Steinberg—‘‘to be sure—what am I 
thinking of ? There’s going to be a meeting of this wonderful League 
o-morrow—here, Lord Wargrave, here in Thames Wickham; and Mrs. 
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Blagdon intends to exchange the comfort of her bed for the honour of a chair 
on the platform, by Dr. Mogg’s side. If you and Mr. Pole have any wish 
to go, I’m sure Dr. Mogg would send both of you a ticket.’ 

“Ethel,” cried the three Miss Cremers, “ let us all go!” 

‘Not from this house,’”’ said Mrs. Steinberg, with much decision, ‘“ that 
is to say, if you want to sit on the platform. But, of course, Mr. Pole and 
Lord Wargrave would never think of that. Their names next day would 
be in every one of the papers, as supporters of Canon Bulman, who, no 
doubt, may be charming socially, but whose public opinions are really very 
reprehensible—hardly fit indeed for young ladies to listen to.” 

“ There is,”’ said Miss de Souza, ‘an organ-loft in the Town Hall. Per- 
haps my aunt will allow us to hide our blushes there.” 

“ Well, dears,” said Mrs. Steinberg, “ the gallery, I know, is dark ; and 
if you got places there, you would none of you be observed by anybody. 
I've no doubt Dr. Mogg would be able to have seats reserved. He is 
staying close by. I'll send the first thing to-morrow.” 

In due time an order for the seats was sent. When the evening came 
Mrs. Blagdon, who dined in her own room, and who did not quit it till, 
leaning on her maid’s arm, she descended the stairs slowly, wheezing under 
a cloud of shawls, was despatched at once in a hired landau that was 
awaiting her; and the rest of the party, after an interval of ten minutes, 
followed unknown to her, in a couple of four-wheel cabs, and entered the 
building unnoticed, by a door in a side street. 

When they reached their seats, the proceedings were just about to begin. 
The body of the hall was sombre with the backs of a middle-class crowd, on 
whose black coats and bonnets the gas-jets made no impression; but the 
platform, though its occupants were attired with no less severity, was lighted 
more strongly, and was speckled with pink faces. The chairman, a local 
Methodist, dressed like a high-church curate, was pulling his long black 
beard, and was looking at the clock nervously, whilst his mouth, with its bitter 
smile, was twitching with preparations for speech. Dr. Mogg was on his 
left, solemn with grim benevolence. Next to Dr. Mogg, so far overlapping 
her chair that she seemed to be leaning on the shoulder of her ghostly * 
counsellor, was Mrs. Blagdon, flushed with devout importance ; and, on the 
chairman’s right, with head well in air, with lips firmly clenched, and a 
haughty determination betraying itself in his knitted eyebrows, was the hero 
of the occasion, Canon Bulman. His face, when observed closely, no doubt 
had elements of coarseness in it; but seen amongst his present companions, 
his whole aspect and every gesture proclaimed the superiority of his polish, 
education, and intellect. 

When the minute-hand of the clock pointed to half-past eight, the chair- 
man jumped up, and addressing his ‘ friends, brethren, and sisters,” 
announced that before going further, they would sing three verses of a hymn, 
acopy of which would be found on every seat. He had hardly spoken, 
when the punctual organ rumbled, and the hymn in question was started by 
some trained voices on the platform. 

The closing Amen was still echoing in the roof, when the chairman, who 
possessed at least the great merit of promptitude, had rapped the table in 
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front of him, and had begun to inform his hearers that he would confine 
himself to the business of introducing the principal speaker of the evening, 
He said that most of those present were, he believed, Nonconformists, 
whilst the principal speaker would be a clergyman of the Established Church; 
and this fact was typical of the purpose of the meeting, which was to unite 
Christians, no matter how divided otherwise, in defending one principle equally 
dear to all of them. That principle was the principle of moral spotless- 
ness. They knew what he meant by that. It was one thing, and one thing only, 
Let there be no vaguenessabout the matter. Party politics, he said, were to 
be strictly excluded from the meeting ; but he felt he should be justified in 
alluding to one bright sign of the times—a sign like a star, which to-night 
was shining close to them. This star was Canon Bulman. Canon Bulman, 
highly placed as he was in the hierarchy of the Established Church, courted 
by earthly princes, whose favour he valued at what it was worth—Canon 
Bulman was in favour of Disestablishment. An Olympian smile of assent 
passed over the Canon’s lips, and a cheer, as solemn as an Amen, rose from 
the attentive audience. It was therefore, the chairman observed, peculiarly 
cheering to them, to know that when the Established Church should be 
called on to divide her temporal riches, as well as renounce her temporal 
supremacy, they had one before them who, though personally he had much 
to lose, was prepared to cast his all into the great National treasury. He 
would now call on Canon Bulman to address the meeting. 

The Canon whose face during the last few minutes had undergone a 
slight change of expression, now rose, and coming forward with a not ur- 
graceful movement, began to speak in a voice which by its refinement and 
cultivated modulations, formed a striking contrast to the utterances of the 
preceding speaker. Nor was the difference in his tone less striking. The 
Chairman’s speech had had in it a vein of acrid piety. The Canon began 
as though he were nothing if not business-like. 

“T rise to speak,” he said, ‘‘ having two objects in view, an immediate 
object, and an ulterior object. I shall explain the latter best by dealing 
first with the former. My immediate object is to claim your support fora 
resolution which will be submitted to you at the close of to-night’s proceed- 
ings; and the terms cf the resolution are as follows :—‘ In the opinion of 
this meeting no man, whatever his abilities, is fit to sit in parliament and 
legislate for a Christian country, who is in his own person a violater of the 
moral law, and such being the case it is desirable that a league should be 
forthwith framed for the purpose of inquiring, wherever any doubt exists, 
into the private morality of persons offering themselves for parliamentary 
election. Furthermore this meeting is of opinion that when any candidate, 
no matter what his party, is shown on inquiry to be a person of immoral 
life, it is the duty of all Christians, no matter what their party, to secure his 
withdrawal, or to record their vote against him.’”’ 

‘** There,” the Canon continued, ‘‘ is the Resolution you will be asked to 
pass. I will now briefly explain to you the practical points implied in it. 
A League of this kind, if it is to do practical work, must have a careful 
organization, a variety of competent officers, and fitting local habitations. 
It must furthermore have a definite poiicy, and must be content to begin 
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with limited, but definite and concentrated effort. It is preposed to begin 
with the formation of three, or perhaps four, branches, in the constituencies 
near London, one of them being the constituency to which your own town 
belongs: and it is hoped that, if we receive adequate support—support 
both moral and material—we may be in working order by the next general 
election, even should this occur, as it may do, so early as the coming 
spring. Of the reasons which have induced us to select this constituency— 
which have induced us to think that here our efforts would be exceptionally 
useful—of these reasons,”’ said the Canon, delighting all his hearers by this 
covert allusion to the gallantries of one of the sitting members—“ of these 
reasons it is unnecessary to speak. I will rather,” he continued, cheered 
by a sympathetic groan, ‘‘ proceed at once to the more general aspects of 
the question, and show you how the application of this great moral test 
will, besides directly subserving the cause of purity, tend indirectly to 
liberalise ’’—the Canon stopped and hesitated for a moment, feeling that he 
had inadvertently slipped into party polities ; but putting a bold face on the 
matter, he repeated the word emphatically—‘‘ to liberalise. I say, in the 
best sense of the word, the whole course of legislation.” 

He proceeded to show this with a skill that was really considerable. 
He drew a series of pictures which he said would be recognised as types of 
various kinds of men who had figured in politics hitherto—men who 
aflected care for the welfare of the poor and suffering, but whose lives were 
really a round of pleasure and frivolity; who openly divided their time 
between dancing, sport, and gambling, or, worse still, the excitements and 
rascalities of the execrable race-course. ‘The Canon, in fact, indulged in a 
highly coloured caricature of the ways and amusements of those whose 
society was most sought by himself. 

‘And in order to secure, or in order to protect, such pleasures,” he 
exclaimed, ‘‘ these men are ready to depopulate whole districts in Scotland, 
to tear the roof-tree from the hovel of the wretched Connemara peasant, 
and beat down unhappy Labour asking for fair wages; and to employ a 
body of selfish and irresponsible legislators to undo the work of those who 
really represent the people.” ‘ 

Having thus adroitly, without further reference to politics, completed his 
portraits by giving them the conventional marks of Toryism, 

‘‘These are the men,” he said, “‘ that our moral tests will exclude: and 
we shall, in demanding that our representatives be morally pure, be saving 
ourselves from those who are as hostile to the interests of the people, as 
they are regardless of the laws of God. And now,” continued the Canon 
in an altered and more solemn voice, as soon as the cheer which greeted 
this last burst of eloquence was over, ‘‘ now that I have put before you the 
political bearings of this movement, and awakened—as I trust I have—a 
desire in you to support and to assist it, let me do what will stimulate that 
desire still further. Let me reinforce the agreements of the political 
organizer with those of the Christian minister, and dwell on the enormity 
of that special sin, in comparison with which all other sin is venial, and 
against which our League is a moral as well as a political protest.” 

The Canon was a born orator. Having roused the feelings of his hearers 
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to what they themselves felt to be a climax, he was now working them up 
to a yet higher pitch. The women, especially, began to lean forward, 
eager to have their hatred of sin intensified by as clear a description of it 
as graphic indignation could supply them with. Nor did the Canon disap. 
point them. The solemn men with puffy and pasty faces, and their solid 
wives, with boas and corkscrew curls, and square cameo brooches glimmer. 
ing under their treble chins, opened their ears wide to the waters of the 
Canon's eloquence. Drops of perspiration began to bead themselves on 
his forehead; as he emphasised the vileness of man’s physical nature, till 
transfigured by the respectable magic of matrimony. He adjured every 
husband to perform the feat of imagining his partner’s honour assaulted 
by some perfumed scoundrel; and though the husbands may have found 
their imaginations hardly equal to the demand thus made on them, the 
ladies found little difficulty in imagining such a calamity for themselves: 
and still less in imagining their lords exposed to a corresponding peril, 
The Canon, indeed, did his best to assist the imagination of the most 
sluggish. Mrs. Blagdon, devoutly delighted, beat time with her silk boots, 
and the light of ecstatic virtue oozed from her upturned eyes. 

At last he began to work up to his peroration. 

‘‘False sentiment,” he said, ‘‘ masquerading as Christian charity— 
charity, the extreme virtue which, being’ such, is the most near to sin 
—false sentiment, I repeat, developed and cultivated amongst the rich 
in the interests of the rich, will endeavour again, as it ever has done in the 
past, to make us think lightly, mercifully, even kindly, of this hideous 
thing, immorality. It will plead with us that we are all human, all liable 
to temptation, that we might ourselves at any moment be even as these 
are whom we are invited to condemn. I tell you that this is not so— 
that these insidious pleadings are sophistry. Would any one of us here 
—God-fearing men and women—not resent it as an insult were it to 
be said to him or her, ‘To-morrow you may be picking your neigh- 
bour’s pocket; to-mcrrow, for all I know, you may be shooting your 
neighbour in a fit of anger; or in a fit of petulance taking your own 
life!’ In the same way we should resent the voice of that false 
humility which may say to you, ‘To-morrow you yourself may be guilty 
of an immoral act.’ If anything is voluntary it is this—it is immoral 
conduct: it is this deliberate stepping out of the clean and straight 
high road into a seething and filthy ditch ; and when we presently ask you 
to pass the Resolution which will be put to you, that immorality in our 
legislators shall be no longer tolerated, and that you will join with us in 
heart and soul in refusing to cast your votes in favour of any man who 
has not a clean moral record—I say, when we ask you to pass this Reso- 
lution unanimously, let no false charity unnerve you or make you hesi- 
tate. All that we shall be really asking is that each one of you say in 
his heart, ‘ Whenever an immoral man shall solicit my parliamentary 
suffrage, I will do to him only what I should do for a like offence to 
my own wife, to my own son, to my own daughter. So far as in me lies 
I will cast him off, I will cast him out!’ ”’ 
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The Canon sat down amongst a noise of umbrellas that beat the floor, and 
before this had subsided Miss De Souza, who had for some time been biting 
her lips with disgust, contempt, and indignation, felt her arm seized violently 
by Lord Wargrave. His hat was already in his hand, and, looking at her 
under his bushy eyebrows, he simply said, ‘‘ Come,” and hustled towards 
the door. The others followed him. Their cabs were awaiting them in the 
street; and in another ten minutes they were back again in Mrs. Steinberg’s 
dining-room, where their hostess, who welcomed their return as if they 
had been gone for years, had provided a supper of soup, cold chicken, and 
oysters. 

“Well, dears,” she said, when she had learnt in answer to her inquiries 
that Mrs, Blagdon was still enjoying herself on the platform, ‘‘ and what was 
the Canon like? I do hope he said nothing very shocking.” 

“T feel,” said Miss De Souza, ‘‘ that if I heard many more speeches such 
as his, 1 should be ready to elope with the first man who asked me.” 

Mrs. Steinberg was an odd mixture of primness and worldly common- 
sense. ‘*‘ My dear Ethel,” she exclaimed, ‘“‘ you musn’t say such dreadful 
things!” 

‘And how,” she said in a lower voice to Lord Wargrave, ‘‘ how did it 
strike you ?”” 

“So far as the people are concerned for whom the Canon’s speech was 
meant,” muttered Lord Wargrave in her ear, “it was the greatest success 
imaginable. The Puritan middle-classes never read French novels, They 
get all their immorality in these protests against it.” 

“Hark!” exclaimed the three Miss Cremers. ‘The front-door bell— 
that’s Martha! Dear Mrs. Steinberg, don’t let her come in here.” 

“No fear of that,” said Mrs, Steinberg. ‘She has a large supper, they 
tell me, waiting for her in her bedroom. I'll just go out and see her. 
Well, dear—is that you?” Mrs, Steinberg was now in the hall, and her 
flowing words were audible through the half-closed door. ‘‘I hope, dear, 
you're not tired after all this effort and excitement.” 

“Thank you, deary,” a wheezing voice answered. ‘I shall be all right 
again when I’ve had a little somethimg upstairs. I wouldn’t have missed it, 
deary—not if I'd been twice as weak. The Canon spoke gloriously in the 
service of the Great Master.” 
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Tae following morning Lord Wargrave departed ; but before doing so he 
extracted a promise from Pole to write to his mother on the subject of the 
house in Brook Street. As for Pole himself, he remained a week longer at 
Thames Wickham, occupied with his political work for a portion of each 
day, and now and then for an hour or two going up to his chief in London. 
His sense of having been abandoned and finally cut adrift by the woman to 
whom for so long he had given and been so much, grew on him as the days 
went by. It did not become sharper; it merely sank deeper into his con- 
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sciousness, and pervaded it more completely, and it was against this darkep- 
ing and extending background of loss that Countess Shimna’s figure grew 
brighter and more glittering. 

At length one evening a small packet arrived for him, which he forbore 
to open till he was alone in his bedroom before dinner. It evidently con. 
tained a photograph, which he extracted with trembling curiosity ; and he 
began to study it, holding it to the candle on the dressing-table. It was 
photograph of Countess Shimna. On first seeing it as a whole he drew in 
his breath quickly, as its grace and beauty sharpened his recollection of the 
original, The lines of her throat and figure, the delicate moulding of her 
hands, the lines of her evening dress, half hidden by a fur-trimmed opera. 
cloak, stirred his imagination with the perfection of their insolent daintiness; 
whilst her eyes, dim and velvety with some exquisite langour, gave to the 
flower of the world the bewildering scent of passion. The sound of her 
voice, as he looked, was again echoing in his ears; a moonlit memory of 
her lips fluttered and trembled. upon his own; he heard the music of her 
barbaric Russian melodies. Presently the question occurred to him of who 
had sent the picture. Was it she herself or his mother? He examined the 
direction of the packet; most of it had been torn away, but as he handled 
the paper a note fell out of its folds. He opened it, and found these lines :— 
‘‘Dear Mr. Pole. Tout passe, tout lasse, tout casse. By now, no doubt, you 
have very nearly forgotten me. This, perhaps, will prevent the forgetful. 
ness being quite complete. The photograph was done in Paris, and some 
copies have just reached me. I have often seen your mother and learnt 
your address from her. Toujoursavous. Shimna.” A breath came from 
the paper of the peculiar perfume which he associated with her. His 
work in London was now for the time over. He had already written to his 
mother to say he would return presently. He now said, as he dressed him- 
self, “I will go to-morrow.” 

In order to render his departure less abrupt, he decided on travelling by 
the night mail. He determined also on going to Lyncombe, which he would 
thus reach at seven in the morning, instead of the small terminus on the 
other confine of the moor: for it occurred to him that he could dress and 
breakfast at one of the Lyncombe hotels, and before driving out to Glenlynn 
call at Countess Shimna’s lodgings. 

The sun was high in the east, though the dews were not yet dry, when 
the train came sliding through the narrow and tortuous valley by which 
the railway found a way to Lyncombe. High on the slopes the shadows 
hung in the headlong woods; shining sheep dotted precipitous pastures. 
Here and there glittered the surface of some grey rock. Then came houses, 
rising from banks of foliage, and showing the blank whiteness of windows 
not yet awakened ; and then the train arrested itself at the long gravelled 
platform, beyond whose prim palings were one or two cabs and omnibuses. 
To Pole fresh from the suburban atmosphere of Thames Wickham, there was 
something strangely invigorating in the touch of the free West-country 
morning, amber with summer’s sunshine and yet smarting with the faint 
frost of autumn. He drove up the hill to the hotel where he meant to 
breakfast, surprised at the buoyant vigour with which his spirits rose and 
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asserted themselves. He did not feel, as he might have imagined he would 
feel, any doubt or embarrassment, as the hour drew near when he 
expected to see once more the woman whom he had learnt, during his 
absence from her, to look upon as his possible wife. He was merely exhi- 
larated by the prospect of meeting a woman who was fascinating, and of 
adding a thrill of romance to the thrill of the autumn morning. This light- 
ness of his mood was due, as he realised when he thought it over, to certain 
resolutions which had shaped themselves in his mind spontaneously. He 
would not, on meeting Countess Shimna, make any immediate attempt at 
reviving the tones of passion which had echoed between them when he left 
her. He would meet her merely like a friend eager to be with friend again, 
leaving it to her to make such conjectures as she chose, by the light of her 
native insight, as to what was beneath the surface ; and his only definite 
endeavour, at their interview of this morning, should be, so he told himself, 
to persuade her to come again to Glenlynn. 

Reflecting that he ought not to call on her too early, he lingered long over 
his breakfast in the hotel coffee-room ; and sauntered slowly through the 
air which was now warm, to her lodgings ; timing himself so as to reach 
her door a little after eleven o’clock. ‘It can hardly be too early now,” 
he thought as he rang the bell; but none the less, whilst waiting for his 
summons to be answered, he was conscious of a feeling thatnearly resembled 
shyness. This feeling, however, gave place to another, when a pink- 
cheeked maid servant who appeared presently in the doorway, informed 
him with a stolid smile that Countess Shimna had gone out already, and 
would not be back for luncheon. 

“Was she driving?’’ asked Pole sharply. ‘‘ She has gone possibly to 
Glenlynn.” 

“T could not say,” was the answer, ‘‘ where the Countess is gone. She 
was on foot, and had her maid with her.’ Pole reflected for a moment, 
left his card, and walked away rapidly. This sudden check to his expecta- 
tions made his desire keener. He ordered a fly, and despatched his 
luggage to Glenlynn with his servant, by whom he sent a message that he 
himself would walk. Countess Shimna, he thought, might probably be 
going for a sail, and in that case it was possible that he might overtake her 
on the pier below. He descended the hill briskly. Lyncombe was still 
full; and here and there some moving figure with a parasol beguiled him 
from a distance into fancying it the woman he sought. He approached 
them eagerly, but one after another as he did so, each resolved itself into an 
ordinary holiday-making visitor. He then looked out to sea, but no boat 
was discernible ; and his second disappointment being completed, he set out 
for Glenlynn. Instead of going by the coach-road, he chose another way, 
which, though considerably longer, was, in parts of it, more beautiful. It 
lay through a wooded valley, in the bottom of which was a rock-strewn 
river. Almost a mile anda half from Lyncombe this valley divided itself 
into three ; and through each of these from the moor came a leaping and 
pouring stream. The spot where the three united was known as ‘“ The 
Meeting of the Waters” ; and its nut-brown sleeping pools, full of reflected 
woodland, and its falling clouds of foam, white amongst woodland twilight, 
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formed the subject of countless photographs on sale in the Lyncombe shops, 
Pole, until his feet had brought him thus far on his journey, had been 
buoyed up by the thought that he might discover Countess Shimna here, 
More figures, also carrying parasols, had been met or overtaken by him at 
intervals. Several of these had aroused, but then disappointed, his expec. 
tations ; and when he reached the Meeting of the Waters, where the narrow 
path expanded itself, and afforded a space for some rustic seats and summer- 
houses, the whole place was deserted. Not a human being was anywhere, 

For a few minutes he sat on a bench meditating. He then resumed his 
walk, taking a path yet narrower, which ran up one of the giens, burrowing 
among trees and underwood. Not having succeeded in obtaining Countess 
Shimna’s society, a sense, as he went, came gradually stealing over him, 
of rest and pleasure in the ever-deepening solitude: and by-and-by he 
began to talk aloud to himself. ‘ Yes,’ he muttered at last, ‘‘ my heart is 
no doubt shipwrecked ; but she shall make a home for it—the Calypso of a 
magic island.”” The scene around him, as he spoke, might have been in 
some such island itself, so far away did he feel himself from all human ears, 
The only sound was the fall of the rustling stream, or the faint lisp of the 
leafage as it played with the mid-day sunlight, and dappled with shadows 
the silken silver of the beech-stems, or the mouse-coloured ground that was 
around them, bare amongst slopes of greenness. He had hardly uttered 
the words, swinging his stick as he did so, and picking his way amongst the 
rolling stones that were on the path, when, on turning a corner, he was 
startled by a flash of colour, red as poppy, and extending itself at the foot 
of a beech-tree. It was a scarlet cloak or shawl, and a female figure was 
sitting on it. By her side was lying a parasol with a gold handle ; and a 
soft, dove-coloured hat was tipped over her dusky hair, which shone 
where careful crimping had given it an intermittent curve, and which 
caressed the nape of her neck with a little curling wave ; whilst her insteps, 
arching like a ripple on the brook under her, were showing their outline 
through the bronze of the leather that was laced over them. She had been 
looking down at her lap, but the sound of Pole’s tread roused her. She 
looked up at him. An exclamation leapt from his lips—a single, unpre- 
meditated word. The word was ‘‘ Shimna !” 

Of how she answered him he had no very clear idea. It might have 
been by a word: it might have been by a mere cry: but these sounds 
interchanged between them had said more than either realised. Before she 
had time to rise, he was close to her, and their bands were joined. Her 
eyes were pools of purple with a tremulous light laughing in them. In a 
few breathless sentences he explained to her how he had just arrived; he 
thanked her for her photograph ; he told her he had been to call upon her; 
and she in turn told him how walking was her favourite exercise. Then 
there was a lull in speaking. He stood and merely looked at her. She 
seemed to Pole like Rosalind, as Watteau would have conceived and painted 
her, had the Paris fashions of our day been the Paris fashions of his. This 
fantastic thought had hardly had time to shape itself, when something 
happened in hereyes. It was as though the buoyant lights there had been 
suddenly put out, and depths of melting darkness had as suddenly opened 
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themselves before him. They were depths which, as he looked at them, 
seemed to expand and deepen. 

Had he been told an hour ago that he would find himself in this situation, 
he would have wondered what he would say; he would have considered 
various phrases, and been puzzled to decide on the exact tone which he 
would adopt. Once again the impulse of the unforeseen moment had solved 
his doubts before he had begun to reason with them: and once again had 
solved them by a single word. Hardly conscious that he was speaking, he 
had said to her in a low tone ‘ Darling!” The sound was less like a word 
than a thought which had involuntarily become visible. As for her, her 
lips relaxed like a bud that is about to open. She extended her hand to 
him and murmured, ‘‘ Come, and sit down here by me.” 

He slowly obeyed her; but even as he did so, his thoughts took a rapid 
sorrowful flight to another woman, and seeing her, as it were, far off, just 
within reach of his voice, if she cared to listen to it, he repeated mentally 
the wonderful line of Virgil’s describing the lost Eurydice: ‘ Invalidasque 
tibi tendens, heu non tua, palmas.’’ The desponding syllables were still 
echoing in his mind, when he realised that he was by Countess Shimna’s 
side, and the touch of her hand silenced them and recalled him to the actual 
moment. He drew her towards himself, her face came slowly close to him. 
He breathed again from her handkerchief that subtle penetrating perfume 
which seemed to have been distilled from the petals of a hundred passionate 
memories. ‘‘Shimna,” he exclaimed, in a low hurried whisper, “I have 
come back to you. Do you care to see me? But first I should tell you 
this. You may perhaps have guessed it. I donot come alone. I have certain 
sorrows which I live with ; and they walk with me even at this moment.” 

His eyes were aware that she made a gentle but abrupt movement; but 
they were aware of nothing more. The next sense that spoke to him was 
the touch of her lips on his. The touch was gentle as that of a leaf swayed 
by a light wind, but there was no shyness init. ‘I will,” she said, “ ask 
you nothing about your sorrows. Forget them,—forget them,-—forget 
them!” She spoke like a mother “brooding over a suffering child, and 
with each repetition of the words, her lips once more brushed his. A few 
seconds later she was looking at him with an expression which was ful! of 
tenderness, but the quick light of espiéglerie was again dancing in her eyes, 
and she said to him with a little musical laugh, ‘‘Come now, let us talk 
about other things.’ She pressed his hand as she spoke, and slowly with- 
drew hers from it. He couldfor a moment hardly believe his senses. What 
bewildered him most was not the consciousness of her kisses, but this almost 
magical change from a passionate to a laughing tenderness ; and it delighted 
him even more than it bewildered him. She seemed, by some fairy art, 
possessed by no other woman, to have turned what poets describe as the 
wine of love, into some light elixir, which instead of intoxicating the senses, 
thrilled them with a new life; and removed the weight from love, without 
attenuating its reality. He had seen much of the world; but here was a 
new experience. In another moment, however, he had recovered his self- 
possession ; and his mood was answering hers like an instrument in tune 
with another. 
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‘‘ What is the time ?”’ she said presently. ‘‘ It is nearly one o'clock. [ 
have come out here to picnic. My maid has gone on in front of me; she 
has a basket full of sandwiches. There is plenty for all of us. You and] 
will lunch together. Take my shawl, and let us climb the hill. I have,” 
she continued, as they began to walk together, ‘‘ been here once or twice 
before, and I have always had my feast farther on in the sunshine. Clarisse 
knows the place. We shall find her there waiting for us.” 

In five minutes’ time, the path, through an arch of woodland, began to 
show them a vision of open country, with shadeless sunlight brilliant on 
slanting heather ; and there, as Countess Shimna expected, close to where the 
trees ended, was her maid seated on a heather tuft, with a stream babbling 
close to her. 

“‘ Clarisse,”’ said Countess Shimna, in clear little crisp accents, that were at 
once caressing and imperious, ‘open your basket and give Mr. Pole some 
déjeuner. He is walking home and will faint if we do not feed him.” 

With trained agility the maid obeyed her orders. The contents of the 
basket were set out on a napkin; and then she herself, receiving her own 
portion, retired to a distance, with a tact which suggested considerable 
experience. Pole and Countess Shimna seated themselves on cushions of 
purple bells, laughing like children as they undid the packages, and shared a 
single tumbler and a small bottle of claret, tempering the last with water 
dipped up by him from the stream. 

At last Pole began. ‘‘I have so many things to say to you.” But she 
shook her head and interrupted him. ‘‘ No,” she said, ‘“‘not now. Let 
us for the present be content with the present moment.” 

He divined in her words a shrinking from spoken sentiment. He divined 
a wish in her eyes to let their immediate past lie locked in some dim casket 
of memory ; ‘‘ What I want to say,” he answered, with a half-bantering 
laugh which reassured her, ‘‘is something that must be said ; it is so com- 
monplace and practical. You must come to us at Glenlynn. My mother 
wishes to have you. You must come soon—do you hear ?—soon, soon. 
You will do that, won’t you?” 

‘“‘ Perhaps,”’ she said, “ perhaps, if your mother really wishes for me.” 


(To be continued.) 
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ALIEN IMMIGRATION—A REJOINDER. 
To the Editor of Tue Fortnicutty Review. 


Sir,—Most persons examining the arguments used by the late secretary of 
the Labour Commission on ‘Alien Immigration” in the January Fortxr@HtTLy 
Review would gather that a body of English opinion exists, of which Mr. 
Chamberlain and Lord Salisbury are the mouthpieces, in favour of deserting 
the traditions of hospitality ‘‘which have gone so far to build up the great- 
ness of England in the past,” by excluding aliens as such from these shores, 
Mr. Drage effectively and completely demolishes the supposititious case of 
those imaginary persons who desire to stop the entry of foreigners into 
this country. Having taken an active part during the past nine years in 
seeking to influence public opinion towards the regulation and control of 
the immigration of diseased, vicious, criminal, and otherwise undesirable 
aliens into England, it is strange that neither I nor those with whom I act 
have ever heard of the school of thought satirized by Mr. Drage. So far as 
Iam aware, there is not a serious politician or thinker in the land who 
desires to lay hands on the traditions of England, so far as they relate to 
aliens who are either the victims of civil or religious tyranny, or who are 
the possessors of such skill or knowledge as is likely to render them 
desirable additions to our nation. Opinions differ as to who is or who is 
not a desirable addition to the inhabitants of these islands, but there is no 
manner of doubt that among the traditions of England is not to be found 
any precedent previous to the year 1880 for the unrestricted reception into 
this country of such persons as are described in the following passage from 
an address of Mr. N. 8. Joseph, the late Honorary Secretary of the Russo- 
Jewish Committee, lately delivered to the visiting and bureau depart- 
ments of that charity, at which meeting Sir Julian Goldsmid was in the 
chair. After stating that the refugees were ‘‘ of a heterogeneous nature, and 
that some of them were fine, sturdy specimens of humanity,” Mr. Joseph 
continues :—‘‘ There are, unfortunately, a large number of poor widows and 
orphans and, to our disgrace it must be added, there are also many deserted 
wives and children. ‘There are many men who occupied high social, pro- 
fessional, or commercial positions in their own country, and who have 
arrived here absolutely without means, and there ure thousands of emigrants 
who cannot be called refugees at all, but who, chronic incurable paupers, have 
come from Ttussia or Poland in the hope of getting something from the Russo- 
Jewish Fund, of which they have heard exaggerated accounts. Then there 
are many who in Russia belonged to trades which have practically no exist- 
ence here, and a still larger number who were only hawkers or petty dealers.” 

But for want of space, I could multiply citations from other authorities 
corroborating Mr. Joseph’s statement as to the questionable character of 
some of the aliens in regard to whom Mr. Drage writes as follows :— 

‘‘Indeed, his economic value as the creator of a new trade, as well as 
a consumer of the products of other trades, suggest the question whether 
a restricted immigration policy might not involve as serious a loss as would 
have been incurred by the Spitalfields silk weavers fleeing before the Edict 
of Nantes.”’ 

Passing by the fact that history does not record any flight of Huguenot 
weavers ‘‘ before the Edict of Nantes ’’ (which I have always understood to 
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be an instrument by which Henry IV. of France granted toleration to his 
Protestant subjects), it is clear that Mr. Drage has not mastered the facts, 
if he can compare the Polish or Russian middlemen, hawkers, and ineu- 
rable paupers of to-day with the immigrants who enriched this country by 
their presence after the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes by Louis XIV, 
The mercantile and manufacturing classes, as well as the skilled artisans of 
France, were driven across the Channel in the seventeenth century to the 
number of one hundred thousand. The flower of the French population 
was taken from France and was given to England. France never recovered 
from the loss : but England was raised to the front rank of nations, so great 
was her gain. Then, as now, large sums were raised in charity for the 
relief of the skilled but destitute aliens. Then, as now, the British work: 
ing classes were discontented with the competition they dreaded. Here the 
parallel ends. The intelligent reader of French history cannot fail to notice 
the disappearance of great men in France. National paralysis followed the 
Revocation. The genius, skill, and strength of France had been absorbed 
by England. The Huguenot immigrants joined our armies, helped to man 
our fleets, enriched our literature, and aided in the struggle for freedom at 
home and abroad. The Huguenot divines, who accompanied the immi- 
grants, raised the moral and religious tone, not only of their own flocks, 
but of the English people among whom they had made their home. It is 
not too much to say with Carlyle, that ‘‘ Emptiness of pocket, of stomach, 
of head, and of heart,’’ was the result to France, while England was vita- 
lised with elements that promptly raised her in the scale of the great 
nations of the world. England has no reason to regret the asylum she has 
always given to fugitives from tyranny abroad, but the assumption that the 
measure of regulated immigration of foreign middlemen and of vicious pau- 
pers, supported by Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Salisbury, has anything in 
common with the reversal of the traditions of England, is not warranted 
by evidence, and for the present rests on sheer assertion. 

I now enter on the most difficult portion of my task. The question of 
alien immigration into England, in addition to being one of economics and 
politics, is complicated with racial and religious difficulties. The question, 
indeed, cannot be fairly dealt with by any one who blinks the fact that so 
far as England is concerned, alien immigration is largely a Jewish question. 
Horror of persecutions in Russia, healthy British traditions, and the enor- 
mous power of the Jews in England, unite to deter Englishmen from lightly 
incurring the charge of anti-Semitism. But every one who desires to 
exclude criminals and paupers, is described by the Jewish press and by 
many of its supporters, as being inflamed by anti-Semitic prejudice, if the 
paupers and criminals in question are of the Hebrew race. It is true that 
the Jews of England are strongly divided upon this question as upon every 
other; and supporters of restriction, if their action is effective, have to face 
a large amount of Jewish displeasure. The chief, or at all events the 
immediate, sufferers from the entry of such immigrants as those described 
by Mr. Joseph, are the English Jews themselves. The poverty of the new 
comers falls on them, and if fraud be perpetrated by the evil-minded among 
them, or if their habitual perjury be commented upon by English magistrates, 
the reputation of the whole body of Jews in England is affected in public 
opinion, which is too idle or too preoccupied to ascertain the fact that an 
undue proportion of ‘‘ hopeless, incurable paupers”’ is attracted here from 
Russia by the splendid charity of their co-religionists. The character of 
many of these immigrants is questionable, as is proved by the records of the 
Whitechapel County Court. Judge Bacon is recently reported to have said, 
in a case in which alien Jews were concerned: ‘‘ The evidence I have heard 
is really very shocking. I cannot understand their committing deliberate 
perjury in this court ; day after day I encounter conspiracies to defeat justice 
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by perjury.” The Standard of the 10th January, 1894, gives an interesting 
description from the Worship Street Police Court of the habitual perjury of 
the foreign Jews, who are compared by Mr. Drage to the Huguenots, with 
whom the aliens, whom Mr. Chamberlain and others desire to exclude, have 
no trait in common. The Jewish Unemployed Committee and their fol- 
lowers consist almost entirely of aliens, and their desecration of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral last winter, had it occurred in the Kazan or St. Isaac, at Peters- 
burg, would have been met by very different treatment to that dealt out 
to them in this country. The evidence of bad character, so far as it relates 
to habitual fraud and perjury among a certain class of alien, is not touched 
by the recent Blue Book of the Board of Trade, which Mr. Drage has 
accepted en bloc, as though mere Departmental statistics dealing with the 
Children of Israel in England were necessarily as authoritative as the Tables 
of the Law delivered to mankind from Mount Sinai. 

Enough has been said on this point to show that no true appreciation of 
the facts of alien immigration in England is possible which excludes the 
element of quality as well as that of the quantity of the immigrants. Before 
dealing with the statistics which are deferentially adopted by Mr. Drage 
from the Labour Department of the Board of Trade, without a suspicion 
that there is any wrong, I wish to convey to the reader the nature of the 
environment of the destitute alien when he is at home, and thus to bring 
out the fact that some portion of the Russians and Poles who seek a liveli- 
hood in England are objectionable immigrants, not because they are Jews, 
but because they belong to the ‘‘ Submerged tenth” of another land. I 
have visited Russia four times, and have travelled throughout the country 
wherever Jews were congregated. I was armed with autograph credentials 
from the principal Jews of Russia ; was accompanied by an accomplished 
Russian gentleman of the Jewish faith. [ was further armed not only with 
along autograph letter from Monsieur Pobedonostzeff, Procurateur of the 
Holy Synod, but was also provided with credentials by the Minister of the 
Interior to the Governors of the various provinces. I will take the town 
of Berdicheff as presenting a fair example of the economic conditions that 
surround many of those who come to this country. Berdicheff probably 
contains more Jews than any other city in Europe, unless it be Brody. It 
bears an evil name in Russia. Whena Russian wishes to reflect offensively 
on the late Lord Beaconsfield for upsetting the treaty of St. Stephano, he is 
usually called ‘‘un juif de Berdicheff” It is a fact recorded in Murray’s 
handbook to Russia and Poland, that the Berdicheff Jews have acquired an 
unenviable reputation from their extensive trade in spurious articles. Imi- 
tations and adulterations of genuine gold, wine, vodka, and goods of every 
kind, are produced in large quantities in Berdicheff. I can corroborate this 
statement in Murray’s guide from personal inquiry on the spot, and among 
all sorts and conditions of men throughout Russia. It is not within my 
province to show here why this evil odour into which the Berdicheff Jews 
have fallen is attributable to an atrocious system of Government rather 
than to their own original sin. With the facts of character and environment 
alone we have to deal in the present article. Of the eighty thousand Jews 
in Berdicheff, possibly ten thousand are well to do. The majority of the 
remainder either make both ends meet with difficulty, or subsist in such 
pitiful destitution and misery, that no man can wonder if the laws of 
property and the ideal of rectitude vanish in the struggle for life. Since 
the Indian famine of 1877, I have seen nothing like the degradation and 
want visible in Berdicheff. The outward appearance of the town pre- 
pares the traveller for general want among the inhabitants. Unpaved 
streets worn into holes filled with mud and garbage, are the first im- 
pressions which meet eye andnose. There is nosign of a municipality. 
The rickety hovels that border the streets or sewer (for the roads and 
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lanes serve both purposes) disgorge a constant stream of noisome harpies 
clad in long black gaberdines, who gaze in wonder at the rare spectacle of 
a traveller. Lean, long-haired pigs root among the garbage and offal in the 
streets, and alone perform the duties of sanitation renounced by the im. 
poverished inhabitants. I saw or attempted to see all there was to be seen. 
The best inn was fetid and dirty to an extent which, as an old traveller, | 
have never seen equalled. But the houses of the people were the saddest 
sights of all. Everywhere, grinding poverty and squalor. No flowers, no 
pets; no touch of grace or beauty in any one of the many tenements, 
cellars or hovels. Many of the children were beautiful and most intelli- 
gent, but the all-pervading sense of human misery and helplessness renders 
Berdicheff a city of the Dreadful Night, from which the English race needs 
no recruits. The food of the destitute alien at home consists of black bread, 
a glass or two of inferior tea, small cucumbers pickled or fresh, and now 
and then fish pickled in brine. ‘ireless patience and endurance of pain are 
his by heredity, and for monotonous and mechanical toil ‘‘ at learner's 
wag ,” he has become adapted by centuries of contempt and persecution. 

The Russian Jew who comes to England is not to be found in our 
army or on board our men-of-war. He shuns agriculture, for the simple 
reason that except in the Jewish agricultural colonies of Kherson and 
Ekaterninoslav, founded by Nicholas I., there are no Jewish labourers 
allowed to settle on the soil of Russia. Pent up in the Ghettos of the 
Pale, the immigrant Jew of the lowest type, whom it is desired to exclude, 
has no option when he arrives in England but to reconstitute in British 
cities the Ghettos he has left. Mr. Drage speaks as if the ‘‘ Anglicising 
influence of the admirable Jewish schools” were completely effecting the 
absorption of the lowest class of immigrants into English society. Not 
only is this not so, but a very real anxiety is exhibited by the generous and 
enlightened heads of the community in this country at the intractability of 
the lowest stratum of the immigrants to English influence. The Huguenots 
intermarried with us. The aliens of whom I speak form a class apart, and 
though a noble work is done by the Jewish schools, I speak not of that 
which is attempted but of the growing volume of that which is left undone. 

The next point to which I wish to call attention is the marked increase 
in alien destitution in our great cities, a fact which is incompatible with 
the following statement made by Mr. Drage: ‘‘ There is equally little 
ground for believing the current assertions of undue pauperism among the 
aliens.” It is quite true that they do not enter our workhouses, but not 
only are they relieved as paupers to a great and growing extent by their 
co-religionists, but ample evidence is available to any impartial tribunal of 
investigation which shall show that English labour is displaced and driven 
to the poor law for relief. The last report of the Jewish Board of Guardians 
declares on its first page: ‘‘ The past year has been a very anxious if not 
a critical period . . . . and the anxiety is not diminished by the reflection 
that it is not to any causes which can be described as altogether abnormal. 
The task of the relief of the Jewish poor grows heavier and heavier, and 
the Board has no desire to conceal that it has become painfully clear that 
the duties cast upon it are more than its present income, and staff, and 
premises enable it adequately and efficiently to discharge.” 

Great as is the generosity and the skill of the Jewish Board of Guardians 
and of other charitable bodies, there is a mass of alien misery at our doors 
that escapes their notice and eludes their statistics. 

If Mr. Drage will read the evidence produced before the Sweating 
Committee of the House of Lords, he will discover that he is under an 
illusion in supposing that any parallel exists between the Huguenot refugees 
who enriched themselves and us, and the Jews, who come here from the 
slums of the Russian Pale not because they are persecuted but because 
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they are hungry, and because some English people are vicariously charitable 
to aliens and blindly careless of the sorrows of their own kith and kin. 
The evidence that the majority of the undesirable Jews who come here are 
not victims of persecution rests on two facts. Firstly, not one in ten even 
claims to be a refugee flying from despotic cruelty, and those immigrants 
who do claim to be persecuted are frequently unable to make good their 
assertion. The second and perhaps the more important piece of evidence 
lies in the fact that the recent Russian loan of £16,000,000 was not only 
issued but guaranteed by the gros bonnets among the Jewish bankers of 
Europe. Everyone who is acquainted with their notorious generosity, and 
their equally characteristic repugnance to making a profit when one of the 
conditions of the bargain is an immense boon to the persecutors of their 
race, must at once dismiss from his mind the idea that the Jews of Russia 
can, under any possible circumstances at the present time, be the victims 
of Russian persecution, whatever may have been the case in the past. 
For my own part, Tam as certain as [ am of my own existence that, the 
house of Rothschild would never have participated in the issue of the last 
Russian loan if they had considered that by so doing they were condoning 
existing tyranny towards their co-religionists. 

In English Democracy: Its Promises and Perils, I have recapitulated the 
many and valuable services the English people have received from the 
infusion of Jewish mind and thrift. It is needless, therefore, to do more 
than state my conviction that the admixture of good Jewish blood with our 
own is one of the most hopeful features in the future of this country, as it 
is one of the most valuable elements in the past. But I am not capable of 
looking with anything but dismay at the character of many of the Jewish 
immigrants into this country. The English need no incentive to the wor- 
ship of the golden calf. The Hugnencts raised the ideals of England. The 
Jews of Berdicheff, even when they succeed in England, are not, in my 
humble judgment, an invariable source of spiritual health to my countrymen. 
Indeed, if it be true that fraud and perjury are among the ordinary weapons 
of industrial and commercial warfare, as is alleged by responsible witnesses, 
it seems to me that statesmen who accept the view that they are not only 
rulers of this generation, but trustees for posterity, are bound to act as Lord 
Salisbury and Mr. Chamberlain have acted, irrespective of statistics, although 
they are not so fortunate as to command the approval of Mr. Drage. There 
are other and higher ideals for a nation than cheap clothing, and boots may 
be bought at a price so low that the makers have had crushed out of them 
all dignity and happiness in life. I respect the cosmopolitan views of Mr. 
Drage. But it seems to me that the national view is higher ; and, when 
that nation is England, the maintenance of the English race in its purest 
form and under the best conditions for development is one of the duties 
inalienable from British statesmanship. 

From the foregoing it is, I hope, clear that there is at least primd-facie 
evidence for supposing that the element of quality in a portion of our alien 
immigration is one that has escaped the expert statisticians of the Board of 
Trade, and has eluded the notice of Mr. Drage himself. But the quality of 
immigration cannot be ignored by England. I will conclude by again 
challenging the figures of the Board of Trade which Mr. Drage coolly asserts 
“have not been disputed.” It is needless, I hope, to repudiate the notion 
that dishonesty is attributed by me to the Board of Trade, as has been sug- 
gested by The Times. The statistical experts of that Department may be 
regarded as arithmetical athletes, paid by the nation to support the views 
of the Government of the day. They fulfil for our rulers, irrespective of 
party, the function of the private secretary in a recent play, ‘‘ Tell me what 
it is you wish to prove and I will give you the figures.”” There are depart- 
ments of demography capable of being recorded with precision. Others, 
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such as alien immigration, which are inseparable from religious, moral, and 
racial problems, the Free Trade principle, reprisal doctrine, humanitarian 
and traditional policy, cannot be set forth with accuracy by merely report- 
ing that so many aliens came in and so many left these shores, and the 
balance between the two is so small as to be—in Mr. Drage’s words—“ both 
absolutely and relatively insignificant.” Mr. Drage reflects somewhat 
severely on Mr. Chamberlain for declaring that “tens of thousands of 
foreigners come to our shores every year, who are destitute of all apparent 
means of living,” &c. I hold no brief for the right hon. gentleman, but 
the Board of Trade Blue Book states that in 1891 the immigrant aliens 
not en route to America were 38,067; in 1892, 32,486; and in 1898, 
33,188. It is true, that the Board of Trade reduces these figures to one- 
fifth of those amounts by a variety of processes which are affected by five 
sources of error. 

1. No exact returns of emigrant aliens from Britain exist. Resort to 
guess-work is therefore involved in order to decide whether the bulk of the 
aliens leaving us are destitute and objectionable, and therefore fairly to be 
deducted from the numbers of the immigrants of that class arriving in the 
same year, or whether they are persons in fairly good circumstances. Thus, 
the 33,188 aliens arriving in 1893 without through tickets are reduced by 
the Board of Trade to less than 6,000, partly by the implied assumption 
that the persons leaving are identical with those arriving. If Dives and 
Lazarus are foreigners, it vitiates the statistics of destitute alien immigra- 
tion to count Dives when he leaves as being identical with Lazarus who has 
justarrived. The Board of Trade neither attempts to prove that the emi- 
grants are not on the whole well to do, nor can the Department identify 
the emigrants as recent arrivals. According to this statistical method, an 
alien who has been here twenty years and who has made a fortune, is treated 
as if he were a recent verminiferous arrival in the Poor Jews’ Shelter, at 
84, Leman Street, Whitechapel. I contend that the poorest and worst Jews 
remain here, and those who have some capital, goon. The Board of Trade 
assuuption begs the whole question at issue, and on this ground alone the 
figures given by them require fresh examination. 

2. The Department deducts from the gross immigration “ all foreign sea- 
men who come to this country as passengers and ship again as crews,” 
According to this no foreign seaman is ever out of work, nor do any of 
them remain here. 

8. Recent labour troubles in the United States have largely swollen the 
number of destitute aliens who work their passages to this country, and 
who are discharged penniless at the port of arrival. I can discover no men- 
tion of these persons in the Board’s statistics. 

4, The census returns upon which the Board rests part of its case are of 
doubtful value if, as I am told is the case, the enumeration of Russians and 
Poles was entrusted to an irresponsible body. The fear of being counted 
is strongly felt by the poor of Eastern Europe. They dread both extortion 
and conscription, It is inconceivable that they lose this alarm by a four- 
days’ journey to a British Ghetto. 

5. The immigrant aliens are not counted by the officials of the Board of 
Trade. Their responsibility for the figures begins when the returns are 
handed in for manipulation. From private counts on incoming vessels, 
there is ground for doubting the accuracy of the figures obtained. But in 
any case, the five sources of error now pointed out, constitute an indict- 
ment against the validity of the figures as presented by the Board of Trade, 
and accepted without question by Mr. Drage. ‘These five points have been 
repeatedly and publicly urged as a reason for further inquiry, but the chal- 
lenge has never yet been taken up. 

The regulation of alien immigration is no panacea for our social evils. 
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At best, it is a small contribution to the solution of the problems of our 
great city. But the question as to whether the free entry of immoral men- 
dicants, middlemen, and Anarchists into England is on the whole advan- 
tageous to her people, is carried no farther towards settlement by confusing 
them with Huguenots, even as far as material considerations are concerned. 
Whether unskilled labourers of good character are wanted in this country 
isa matter of opinion. Of one thing, however, we may rest assured, the 
labouring classes of this country are fully alive to the evils of Free Trade in 
disease of mind and body, and they are not unreasonable in requiring our 
rulers to provide the country with machinery to exclude the class of persons 
mainly referred to in this article. Nor can the Government refuse to satisfy 
this claim, if they take means to examine the whole subject anew, and thus 
place the facts and figures upon a surer and wider foundation than that on 
which they rest at present. Having provided a portion of the evidence for 
the Sweating Committee and the Destitute Alien Committee, I know how 
great a section of this subject was left untouched in 1888. To entrust 
the Government with additional powers does not necessarily involve their 
continual, or even immediate, employment. But the higher interests of 
the country require that action should be taken, if the statements in this 
paper are sustained after due investigation by Royal Commission or other- 
wise, 

‘Lhe Russo-Jewish Committee have now issued their Report for 1894. 
There are statements in this document which imperatively call for action 
by Parliament, especially when the condition of our own unemployed is 
taken into account. We are told by the Committee that ‘‘a very large 
proportion of those who claimed relief as being destitute in consequence of 
lack of employment were in work, and were therefore impostors, preying 
on the sympathies of the benevolent.’’ The public which has accepted Mr. 
Drage’s roseate view of the situation, will be startled at learning from the 
same source that the Committce ‘‘is not always in a position to select 
good trades for applicants, and occasionally, though with reluctance, ‘it is 
compelled, faute de micux, to place their cases in the overcrowded and 
season trades.”” When, in addition to those facts, we find that the immi- 
gration of aliens, in need of immediate help, for January was almost twice 
as great as in the corresponding month of last year, without the pretext of 
persecution to warrant any such increase, most Englishmen will agree with 
me that whatever the House of Comntons Committee may devise for the 
relief of our native unemployed, it would be absurd to continue the present 
system of importing unemployed ‘‘impostors’’ from other countries. 

ARNOLD WHITE. 


THE CRIMEA IN 1854 AND 1894. 
To the Editor of Tus Fortnieutty Review. 


Sir,—Will you be good enough to insert the following list of corrigenda 
in my paper on ‘“ The Crimea,” published in the February number— 

Page 295, line 5. After the word “arrangements,” insert an asterisk, 
and put as footnote, ‘They were modified later, see erratum to page 302.” 

Page 802. After line 27, insert fresh paragraphs :— 

‘By arrangements made on the afternoon of the 17th June, the storming 
party furnished by the Light division was intended to consist of detach- 
ments of the 7th Fusiliers, the 23rd Welsh Fusiliers and 33rd Regiment ; 
but during the night of the 17th—18th, the 34th Regiment had been 
detailed as the storming party, and detachments of the above-named three 
regiments were placed under the command of Colonel D. Lysons, Royal 
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Welsh Fusiliers, to act as a support to the stormers. Colonel Lysons’ 
detachments were formed before daylight in the demi-parallel immediately 
outside the 8-gun battery, about 800 yards in rear of the stormers, being 
placed in seniority from the left, which brought the 23rd Welsh Fusiliers 
on the slopes leading down to the Dockyard Ravine. All had orders to 
move out when the flag was seen in the 8-gun battery. Immediately 
it was hoisted, Colonel Lysons, jumping up, gave the order ‘ By com- 
panies, left shoulders forward, quick march!’ and the detachments of 
the left and centre regiments went forward in open column. Colonel 
Lysons kept a little on one side of the line of advance of the 834th Regi- 
ment to prevent his men becoming mixed up with the stormers, whom, 
however, he determined to support closely. As his leading company passed 
the old Russian rifle-pit somewhat to the North of the Quarries, the heavy 
fire it encountered struck down a number of the men. Just at this time 
Colonel Lysons saw that the second Regiment’s detachment, by bringing 
up its right shoulder, was getting too far to the left; by signs and shouts 
he endeavoured, but ineffectually, to bring it into the direct line: many men 
of both detachments fell, but the Colonel was himself untouched till later, 
Going straight up, he reached the abatis immediately after the Rifles, 
about 20 yards North of the salient, close to where the body of an officer 
of the Rifle Brigade was lying on the abatis. When Colonel Lysons 
looked round, he found that a few of the 7th Fusiliers only had got up. 
Presently he saw Colonel Yea, who had advanced somewhat North of the 
7th Fusiliers, walking up towards the salient, and Colonel Lysons was ap- 
proaching him to ask for orders, when a blast of grapeshot knocked down 
several men and Colonel Yea amongst them. 

“Colonel Lysons witnessed soon afteywards a fine act of determination 
on the part of a sergeant of the Rifles, who, seeing some men preparing 
to fall back from under the abatis, threw his rifle into the shoulder, 
declaring he would shoot the first man who offered to retire without orders, 

“Eventually Colonel Lysons, seeing that, with the few men then at the 
abatis, it was impossible to effect an entrance, told the men near him to 
retire, walking back himself by the Quarries, and though wounded, was 
among the last of the effectives to retire in that direction. When he reported 
his return in the 8-gun battery, he learnt for the first time that the detach- 
ment of the 28rd Welsh Fusiliers had been stopped when about to leave 
the demi-parallel, by order of the General Officer commanding the Light 
division, who, thinking the assault must fail, decided to spare one battalion 
the loss the others suffered.” 

Page 302. Elide lines 38 to 40 inclusive. 

Page 306. In 8th line, for the words ‘Colonel Yea attempted,” substi- 
tute “‘ was ordered,”’ and 

In 9th line, after ‘‘500,” elide ‘“‘ men,” and substitute ‘‘ stormers and 
two weak supports.” 

In 10th line, elide ‘‘ about 300,” and substitute ‘‘ 28 officers and 400.” 

In line 18, elide the words ‘‘ 800 men in.” 

Evetyn Woop. 


*,* The Editor of this Review cannot undertake to return any Manuscripts. 
It is advisable that articles sent to the Editor should be type-written. 
The sending of a proof is no guarantee of the acceptance of an article. 
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